









Per Capita Naval Cost 
Put at One Cent a Day 


Department's Pioneering Work 
Helps to Assure World|, 
Leadership in Radio Field, 
He Says in Speech 


Two of America’s greatest industries 


incentive from the United States Navy, 
and there is no branch of the country’s 
industry that the Navy does not aid by 


Jahneke, declared July 28. 

In an address over the network ot | 
National Broadcasting Company | 
from Station WRC in Washington, Mr. | 
Jahncke discussed the relationship of the 


Navy “ the ae ceatiabe of the | Comptroller General 
Rules on Extensions 


Of Air Mail Routes 


Proposal for New Line to 
Winnipeg From Minneap- 
olis Sustained Under Cer- 
tain Conditions 


‘y, he pointed out. This figure is 
nearly $400,000,000 a year, he said. 
Discussing the Navy’s effect on steel, 
Assistant Secretary declared that 
Andrew Carnegie said that “this indus-| 
try was built up on the United States} 
Navy, and the Navy’s contracts, specifi- | 
cations and inspection made steel what 
it is today.” | 
Jahncke recounted that the steel 
industry on a large scale was founded 
in this country in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, when Congress pro-|, 
vided that two new naval vessels be con- 
structed of steel of domestic manufac- 
There then were no steel mills in 
the country, since previously all steel had | 
beén imported largely from England. |_ 


would be necessary until they could be} 
guaranteed a volume of business which 
justify the original investment,” | 
he told the radio audience. 

“To its great credit, the Nawy Depart- 
ment stood pat on its requirements, but} troller 
it was a struggle, and the mills were) able 
actually built with the first money from 
the ship contracts.’ 


with the conception of the art in 1901, 
he declared, adding that the position of | 
the American radio industry now holas | 
largely is due to the pioneering efforts | 
of the Navy. 
Jahncke also discussed the Navy 
as. a “training school, and its contribu-|services must be submitted to competi- 
|tive proposals for operation by contrac- 
McCar! declared 
* * than a point of contact 


tion to skilled workmen in professionai 
technical lines. The full text of) tors. 
address follows: 
July 21 the Senate ratified the | with 
London naval pact by an overwhelming | 
and this country became the | ment of a route 
first signatory when President Hoover | considered as an extension of an existing 
signed for this Nation on the following 
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Food Store Chains 
In Britain to Merge | 


Combine Will Have From 5.- 
000 to 6,000 Retail Outlets 


All the Facts— 


No ese dates il 
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Influence of Navy Decline in Commodity Prices | 
Upon American Shown in San Francisco Area 


Industry Shown Review by Federal Reserve Bank Reveals Business in} 


Assistant Secretary Jahncke 

¥ Cites Origin of Large-scale 
Steel Making Following 
Orders for Ships 





and radio—received their first | 


research, and its high speci- 
"for material, the Assistant 
of» the Navy, Ernest “Lee 


| 


The entire cost for the peace-time | 
upkeep of the Navy is an assessment | 
amounting to no more than 1 cent per} 


the entire population of the 


their part, the American iron} 


companies refused to be interested, or to} | Wi 


erecting the costly mills that 


Prodigious Growth Cited 


Since then, he declared, the United| 
States steel industry has shown prodigi-! 
ous growth, and now is the “greatest 
single business in the world.” ' 3 . , : 

The Navy’s interest in radio began | pee via Minneapolis to Omaha or points 

: | beyond be viewed as an extension of the 
| Chieago-Minneapolis route.” 

Under provisions of the recently-passed 
the Postmaster i 


it marks’ a great step in advancing | routes” 
our amicable relations in the sisterhood 
of nations, and dedicates us to an orderly 
and a normal advance in furthering our | 
national defense at sea in a manner quite 





| 
| 


a 





The merger movement in the British! master General, 
food trades has resulted in a plan for 
the fusion of several large chain stores | 
involving more than 5,000 retail outlets, 
according to information from the trade | 
commissioner at London, R. S. Charles, transcontinental route, 
made public on July 28 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement follows in 


A combine which will have a capital 0 


cen maaden nak el = Freak Endurance Tests Said 
To Result from Imitation Urge 


clude between 5,000 and 6,000 retail 
stores is planned by several of the lead- 
ing grocery chains in Gréat Britain as 
a further step in the rationalization of | 
distribution. 


| 





amalgamation scheme contem- 


lates the fusion of the International | 
ea Company’s stores, the Home and | 


Stores (Ltd.), the Maypole | 


Company (Ltd.), the Meadow 


Compay (Ltd.), and _ Lipton 


(Ltd.), together with their subsidiary 
companies, 

This newest move comes as a culmina- 
tion of the tendency toward amalgama- 
tion and fusion which has been evident 
in the British retail grocery and provi- 
sion trades during the past few years. 
According to British opinion this whole- 
rationalization has undoubtedly 
been expedited by the competition be- 
tween the chain interests and the dis- 
tributive cooperative societies, the report 


Practically all the companies entering 
into the combine are said to have shown 
ar increase in net profits for the past 
three years, while dividends have been | 
maintained and in some cases increased, 
aecording to British trade information. ‘ 


San Francisco, Calif., July 28 
ness in the twelfth Federal reserve din 
trict declined somewhat more 
sonally during June, and was less activ e 
| than at any time this year, 
to the monthly 
ditions i 
Bank 
declining price level and the | 
high 
1929 must be taken 
pointed i 
1929, 
The business conditions summary fol- 
ws in full text: 
Comparisons 
during the 
19280 and 1929 are 


review of ipucienion con- 


‘ite account, 


activity 
riods of 
the declining 
been i i 
1929 and the 
generally 
during 1929. 
current 
ever, 
clined 
during June and was less active than at 
any time this year. 

The most drastic commodity price | de- 
since 1921 were 


influenced by 


fact that business activity 
reached unusually hi i 
A composite evalution of 
business records indicates, 
i district business 


| clines 








The establishment of an air mail route 


from Minneapolis 


‘properly be viewed as an extension,” 
| the exis ting route from Chicago to Min- 
‘if it be found and determined 
by the Postmaster General that the pub- 
lie interest will be promoted thereby,” 


neapolis ‘ 


establis ha 
innipeg to Cake according to a rul- 
ing transmitted to the 
eral by > Comptroller 
McCarl. 

While the opinion was not made pub- 
lic by either the General Accounting Oy- 
fice or the Post Office Department, Comp- 
McCarl’s ruling was made avail- 


(Dem.), 
| copy of the decision. 

Omaha Line No Extension 

Mr. McCarl declared that 


ess 


ment of an air 


who received a 


“by no proc- 


mail route from 


Watres 
{Seapets to ‘ 
competitive 


| thing more 
justify a conclusion 
to new territory may _s 


route.” 

Advertisements for bids on 
will be sent out in 
it was orally stated on behalf of the Post 
Office Department. 

7 Affect New 

The Comptroller 
was explained, 
; ment 


“ few days” 


will affect the 
a proposed central transconti- 
ee | nental_ airline and will make it possib! e 
Express and 
continental Air Doane sport—Maddux Air| 
—two competing systems which run 
auatiel routes about half-way across tae 
|continent and are reported to be nego- 
tiating a merger 
for 
| route 


for 


—to submit bids “ 


was not considered by 
i . . . S 
| troller General in his decision. 


the Compérolier Ge eneral in ‘part as fol- 
| lows: 
| Minneapolis to Omaha wonka provide a 
to and from 
which connection 


connection 
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Tree and Flagpole Sitting, 
tempts at Other Unusual Records Ascribed to 
Same Cause by Physician 





JAGPOLE sitting and tree sitting 
are manifestations of the 
’ and the “exhibitor’s urge,” 
seauaiae to an ora] statement on July 
26 by Dr. H. C. Woolley, 
physician at St. i 
a Government institution at Washing- 


first assistant 


enterprises 
were possibly eccentric, 


people actuated by minds that have a 
i , Whether the 
is worth while or R 
’ craze of some years ago was 
r manifestation, he added. 

Attempts to make records in pie-eat- 


Twelfth District Was Less Active in June Than at 
Any Time During the Year 


the month and resulted in less satisfac- | 
tory markets for many of the districi’s 
products. The low prices were accom- | 
panied by curtailment of industrial pro- 
_ duction and the absence of any apprecis- | 
ble recovery in trade. Most important | 
among the favorable factors in the situa- 
tion were the generally satisfactory out- | 
look for the district’s crops and the re- 
duction of inventories of some basic} 


commodities. 


Agricultural developments during June 
furnished evidence that the total volume | 
of farm production in 1930 will at least |} 
equal that of last year. Estimates for 
most crops are higher than last year’s | 
production figures, but smaller yields of | 
two major crops—wheat and oranges— | 
will prevent any substantial increase inj} 
aggregate production as compared with | 
1929. Livestock are in good condition, 
but the relative inactivity of demand | 
has necessitated marketing at reduced 


prices. 


Industrial production was at the low- 
est level of the year during June. The 
output of copper, lumber, and cement 
declined and building and construction 
lost the gains noted in May. A smaller 
output of crude oil offset an increase in 
© | petroleum refining and served to reduce | 


stocks of crude and fuel oil. 


Trade activity declined somewhat dur- 
ing June and, as in earlier months of 
the year, was below the levels of 1929. 
Department store sales in the district 
were 6 per cent smaller than in June, | 
1929, a greater year to year decline than 
in any month in recent years. The June 
figures of wholesale sales, automobile 
sales, carloadings, and _ intercoastal 
shipments, revealed little or no recovery 
in these fields from the relatively low 


levels of May. 


June was a month of unusually se- 
vere deflation in wholesale commodity 
prices, and quotations for many of the 
products important in this district were 
substantially reduced. Wheat and cattle 
prices declined considerably and, chiefly 
because of larger crops, canners’ quota- 
tions for deciduous canning fruits were 


well below last year’s prices. 


Perhaps the most significant change 
in the condition of reporting member 
banks during the past month was a mod- 
erate reduction in loans on .securities. 
The lack of change in borrowings of 
country banks—that is, banks putside 
leading cities—from the reserve bank 
Was important, however, inasmuch as 
those banks ordinarily increase their 
borrowings during June and early July 
to the highest levels of the year. In- 
stead of borrowing at this bank as is 
usual at this season country banks have 
built up record balances with their cor- 
respondent banks in_ reserve cities, 
chiefly San Francisco. The total volume 
of credit extended by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco has re- | 
mained unusually small. Interest rates 


changed little during the month. 


Women’s : Styles Expected 


The styles said by press reports to 
have been exhibited at the first day of 
the Winter exhibitions in Paris are no 
noticeable departure from present styles 
in this country, it was stated orally on 


| 





behalf of the Textiles Division of the 


Department of Commerce July 28. 


If women follow those fashions this 
Winter, it was stated, there is no rea- 
son to expect that the quantity of goods 
to be used in the manufacture of women’s 


dresses will vary noticeably because of 


_ change in the length of dresses. 


According to the press reports, the 
division stated, sport hems remain un- 
changed, morning frocks are 12 inches 
from che floor, those for afternoon are | 
eight inches and evening dresses are 


about ankle-length. 
These styles, the division explained, 


are along the lines of the dictates of 
stylists during the Spring exhibition, and 
are not far removed from the present 


preference of American women. 


Nine Elevators for Grain 


Being Built in Be 


Renewed interest in Argentina in 
| solving the problem of grain storage has 
resulted from the opening of the first of 
nine new country elevators which are 
being built in the province of Cordoba 
by the farmers’ cooperative associations, 
the Department of Commerce is_ in- 


formed in a cablegram from Acting 


Commercial Attache James G. Burke, | 


Buenos Aires. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Pie-eating Contests and At- 


ing, long-distance walking, eridurance 
bicycle riding and nonshaving periods 
were placed in the same category. 

Imitation has more serious results 
in other fields, he said, when crimes of 
similar nature occur in close succession 
in various parts of the country, or 
when a certain method of suicide claims 
victims in various localities. 

It is unlikely that the health of the 
tree sitters or flagpole sitters will be 
seriously affected, said Dr. Woolley, as 
most of them get plenty of food and 
sleep, but he added that there may be 
some strain on the nerves and muscles, 
and bad results may be shown ulti- 


| mately. 





industry, 


the Railroad Commission under 
pipe line and common purchase law, 
Parker explained, 





Sorensen, orally, 


anybody take it. 
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Wild Life Drawn 
To National Park 


Animals Observed at Grand 
Teton Indicate Recog- 
nition of Refuge 





JILD animals in much larger num- 
bers than a year ago have been 
observed this Summer in Grand Teton 
National Park, according to a state- 
ment issued July 28 by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The increase is 
another instance of the recognition by 
wild animals of the fact that national 
parks offer them a refuge, for there 
were few of them in the park when 
it was established early in 1929, it 
was pointed out. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The efficacy of the national parks 
as wild animal sanctuaries has been 
proved again at the Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park, established early in 1929. 

Although originally in the heart of 
the big game country of Wyoming, at 
the time of the establishment of the 
park few wild animals were seen, 
much to the disappointment of park 
officials. 

Recent reports received at the Na- 
tional Park Service indicate that dur- 
ing the present Summer wild animals 
are observed in much greater num- 


[Continued on Page &, Column 6.] 





Texas Oppos es Plan 
Of Unlimited Output 


Of Oil in One Field 


State Supervisor Declares 
Darst Creek Situation 
Threatens to Affect Na- 


tional Industry 


State of Texas: 
Austin, July 28. 


The Darst Creek oil field of Guadalupe 

County threatens serious overproduction 
with probable effect upon the national 
according to an oral statement 
by the chief* % and gas supervisor of | 
| Texas, R. D. Parker. 
The field’s production was prorated by 
the new 
Mr. 
limiting the potential} 
production of 190,000 barrels a day to an 
actual output of 20,000 barrels daily, but 
this order has temporarily been enjoined 
by the Travis County district court upon 
application of one operator. 

Mr. Parker said that the daily average 
production in Texas recently was com- 
puted at 863,000 barrels, including Darst 
|Creek on its proration basis, while the | 
demand was estimated at 786,090 bar- 
rels, 

“To increase the production by nearly 
200,000 barrels a day:through turning} 
To Maintain Cloth Demand this field loose.” Mr. Parker said, “would 
|be equivalent to throwing nearly 200,000 | 
|barrels a day as a surplus on the mar-| 
ket.” 

Mr. Parker stated that the attorney 
general’s department, which will repre- 
sent the railroad commission when 
| hearing is held on the question of making 
permanent the present temporary in- | 
junction, has been asked to exert 
effort to have the injunction dissolved. 

A hearing will be held July 30, he 
continued, 


Gifts by Candidates 


Meg: al in Nebraska 


% 
Attorney ical ie Law Em. 


braces Even Chewing Gum 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, July 28. 


The corrupt practices act of Nebraska 
makes it unlawful for a candidate for! 
office to give away sticks of chewing 
gum or other “trivial” gifts to promote 
his candidacy, according to the attorney 
general, C, A. Sorensen, 

“It may seem a trivial gift,” said Mr. 
“but a stick of chew- | 
ing gum must be of some value or ji 
would not be given away, nor would | 
If a candidate is per- | 
mitted to give away a stick of gum he| 
| could give away gifts of greater value. | 

‘The anticorrupt practices act of Ne- 
| braska has been amended so that it per- 
mits candidates to expend money for 
many different purposes, 
nearly ev ery purpose needful by a candi- 
date for office, without requiring a re- 
port of the expenditure, but section 2291 | 
of that law still makes it unlawful for a} Bureau, made public by the Depart- 
candidate to give, expend or offer to 
| give or pay ‘any money or other valu- 
| able thing’ for the purpose of promoting 
| the nomination or election of any candi- 
| date or in support or opposition to any 
measure submitted to popular vote at | 
any election, except for the bona fide 
| personal expenses of any candidate and 
| for the purpose of holdiny and conduct- 
ing public meetings for the discussion 
of public questions, and then not in ex- 
cess of certain amounts, based on the 
number of votes cast.” 


every | 


in fact ft 
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Drought Worse 
In baneal States 
| And Northwest 


| 
| 


Weather Bureau Announces 
Continued High Tempera- 
tures Over E xtensive 
Farming Territory 

| ———_—— | 

Scattered Showers | 


Fail to o Help Crops 


|Prospects Grow for Break in 
| Heat Wave in Areas Most 
Affected But Rain Is Not) 
In Sight 


Dg 


| | 
| | 
| The drought and heat situation has he-| 
come steadily worse in the central and| 
northwestern States during the last few} 
‘days, with temperatures rising again to} 
jlevels above 100 degrees generally and | 
scattered showers too light to benefit | 
crops to any considerable extent, J. B. 
Kincer, chief of the division of agricul-| 
|tural meteorology of the Weather Bu- 
| reau, stated orally July 28. 
In Montana, the Dakotas, and most of | 
Iowa there was no rain, and the corn! 
crop again suffered severe damage from 
lack of moisture, he said. Temperatures | 
ranged from 100 to 104 degrees July 26) 
in western Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Iowa and the Plains} 
States, and on July 27 they were still | 
higher, ranging from 100 to 108 every-| 
where but in extreme northern Illinois. 
In southwestern Iowa, one of the areas 
injured most by the drought and heat, 
temperatures were from 104 to 108 de-| 
grees July 27. The same temperature | 
range was reported for northwestern 


Road May Link 
Eastern Parks | 


Inter-park System of High. 
way Similar to That in 
West st Proposed 


‘REATION of an eastern national 
park -to- park highway system, 
comparable to a similar system in the 
West, was advocated, with route pro- 
posals approved by certain Federal 
agencies, by Representative Thatcher 
(Rep.), of Louisville, Ky., July 28. 
Mr. Thatcher is the author of national 
park legislation now on the statute 
books and he outlined in this oral 
statement what cities and_ historic 
places should be linked in the desig- 
nation of a Federal-aid State roadway 
scheme connecting the three largest 
national parks of the East—Mammoth 
Cave, the Great Smoky Mountain and 
the Shenandoah National Parks. 

He has inspected and conferred with 
various Federal and State authorities 
in connection with the plan he out- 
lines and he is about to leave on a 
trip which will cover some of the his- 
toric area involved in this project. 
He said the State highway commis- 
sions in the States involved have ar- 
ranged for the proper construction 
and improvement of the connecting 
roadways and Federal aid highway 
funds Congress appropriates for co- 
operation with the States can be used, 
he said, for such purposes within the 
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Machine Production 


Of Bituminous Coal 


Gains 75 Per Cent 


| China Suggested 


By Mr. Capper 
As Flour Outlet 


Plan for Milling Wheat Sur- 


plus Discussed With Pres- 
ident and Chairman Legge 
Of Farm Board 


Program of Liberal 


Credits Is Proposed 


Reduction in Freight Rates in 
October May Cause Farmers 
To Hold Crop, Chairman 
Legge Asserts 


| 


China as a market for American wheat 


|products was suggested to President 
| Hoover by Senator Capper (Rep.), of 


Kansas, in a call at the White House on 


| July 28, and the Kansas Senator also 
| discussed with Chairman Alexander 
| Legge, of the Federal Farm Board, the 


| possibility of selling American flour in 
China through a_ program of liberal 


credits. 


The view that the drought in Kansas 


}and other wheat States should tend to 
advance the price for wheat was ex- 


pressed orally by Senator Capper follow- 
ing his conference with the President. 


;An oral statement by Chairman Legge 
|was to the effect that the announced re- 
duction in freight rates, effective Oct. 
1 


should tend to influence farmers to 
hold their wheat and thus have a bene- 
ficial effect on the market. 


Problem of Agencies 
Chairman Legge stated also that con- 


Iowa and northeastern Nebraska, the} Bureau of Mines Predicts tinvous negotiations have been carried 


heart of the Corn Belt, Mr. Kincer said. | 
There was no rain in western or south- | 
ern Iowa, but there were showers in| 
northeastern Towa and_ southwestern} 
Minnesota, which reached as much as| 


5 inch of rain. 


| Showers in Ohio Valley 


There were some local showers in the 
Ohio Valley, Mr. Kincer said, reaching chanical means, 


Further Increases” in 


on for the marketing of American wheat 
in China, but that nothing definite has 
been accomplished, In a statement on a 


‘Mechanized Mining’ im previous day he referred to the diffi- 


Present Year 


Production of bituminous coal by m 


| culty of finding responsible agencies with 


which to deal on Chinese marketing. 
The Kansas Senator discussed a three- 

cornered program with Mr. Legge, he 

said, involving the purchase of 100,- 


particularly the use of 000,000 additional bushels of wheat, the 


1 inch at Cincinnati, but they were not|loading machires*{aid mechanical con- | sale of flour to China, and the nopulariz- 


general and did little to relieve crops. 
There were showers also in extreme 


southern Michigan, northern Indiana, | 


and northern Illinois, and a good rain in 
southwestern Virginia. 

Prospects were for a break in the heat 
wave in the States most affected, Mr. 
Kincer said, but there is no sign of rain. 

The cooler weather was spreading over 


the Plains States July 28 and should} 


reach the Ohio Valley by July 29, he 
said. This factor probably will reduce 
the deterioration of crops, but no definite 
relief will be afforded until there is a 
general rain, 

Moisture is still limited in the Prairie 
Provinces of Canada, and rains are need- 
{ed soon, the Department of Agriculture 
stated July 28. Stem rust has developed 
rapidly in wheat in the Red River Val- 
ley and eastern Saskatchewan. 

European Weather Conditions. 


The weather in Europe has been detri-| 


mental to the quality of the wheat CYOP the replacement of hand loading had 


progressed by the end of 1929. 


in extensive areas and was unfavorable 
to the corn crop in the heaviest pro- 
ducing areas, the Department said. The | 
statement follows in full text: 

In spite of some relief from heat and 
drought, moisture is still limited in the 
Prairie Provinces of Canada and further 
rains are needed soon, according to tele- 


on proposed general rules of graphic advice of July 24 from the 
thé conmission for applying the purchas-| Dominion bureau of statistics at Ottawa. | 
ers’ nominations basis for Statewide 
proration and invoking all phases of the 
new common purchase law that requires 
rateable acceptance by pipe lines of all 
oil offered for transportation and rate- 
| able buying from all producers by those | 

|holding themselves out as purchasers. | 

The factor of rateability as between | 
different fields was declared by Mr. 

Parker as being one of the difficult ele- | chewan are variable, with fallow wheat 
ments of administration of the new law. | good in most areas. Spring plowing and 


Central Saskatchewan and central and 
southern Alberta recently experienced the 
best rains of the season, with no further 
hail damage. Stem rust has developed 
rapidly, however, being general in the 
Red River Valley and eastern Saskatche- 
wan. 

In Manitoba all crops are said to be 
|very promising. Conditions in Saskat- 


stubbled wheat are in fair to poor condi- 
|tion and in need of more rain. In Al- 
|berta the crops were much improved by 
heavy rains, but in some districts the 
rains were too late. In general, however, 


the outturn in that province promises | « 


|to be above that of last year. 

During the week ended July 24 there 
| was heavy rain on the Continent excep! 
|} in the Danubian surplus regions and in 
Italy, Agricultural Commissioner Steere, 
at Berlin, reports. The weather, how- 
| ncn - \ 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.) 


veyors, grew more than 
year, and will show a further 
according to information col- 
lected by the Bureau of Mines and made | 
public on July 28 by the Department 
of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 


this year, 


duction of bituminous coal by ‘ 
ized mining” has increased to 37,862,000 
a growth of more than 75) interfere with the Board’s handling of 


tons in 1929 
| the wheat situation. 


per cent. 

Practically all phases of technologic 
improvement in mining, such as cutting | 
machines and electric haulage, are forms} White House on July 28 after his con- 
of mechanization. The discussion of| ference with the President that nothing 
“mechanization” now going on in the; had come from his proposal that the 
American coal industrv, however, cen-| 
ters around the use of mechanical de- 
lvices to reduce the labor of hand shovel-| Board, Alexander Legge, had since made 
ing into mine cars, and the following) known the Board’s policy not to make 
tatisties are designed to show how far! additional purchases. 


type. 


the Bureau. 


can be made. 


tions 


increase 


75 pér cent last | ing of wheat products. An additional 


|point he has discussed with the Farm 


| Board Chairman, he stated, was the 


| question ‘ adequate storage facilities. 
Senator Capper recently suggested to 


| President Hoover that the Farm Board 
| purchase 100,000,000 bushels of wheat 


in order to stabilize the market. At the 


| time it was explained orally at the White 


From 21,559,000 tons in 1928, the pro-| House that President Hoover had adopted 


Special Study Made 


The figures are taken from a snecial 
study by O. E. Kiessling and L. Mann, | 
of the Bureau which will later 
lished in detail. The statistics are based 
upon replies to the Bureau's regular 
| statistical report card which is sent to 
all coal operators. Each operator re- 
ported the number and tynes of ma-} 
chines and the tonnage loaded by each 
To make sure that every mine us- | 
ing mechanical loading devices was in-| 
cluded in the survey, manufacturers of 
leauipnment were asked for lists of the 
imining companies to whom they had 
sold machines. These lists were then 
checked with the operators’ reports to 
The results are believed to} 
be as complete as a survey of this kind 
The assistance of all those 
who have contributed information is | 
gratefully acknowledged. 

The tonnage of bituminous coal pro- | 
duced by mechanized mining in 1929, 
7,862,000 tons, relates only to opera-| 
underground. It does not include 
coal loaded by power shovels in strip 
pits which amounted to approximately 
22,000,000 tons in 1929. 
include anthracite, 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 3.] 





World Weather Has Been Same 


| 


| Weather Bureau Says We ocinde May Be Broken But Trend 
Of Warm or Cold Years Has Shown No Definite 
Swing Either Way 


Through Last ‘Two Centuries 


| OT spells may break records, but the 

world’s climate has not changed 
permanently in the last two centuries, 
according to a statement on July 28 by 
Dr. C. F. Marvin, Chief of the Weather 


ment of Agriculture. 

In fact, fragmentary records tend to 
show the lack of changé goes farther 
back than the period covered by fairly 
dependable data, according to his 
statement. 

Average Maintained 

There are trends—a series of cold or 
warm years, followed by a series of 
the opposite character—but no definite 
| swing over long periods one way or the 


other, but “in the long run the weather } 


. 
6 - 
is 


straightens out the kinks” to an aver- 


age, it was stated. 


The Department’s statement follows 


in full text: 


Almost every day a new record is 
made somewhere for the hottest day, 
or the coldest day, or the heaviest rain- 
fall, or the dryest month. You might 
pick out localities and peak records 
and prove almost anything. For in- 
stance, Washington had its record 
snowfall in January, 1922, when 25 
inches of snow fell in 24 hours.’ That 
is more snow by several inches than 
has fallen in a day in Boston, New 
York, or St. Paul since the Weather 
Bureau began to keep snow records. 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5,] 


‘mechan- 


he pub- 


Neither does it 
3,427,000 net tons of | 


Roger Q. Williams ‘Grounded’ 


a hands-off policy in dealing with the 
Farm Board and that he would not 


cs Plight Explained 
Senator Capper stated orally at the 


Farm Board buy 100,000,000 bushels 
more wheat, as the chairman of the 


Senator Capper, who left later in the 
day for his home in Kansas, said that 


| the farmers of his State were greatly 
}disturbed over recent developments in 
{the wheat situation and added that he 


told President Hoover any help the Eed- 
eral Government could render the wheat 
farmers would be appreciated. The Pres- 
ident, he stated, showed a sympathetic 
| feeling for the wheat producers, but gave 
no indication of what, if anything, might 
be done to relieve the situation. 

Mr. Capper stated orally July 28 that 
he had urged on Chairman Legge the 
sale of flour rather than wheat in China 
because not only has the United States 
better milling facilities but such a plan 
would also retain the milling for Ameri- 
can labor. 

“T discussed with Chairman Legge the 
possibility of extending the sale of flour 
in China,” he said. “While I have had 
no encouragement in the program I urged 


[Continued on ae 2, Column 5.] 


Pilot Is Suspended 
For Bermuda Flight 


For Violating Regulations 


Roger Q. Williams, New York airplane 
pilot, who on June 29 made a nonstop 


|flight from New York to Bermuda and 


return, has been “grounded” for 90 days 
because he failed to secure advance per- 
mission to fly over British territory, ac- 
cording to announcement on July 28 by 
the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Notice that he had been suspended 
from flying any aircraft during the pe- 
riod of his suspension, and that he 


!should turn in his transport pilot’s h- 


cense immediately, has been sent to Mr, 
Williams by Gilbert G. Budwig, directon 
of air regulations, it was announced, 
This action followed an investigation be- 
gun after the receipt of complaints from 
Bermudan authorities, it was stated. 
Since there is no reciprocal agreement 
between the United States and Great 
Britain, it was explained orally, aviators 
of either country must apply for permis- 
sion to fly over territory of the other, 


}and this formality, the Department held, 
| was not observed by the New York flyer. 
| The specific violation is of section 62 (j) 
lof the air commerce regulations, the an- 
/nouncement said. 


Negotiations with Great Britain look- 





ing to a reciprocal agreement are now 
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Highway System Comptroller General Rules 


May Link Parks _ 


On Extending Air Mail Lines 


In Eastern Area Proposal for New Line to Winnipeg from Minneapolis 


Federal-aid State Highway Is 
Proposed to Be Compar- 
able With That Created in 


Western States 


is now received vid Chicago. 
speed up the delivery of a portion of the 
air mail now carried on the Chicago- 
Minneapolis route and permit the samc 
contractor to provide the haul.. It would 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


He is|appear to’the Department that in view 
ed in| of the representations made by the De- 
Cave | partment for the enactment of this legis- 
lation and in view of the benefits to be 
derived thereby, it would be in the in- 
terest of the public to authorize such 
extensions.” 

Mr. McCarl pointed out, considering 
the air mail law, that section 7 “appears 
le and clear that the facts must in 


limits of those appropriations. 
author of legislation which result 
the establishment of the Mammoth 
National Park. His statement follows 
in full text: 
The Mammoth Cave Nationa! Park in 
Kentucky comprises 70,618 acres, includ- 
ing the original Mammoth Cave and a 
dozen different units in the same section. | U 
It is the greatest system of caverns in  Simp* ‘ a 
the world. It is the only national park the first instance be found and deter- 
jn the world in which there are navigable mined showing than an extension is a 
streams. These streams are the Green| necessity In the carrying of the mail— 
and Nolin Rivers. Steamboats all the| that necessity being broadly the public 
ee around se Shane Evansville, Ind.,| interest in the carrying of the mail and 
Sea Bowling ices Ky te the cave "not the desires of the contractor for a 
. : a Sat p yer Pp > ” 
State Appropriation Made longer route. 
The Kentucky legislature last Spring The decision of ~ 5 sir gil Gen- 
> “KY PASE 2 jJast > g _ : kaudn . mates Gen 
appropriated $1,500,000 to supplement — — = full ae ostmaster Ge 
tr $850,000 of private subscriptions and ~~” ; 
$400,000 oe. aie 4 ~ Full Text of Letter 
purposes 0 the park. nder_ the e . 
Thatcher Act of May 25, 1926, the land. On Mail Contracts 
and cave properties have to be turned Dear Sir: There has been considered 
over to the Government in order to be-) your request dated July 9, 1980, for de- 
come part of the National Park Admin-! cision whether unde? section 4 of the 


istration and thereafter the National! air mail act of February 2, 1925, 43 
Park Service administers them. Stat. 605,806, as amended by the acts 
The necessary lands and cave prop-,of June 3, 1926, 44 Stat. 692; May 17, 


erties are now being acquired for convey- | 1928, 45 Stat. 594; and Public No, 178, 
ence to the Federal Government in ac-| Seventy-first Congress, approved Apr. 
cordance with the terms of the act of 29, 1930, particularly Section 7 of the 
Congress. Within a reasonable time. last named act, you are authorized to ex- 
the project will be consummated. When tend an air mail route now being operated 
: Minneapolis, a dis- 
Service, the necessary roads and trails|tance of 664 miles; from Minneapolis 
will be constructed and ‘the necessary | Via Grand Forks to Winnipeg. Canada, 
hotels and camps will be established and | a distance of approximately 445 miles, 
maintained in accordance with the Na-|and from Minneapolis via Sioux Falls to 


tional Park Service methods. 

Also, under similar legislation by 
Congress in May, 1926, the necessary 
lands fog the Shenandoah National Park 


Omaha, Nebr., a distance of approxi- 
mately 340 miles. In such connection 
you state that the contractor— 


“* * has indicated to the Department 


in Virgimia and for the Great Smoky its desire to have its route extended under 


Mountains National Park in Tennessee the provisions of this bill to Winnipeg | 
are being acquired and conveyed to the and to Omaha and the Department is | 


United States Government’ without |desirious of so doing. The distance from 
charge and as soon as these required Minneapolis to Winnipeg via Grand 
areas are conveyed the National Park Forks is 445 miles; the distance from 
Service will formally establish, main-| Minneapolis to Omaha via Sioux Falls is 
tain and operate these two additional | 340 miles” and that— 
national parks. “In the administration of the air mail 
Topographical Survey service it has become clearly. apparent 
The United States Geological Survey,that short routes of, say 500 or 600 
is now making a topographical survey of | miles, established separately and oper- 
the Mammoth Cave National Park under | ated by separate companies do not fit 
an appropriation recently made by Con-)into the general plan of air transporta- 
gress for that purpose. This is neces- tion development. If there ever was a 
sary to permit the delineation of the | transportation medium which called for 
outer boundaries of the Mammoth Cave | long routes, it is that of the air. 
National Park to the end that only lands “The cost of operating air mail planes 
within these boundaries may be secured js high, and this cost apparently must 
for that park. be borne by the Department in a large 
Some weeks ago Iwriginated a move- measure. To keep an airplane in the 
ment for an eastern national park-to-, air seven or eight hours a day on long 
park highway to connect by adequate routes is necessary to meet its original 
roads these three great national recrea-| cost, maintenance and operating ex- 
tion areas. There is a national park-to- | pense, within the life of the plane; pie 
park highway connecting the great na-+ is not possible on shart rogtes, hence\the 
tional parks of the West, which highway | increased cost. 
is several thousand miles in length, factor in the reason for long routes and 
There is every reason why a similar na-| possibly fewer operators. 
tional park-to-park highway should be| “A line north from Minneapolis +o 
established. Winnipeg would carry by plane certain 
The Mammoth Cave Natignal Park, | air mail which is now given to trains; 
the Great Smoky Mountain National and consequently, by an extension of an 
Park and the Shenandoah National Park | existing route into that territory, the 
are so situated as regards each other public would be better served. 
as to stand at the three points of an ir-| “The proposed extension from Minne- 
regular triangle. The three areas, with apolis to Omaha would provide a con- 
some small exceptions, are now con- | nection at Omaha to and from the trans- 
nected by Federal aid highways. I be-| continental route, which connection is 
lieve that the remaining gaps should| now received via Chi¢ago. It wouid 
be closed and that existing roads should | speed up the delivery of a portion of 
be widened and improved along the pro-|the air mail now carried on the Chi- 
posed route so that by the time these | cago-Minneapolis route and permit the 
three great areas are thrown open to same contractor to provide the haul. 
the public as national parks they may! ,, : 
be conveniently reached entour by the It would appear fo the Department 
thousands of automobilists who will de-| ‘hat in vieW of the representations made 
by the Department for the enactment 


sire to visit them. ; ; t : z : . 
Tentative Suggestion {of this legislation and in view of the 
le ties wellenal sreinite Seaseed pomenne 3° Se derived compen (ag would 
differing featuses of beauty and appeal oe See a public te au- 
and the recreationist can find no more as prem 
satisfactory means of utilizing a vaca- 
tion period than to negotiate by automo- 
bile these three outstanding scenic and 
recreation grounds of the East. 
The tentative suggestion that I have 


Decision Requested 
On Language of Act 


The submission requests decision with 
wenn l respect to the language of the act of 
made is for the proposed highway to Apr. 29, 1930, Public No. 178, which 
begin, for instance, in the Mammoth) amends the air mail act of Feb. 2, 1925, 
Cave National Park, which is situated) as amended by the acts of June 8, 1926, 
about 80 miles south of Louisville, Ky.,| 44 Stat, 692, and May 17, 1928, 45 Stat. 
and to run thence via Glasgow, Monti- 594, and carried a provision as section 
cello and the widely famed Cumberland | 7 as follows: 
Falls in Kentucky to Middleboro, Ky.; | “T} P sy kann sal sia a ae 
thence extending through Cumberland) .« he Postmaster General when in. his 
Gap via Knoxville to the Great Smoky judgment the public interest would be 
Mountains National Park: thence via promoted thereby, may make any exter- 
Reteville N.C antherarala a apt: sions or consolidations of routes which 
Oe ae -% are now or hereafter be estab- 


| mail 


Sustained Provided That Omaha-Winnipeg 
Line Is Not to Be Inaugurated 
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It would | postage on air mail from not less than 
|10 cents to 5 cents for each ounce or} 


fraction thereor, and provided for that 
substitution—with the consent of the air 


| 
| 
| 


_ At Session in Fall 


| 
| 
| Conference Meets Nov. 19-22 
| In Washington, D. C., to 
Present Conclusions 
Study by Experts 


| 
| 
\ 





Report Planned Mr. Capper Suggests Chi na 
On Child Health As Outlet for Wheat Surplus 


Proposal 


AvuTHOoRIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, BEING 


PuBLIsHED WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


for Milling and Liberal Credits Discussed With 
President and Chairman of the Federal 


| Farm Board 


[Contimued from Page 1.] 


tional bushels of wheat, Mr. Legge was 
| quite encouraging about the plan to find | 
new markets for flour, and said that | 
he has already given it considerable | 


of for the purchase of 100,000,000 addi-|country with any commerce worth men- 


tioning has suffered. It is just a ques- 
tion now of how soon some of these 
countries will hit bottom and begin com- 
ing back to a state of normal well-be- 





Federal Agencies 
Given Decision 
On Subscriptions 


‘Comptroller General Says 

| Publications May Be Paid 
For in Advance Without 
Certificate 





mail carrier and its surety and after suc-| Final reports of the investigations 


study. He believes there is a fair pros-| 


ing. 


Advance 


payments for newspapers, 


cessful operation for two years—of air 
certificates for the contracts. It 
was further provided that such certifi- 


jcates should entitle the carrier to carry 


the mail on said routes for a period not 
exceeding 10 years from the date of the 
contract and during the rendition of sat- 
isfactory service in compliance with ap- 
plicakle Post Office Department orders. 


Earlier Act Amended 
By 1930 Measure ” 


The act of Apr. 29, 1930, amended both 
section 4 of the act of Feb. 2, 1925, and 
section 6 of the act of May 17, 1926, and 
added sections 7, 8 and 9 to the air mail 
law, the amendments and additions be- 
ing as follows: 

“Sec. 4. The Postmaster General is 
authorized to award contracts for the 
transportation of air mail by aircraft 


between such points as he may designate | 


to the lowest responsible bidder at fixed 
rates per mile for definite weight spaces, 
1 cubic foot of space being computed 
as the equivalent of 9 pounds of air 
mail, such rates not to exceed $1.25 per 
mile. Provided, that where the air mail 
moving between the designated points 
does not exceed 25 cubic feet, or 225 
pounds per trip, the Postmaster General 
may award to the 
bidder who has owned and operated an 
air transportation service on a_ fixed 
daily schedule over a distance of not less 
than 250 miles and for a period of not 
less than six months prior to the adver- 
tisement for bids, a contract at a rate 


conducted by the White House Confer- | 
ence on Child Health and Protection 
will be made at a general session, Nov. | 
19-22, in Washington, D. C., the Secre- | 
tary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, | 


pect of finding a market in China by} 
means of liberal credits. Mr. Legge is 
certain that more American ftcur can be 
used in China. 


lowest responsible | 


who is chairman of the conference, has 
just announced. 

The work of the conference has con- 
sumed over a year and will represent a 
comprehensive survey of all aspects of 
health related to child welfare made by 
over 1,100 experts, according tc a state- 
ment issued by the conference July 28 
| announcing the forthcoming general ses- 
sion. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

Secretary of the Interior Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, chairman of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, has announced a general ses- 
sion of the conference, to be held in 
Washington, Nov. 19-22. 

Final Reports to Be Given 

At that time final reports will be pre- 
sented by the specialists in child health 
and protection who have been working 
!on committees for over a year. Repre- 
| sentatives of the fields of medical serv- 
ice, public health service, education and 


training, and care of the handicappce: | 


| will attend the sessions. 

Over 1,100 experts have been help- 
ing to gather the facts about present 
procedures in these various fields as they 
affect the children of the United States, 
and it is expected that the November 
'meeting will be attended by members 
lof the conference from every part cf 
|the country. 


not to exceed 40 cents per mile for aj It is hoped by those who have been 
weight space of 25 cubic feet or 225 | working on the conference investigation< 
pounds. Whenever sufficient ail mail is| for the past year, that “through tne! 
not available, first-class mail matter | conference accepted methods of chi'd 
may be added to make up the maximum | Care will be stimulated, out of date 


load specified in such contract. 


“Sec. 2. That section 6 of the act of 
May 17, 1928 (45 -Stat. 694, U. S. C. 
Supp. III, title 39, sec. 465c), be amended 
to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 6. The Postmaster General may, 
if in his judgment the public interest will 
be promoted thereby, upon the surrender 
of any air mail contract, issue in substi- 
tution therefor a route certificate for a 
period of not exceeding 10 years from 
the date service started under such con- 
tract to any contractor or subocntractor 
who has satisfactorily operated an air 
mail route for a period of not less than 
two years, which certificate shall pro- 
vide that the holder thereof shall have 
the right so long as he complies with 
all rules, regulations, and order that 
may be issued by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral for meeting the needs of the postal 
service and adjusting mail operations to 


|the advances in the art of flying and 


| passenger transportation, to carry air|bring the great American public to a! w 


| tificate 
I cite this as only one | 


mail over the royte set out in the cer- 

re any modification thereof at 
rates of compensation to be fixed from 
time to time, at least annually, by the 
Postmaster General; and he shall pub- 


lish in his annual report his reasons for 
the continuance or the modification of 


|any rates: Provided that such rates shall 


!not exceed $1.25 a mile. 


Such certifi- 
cates may be cancelled at any time for 
wilful neglect on the part of the holder 


to carry out any rules, regulations or | 


orders made for his guidance, notice of 


,such intended cancellation to be given 


in writing by the Postmaster General 
and 45 .°ys allowed the holder in which 
to show cause why the certificate should 


| not be cancelled.’ 


Additional Sections 
Added to Measure 


“Section 3. That after section 6 of the 
said act as amended additional sectious 
shall be added as follows: 

“*Section 7. The Postmaster General, 
when in his judgment the public interest 
will be promoted thereby, may make any 


extensions or consolidations of routes 


which are now or may hereafter be es- | 


| tablished.’ 


“Sec. 8. That the Postmaster General 
in establishing routes for the transpor- 
tation of mail by aircraft under this act 
may provide service to Canada within 
150 miles of the international boundary 


|line over domestic routes which are now 


| 


or may hereafter be established, and may | 
authorize the carrying of either foreign | 
or domestic mail or both, to and from | 


any points on such routes and make pay- 


ment for services over such routes out | 


of the appropriation for the domestic 
air mail service: Provided that this sec- 


|methods disproved, and new ones dis- 
covered; that out of the findings will 
be formulated unified programs through | 
which the interests of all children wiil| 
| be forwarded.” 
Aims of Conference Listed . 
Secretary Wilbur’s statement of the! 
aims of the conference which will cul-| 
minate at the meeting in November fol- | 
lows: | 


{ 


| 
| “The White House Conference on' 
| Child Health and Protection is to make | 
;a survey of our children, to study the | 
forces influencing them, and to try to 
chart out the wisest courses possible in| 
our future management of youth. There! 
is a duty that maturity owes to youth! 
which can only be carried out by the 
fullest use of existing knowledge. | 


“We have been fortunate in getting to- 
gether this group of splendid, trained 


“Such a plan would have to be worked | 
{out with connections in China worthy of 
liberal credit. While we did not get 
down to the practical details or name in-| 
dividuals, this program would have to be 
accomplished through business interests 
in America that are internationally con- 
nected. 


“If we can get a market there during 
the next few months for 10,000,000 bar- 
rels of flour, as I reeommended, it would 
help the wheat situation a great deal.” 

Senator Capper said that 10,000,000 
barrels of flour represents about 50,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat. 

The Kansas Senator also told Chair- 
man Legge that the wider use of wheat 

| products should be encouraged as a 
means of cutting down the surplus. The 
|millers sre already carrying on such a! 
campaign, he said. 

“Mr. Legge said the Farm Board would 
be glad to see this brought about,” ex- 
plained Mr. Capper, “but stated that the 
Board itseff is not taking an active part 
in it for it would have to do likewise for 
all ether farm products and cannot use 
its funds in that direction for wheat 
alone. 

“I made the practical suggestion that 
more wheat storage facilities are 
needed,” he said. “Mr. Legge didn’t | 

| think this was an immediate problem be- | 
|cause nothing much can be done to help 
on this year’s crop. Then, too, it would 
have to come through the National 
arain Corporation and its cooperative | 
units. 

Just before leaving Washington, the | 
Kansas Senator gave his .opinion that | 
business conditions are improving in the 
United States. 

“The business depression 
wide,” said Senator Capper. 


world- | 
“Every 


is 





Highway Commission 
Appointed by President 


President Hoover, it was announced at 
the White House on July 28, has desig- 
nated a special commission of three 
members on the part of the United 
States to cooperate with representatives 
of Canada in a study regarding the con- 
struction of a highway to connect the 
northwestern part of the United States 
with British Columbia, the Yukon Ter- 
ritory, and Alaska, with a view to ascer-| 
tain whether such a highway is feasible 


and economically practicable 


under the, 


\legislating for farm relief. 


“In my opinion, the pendulum already 
has begun to swing the other way in 
the United States. I do not know how 
fast it will swing, but there are very 
strong indications that business in Amer- 
ica is gradually building up on a firm 
basis. 


“There is no denying that conditions | 
are far from satisfactory, and that some! 
to restore | 
| agriculture to the rank of a paying in- 


dustry. 


readjustment must be made 


The farm problem is a matter 
for earnest study and intelligent and 
frank discussion. 

“Congress has made some progress in 
But it is 
too early to say that the legislative pro- 
gram in this direction is complete. There 


is one thing that is apparently badly 
needed. That is a better understanding 
between the industrial East and the 


agricultural West of the problems of the 
farmer. 


“Eventually it will be possible to sit | 


down in a friendly spirit and solve these 
questions sympathetically and _ fairly. 
Public attention in recent years has been 
so focused upon the plight of the Ameri- 
can farmer, that it is inevitable that 
those unfamiliar with his troubles will 
come to understand them. It takes time 
to lay a groundwork of intelligent sym- 
pathy and constructive cooperation. But 
Iam satisfied that this will come to pass. 
Then the East and West will really meet 
and it will do both good. 


“This farm problem is something that | 


every Senator and Congressman from an 
agricultural State is taking home with 
him. He is anxious to compare notes 
with his own folks and get their reac- 


|tions to current events and their sug- 


gestions to improve conditions. 
Reduced Rates 
May Be Beneficial 


The reduction in freight rates on grain 
ordered by the I. C. C. for Oct. 1 may 
have a tendency to retard marketing 
until that date in some areas and in this 
way may be beneficial to farmers besidc- 
effecting a saving in transportation, the 
chairman of the Federal Farm Board, 
Alexander Legge, stated orally July 2x. 

Mr. Legge said he believes there is 
justification for the belief expressed Ly 
C. E. Huff, president of the Farmers 
National Grain Corporation, that priccs 
for grain will be higher leter in the 
season than they have been in the early 


part. Feeding of wheat to livestocr 
which is reported from many points, 
will aid in reducing the surplus and 


raising prices, he said, 
He said he has not had time to study 


workers and through their united efforts | provisions of public act No. 228 of the | fully the decision of the Commission on 


jwe anticipate that we will be able to| 


full appreciation of thea res 
we owe to our children. 

“The White House Conference must 
| not only gather information, but it | 
;must develon methods for communica- | 
ting it to those in every part of our! 
}country, so that an interested and in- 
| formed citizenship will unite in the solu- 
jtions of the many problems of child-| 


hood.” 


ponsibilities | 








the authority ~ivenyby the act of Mar. 
2, 1929, to contract for foreign air mail | 
| service.’ 

| “See. 9. After July 1, 1931, the Post- 
master General shall not enter into con- 
tracts {or the transportation of air mail| 
| between points which have not thereto- | 
| fore had such service unless the contract 
jair mail appropriation proposed to be 
obligated therewith is sufficient to care | 
for such contracts and all otNer obliga- | 
tions against such appropriation with- | 
jout incurring a deficiency therein.’” 


Power Is Given 
Postmaster General 


That is to say in substance section 4} 
| of the air mail contract law, as amended, | 
‘authorized the Postmaster General to| 
award contracts for the carriage of mail 
between designated points on the basis 
of acceptance of the lowest responsible 
bid; section 6, authorized said official | 
upon the surrender of an air mail con- 
tract after at least two years of satis- 
| factory service to isseu in lieu thereof a 
route certificate to the contractor, elim- 
|inating the necessity of competitive bids 
after each fiscal year, or at other stated 
intervals, for a period of 10 years from 


| 
| 


? 


| 71st Congress, approved May 15, 1930.| 


The special commissioners are Ernest | 
— Sawyer, of California; Maj. Mal-. 
colm Elliott,-Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army; and Herbert H. Rice, of, 
Michigan. { 


Plane Pilot Is Suspended | 
For Flight Over Bermuda 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
in progress, it was stated at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The Bermuda flight was made in the 
monoplane “Columbia,” which previously 
had been flown to Germany by Clarence 
D. Chamberlain and Charles A. Levine, 
according to Department records. Mr. 
Williams was accompanied on the Ber- 
muda flight by Errol Boyd, a Canadian, 
as copilot, and by Harry 


| 


P. Connor, 


Mr. Williams and Lewis H. Yancey 
on July 8 and 9, 1929, made a nonstop 


was flown to Rome, the original objec- 
tive, the Department records show. 





Policy on Envoy’s Liquor 


The policy of the Department of State 
in regard to the use of alcoholic bever; 
ages by foreign diplomats is that it is 
|the Department’s policy to protect dip- 
lomatic privileges rather than attempt 
to narrow or restrict them. 

This policy was outlined by the Sec- 
retary of State, Henry L. Stimson, last 
|year, and the Assistant Secretary of 
| State, William R. Castle Jr., stated 


eastwardly via Bristol, Tenn., and Roan- 
oke and Natural Bridge, Va., down the 


may ‘tion shall not be construed as repealing 
' 





| lished.” 


| ———__-_____—_ —_--- 
| [Continued on Page 11, Column. 2.] 


| orally July 28 that the policy had not 
| been changed. 


Shenandoah Valley to the Shenandoai| , This statutory provision appears sim- 
National Park; thence describing a loop ple and clear that the facts must in tne 
via Washington, D. C., Fredericksburg, first instance be found and determined 
Richmond and Appomattox, Va., back to | Showing that an extension is a necessity 
and across that part of the route ex- |!" the carrying of the mail—that neces- 
tending from the Great Smokies to/|Sity being broadly the public interest in 
Shenandoah National Park, and return-|the, carrying of the mail and not the 
ing to Kentucky over United States desires of a 
Highway No. 6, the Midland Trail, via! Toute. 

Charleston and Huntington, W. Va.; 
thence continuing over the Midland Trail) is grounded on the well known principle 
via Ashland, Lexington and Frankfort,|of competitive bids required under sec- 
Ky.; thence running from 
southwardly via Bardstown and the Lin-| ous statues in 


public contracting. 


Louisville | tion 3709 Revised Statutes, and analag- | 
It | 


coln Farm in Larue County to the Mam- seems at first to have been contemplated | 
moth Cave National Park, the point of that only air mail, requiring a greater | 


beginning. amount of postage than ordinary mail, 


I have thought that any such national | would be carried over the air, mail routes | 


park to park highway route should de- established, but by the amendment of 
scribe the loop to Washington, the Na- June 3 
tion’s Capital, and through Virginia to Postmf&ster General, within 


the 


ready enumerated. Doubtless most tour-| vide by contract with air mail carriers 
ists who may plan to visit these great for the carriage of other than mail bear- 
national park areas will desire to in-|ing air mail postage. 
elude in their itineraries the W ashington,| The act of May 17, 1928, reduced the 
Richmond and Appomattox loop or at 
least some similar ioop. : : > 
The Director of the National Park |°f Some of the more outstanding scenic 
Service, Horace M. Albright, and the as- and historic points along the way. 
sistant directors, are heartily in favor Of course, every community cannot 
of a highway route of the indicated | hope to be on the proposed eastern na- 
character as I have just described it,| tional park-to-park highway. There has 
So also, the Bureau of Public Roads of been a good deal of hearty response to 
the Department of Agriculture is in favor the suggestion for this highway and I 





of it. Any such interlining highway sys- | ®™ hopeful that in due time it may be 
tem would have to be evolved or agreed agreed upon and appropriately desig- 
upon as a result of careful studies and nated, improved and maintained. I have 


vidden over that part of the’ proposed 
highway, along the route I have sug- 
gested, via Louisville and the Mammoth 
tave National Park to central and east- 
ern Kentucky, through West Virginia, 
the Shenandoah National Park area and 


cooperation among the Federal agencies 
involved and the State highway commis- | 
sions and State national park commis- 
sions. 

And I may add, also, the automobile 
clubs, chambers of commerce and other 


1926, it was provided that the: 
b p rin maxi- | 
include the greatly historic localities al-|mum charges therein ‘stated, could pro- | 


Census Bureau Reports Increase 


In Population of Thirteen States 


New Reapportionment Despite Population Gains 


Preliminary figures of the total popu- , 


lation of 13 States show that these 
étates had a combined increase of 
1,300,144, or about 7.6 per cent since 


1920, according to the statement of the 
Bureau of the Census, July 28. This 
increase from 17,116,483 to 18,416,627 is 
less than the estimated average of what 


the percentage of gain will be for.all of | 


the United States, it was stated. 


The 13 States which have reported to- | 
tal populations up to this time and the | 


percentage of increase during the past 
10 years are: Georgia, 0.2 per cent; 
Mississippi, 12.1 per cent; Connecticut, 


| 16.1 per cent; South Carolina, 2.9 per 


cent; Vermont, 1.9 per cent; Virginia, 


4.7 per cent; Maryland, 12.1 per cent; 
West Virginia, 18.1 per cent; Rhode 


‘Island, 13.7 per cent; Arkansas, 5.8 per 


similar organizations of a local char- to Washington. Shortly I hope to be 
acter doubtless will give their views| able to drive over the remaining part of | 


the suggested route via Fredericksburg, 


touching the best and most convenient | 1) . 
. Richmond and Appomattox to Natural 


routes. I believe that the general desire 
will be to select the most convenient ane 
practicable highway connection between | M 
these great national park areas but with | Knoxville 
certain allowance for inclusion therein’ ville. 


Mauntain National Park area and on via 


i 


z 


Bridge and thence to the Great Smoky | 


cent; Maine, 4.1 per cent; New Hamp- 
shire, 4.7 per cent; and Delaware, 6.2 
per cent. 

In spite of these gains, however, some 
of these States will lose representation 
in Congress, under the new reapportion- 
ment, it was pointed out, though, it is 
necessary for the total population to be 
announced before it can be definitely 
decided which of these States will lose, 
and to what extent. 

In the population announcements for 
these 13 States, a definite trend to city- 
dwelling is shown, it was explained. 
Of the approximately 483 counties in 
these “3 States, more than 294, or over 
60 per cent reported decreases during 
the past decade, while of the 127 cities, 


and Cumberland Gap to Louis- ! having more than 10,000 people, all but 


‘13 reported gains, it was shown. Dur- 


t 


ing the last 10 years, there were 30 
| cities added to the class of cities of 10,- 
000 and over, it was said. ‘his was not 
demonstrated in Delaware, it was pointed 
out, since Wilmington, the oniy city in 
the State of 10,000 or over reported a 
drop in population, while all three coun- 
ties in the State reported gains. 

West Virginia had the largest numer- 
| ical increase, as well as the highest per- 
centage increase of the 15 States an- 
nounced up to this time, it was shown, 
\this State increasing from 1,463,701 to 
| 1,728,510, a gain of 18.1 per cent. Geor- 
| gia, increasing from 2,895,832 to 2,902,- 
127, while being the largest State to re- 
| port to date, had the smallest numerical 
| increase and the smallest percentage of 
|gain. This gain of 4.295, represented an 
| increase of only 0.2 pér cent. 
| In Georgia, 103 of the 155 comparable 
counties reported losses in population 
|during the last 10 years, while 58 of the 
100 counties in Virginia had smaller 
| populations than in the 1920 census, it 
{was disclosed. Baltimore, Md., was the 
largest city to report in these States, it 
was stated, a gain from 733,826 to 
801,741, while the next largest was At- 
jlanta, Ga., which increased from 200,616 
to 266,559. 

The highest increase 


percentage of 


|among the cities of 10,000 and over, was | 

in- | 
per- | 
{centage increase of 710.7 per cent, while | 
|El Dorado, Ark., which increased from | 


Va., which 
11,325, a 


Hopewell, 
1,397 to 


reported by 
'ereased from 


13,887 to 16,420, a gain of 322.4 per cent 
| was the next highest, it was stated, 


j inaarinaiinnenseeneme 


Kight-hour Workday 
Urged in Minnesota 


contractor for a longer! T og of Representation in Congress Faced by Some Under Governor Suggests Means to 


The basie air mail act of Feb. 2, 1925,/; 


Relieve Unemployment 


| 








State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, July 28. 

The awarding of contracts for State 
highway construction to bidders who will 
agree voluntarily to maintain an 8-hour 
workday, to employ only residents of 
Minnesota and to use materials made 
within the State so far as possible has 
| been recommended by Governor Theo- 
|dore Christianson. 

The governor’s suggestion was made 
jin letters directed to the commissioner 
\of highways, C. M. Babcock, and the 
commissioner of purchases, H. W. Aus- 
tin, it was announced at the governor's 
office, and followed conferences with em- 
ployers and_ representatives of labor 
groups. 

“I am aware of the fact,” the gover- 
nor wrote, “that our 8-hour law does 
not apply to highway contracts. I be- 


| lieve, however, that voluntary adoption 


| the 8-hour principle would be 
| helpful. It would help spread employ- 
| ment. It would not cost either the State 


|or those having road contraets with the 
| State a single dollar in additional pay 
roll, for wages are determined on the 
hour basis. 

“I am not suggesting a wage read- 
justment. I am recommending a labor 
readjustment to spread the State’s road 
money, so as to make it pay rent on 
more homes and grocery bills for more 
families, 

“It is my hope that the State’s ex- 
ample will be followed not only by mu- 
nicipal divisions of the State, but by 
private corporations and individuals as 
well,” 


grain rates and therefore is not in posi- 
tion to estimate the benefit to agricul- 
ture. 


reduced rates take effect, he added. The 
reduction in some areas amounts to as 
much as 5 or 6 cents a bushel, he un- 
derstands. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, may not be able to attend the 
acreage-adjustment meeting in Indian- 
apolis, Aug. 1, as planned, Mr. Legge 
said. Mr. Hyde has gone to Florida to 
survey the fruit fly eradication work 
there, and he may not be able to reach 
Indianapolis in time, Mr. Legge said. 

The trip to advocate acreage adjust- 
ment will extent? throughout the north- 
west, according to Mr. Legge. He and 
Mr. Hyde: will hold meetings in Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington and Montana, and 
probably some other States, to impress 


of New York, navigator, it was stated, 9" agricultural extension workers the 


need for smaller wheat crops, he said. 
Nils A. Olsen, Chief of the Bureau of 


| flight of the Atlantic Ocean, in the plane Agricultural Economics, and C. W. War- 
|“Pathfinder,” from Old Orchard, Me., to burton, director of extension work for 
| Santander, Spain, and later the plane the Department of Agriculture, also will 


make the trip, according to Mr. Legge. 
Mr. Legge will leave for the Indianap- 


\dlis meeting July 31, he said, and the; 


trip will last about two weeks. There 


‘will be discussions of the problems of! 


various branches of agriculture other 
than wheat, he said. 


,3648 of the Revised Statutes 


A large part of the Winter wheat | 
crop will have been moved before the! 


magazines and periodicals for official use 
may be made from available Government 
appropriations without a certificate by 
the head of the establishment concerned 
as to the use, according to an opinion 


jof the Comptroller General, J. R. Mc- 


Carl, made public July 28. 
The opinion is contained in a ietter to 
the Secretary of the Navy, which, as 


|made public, follows in full text: 


Sir: I have your letter of July 1¥, 
1930, as follows: 

“Decisions of your office under the 
provisions of the act of Mar. 4, 1915 
(38 Stat. 1049; title 31, section 530, U. 
S. C.), hold that the validity of an ad- 
vance payment for periodicals is de- 
pendent upon a certifeate in writing, 
signed by the head of the department or 
other Government establishment, that 
the periodicals are for official use. 


Statutes Are Quoted 


“Section 5 of the act of Mar. 4, 1915, 
reads as follows: ‘That hereafter sub- 
scriptions to periodicals, which have been 
certified in writing by the respective 
heads of the executive departments and 


» 


,other Government establishments to be 


required for official use, may be paid in 
advance from appropriations available 
therefor.’ 
_ “The act approved June 12, 1930 (Pub- 
lic No. 547, 71st Congress), provides: 
‘That subscription charges for newspa- 
pers, magazines, and other periodicals 
for official use of any office under the 
Government of the United States or the 
municipal government of fhe District of 
Columbia may be paid in advance from 
appropriations available therefor, not- 
withstanding the provisions of. section 
(United 
States Code, title 31, section 529)> 
“In view of the fact that the later 
statute does not require the head of an 
executive department or other Govern- 
ment establishment to certify in writing 
that the newspapers, magazines, and 
other periodicals are required for offi- 


|cial use, it is requested that you inform 


the Navy Department whether advance W 
payments for newspapers, magazines and 
other periodicals for official use of the 
Navy will be approved without a certifi- 
cation by the Secretary of the Navy that 
they are so required for official use.” 
Certificate Not Required 

The act of Mar. 4, 1915, 38 Stat. 1049, 
created an exception to the inhibition 
against advance payments contained in 
section 3648, Revised Statutes, as to 
periodicals which have been certified in 
writing by the administrative heads of 
the executive departments or other Gov- 
ernment. establishments to be required 
for official use, but did not remove the 
restriction against advance payments 
for newspapers. The act of June 12, 
1950, 46 Stat. ——, authorizes payment 
in advance for newspapers, magazines, 
and other periodicals notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 3648, Revised 
Statutes, and while the act of 1915 is 
not specifically repealed therein, it is 
clearly thg legislative intent that such 
act be regarded as superseded. 

Answering your question § specifically 
you are advised that advance payments 
for newspapers, magazines and _ periodi- 
cals for official use are authorized from 
appropriations available therefor without 
a certificate by the respective heads of 
the executive departments or other Gov- 
ernment establishments that they are re- 
quired for official use. 


While the act of June 12, 1930, does A 


not authorize the purchase of or the 
subscription to newspaers not otherwise 
authorized by law to be purchased or 
subscribed to, nor the purchase of o 
the subscription to magazines or othcr 
periodicals except such as may be shown 
to be required for official use and for 
which an appropriation is available, it 
does permit the establishing of the offi- 
cial need by evidence other than the 
written certificate of the head of the 
department or establishment. 
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Alleged Activity 
Of Communistic 


Groups Outline 


House Committee Is Told 
That Reports of Small 
Membership in Radical 


Agencies Are Deceptive 


Chicago, July 28.—The House subcom- 
mittee investigating the activity of 
communists in the United States opened 
its hearing here today. 


Harry Jung, executive secretary of 
employers’ and vigilance organizations, 
was the first witness. He advised the 
committee not to be deceived by reports 
of the small membership in communist 
organizations. 


“That is part of the Russian 
he said. 

Representative Hamilton,Fish (Rep.), 
We Garrison, N. Y., chairman of the Com- 
mittee, did most of the questioning. 

He asked Mr. Jung how many com- 
munists in America were native born. 
“About 50 per cent,” he replied. 

“But you have said that about 65 per 
eent are Jewish and that a large per- 
centage are of slavic origin. How do 
you account for that?” 

“IT admit that sounded like a contra- 
diction, but I still maintain that 50 per 
cent are native born,” he said, 

Representative Fish said that this esti- 
mate differed from that of others given 
the Committee. 

Woman Testifies 


a 


Mrs. Helen K. Stuart, of Nenah, Wis.., | 


told her adventures in a supposed con:- 
munist camp and Summer school near 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Mrs. Stuart said that she had heard 
of other communist schools besides this 
one but had not visited any of them 
She understood that several more camps 
were projected. 

Chairman Fish explained that in his 
opinion communists did not now menace 
the Government but were a menace in 
the industrial world because of the pos- 
sibility for sabotage. 

“The agents of the soviets have un- 
doubtedly become more active when large 
numbers of men are out of work and 
they have been more in the open during 
the last two years,” he said. i 

“We are a fact-finding committee cre- 
ated for the purpose of determining what 
legislation should be enacted to give 
Federal departments authority to check 
up on communist activities. 
thority has not existed j 

since the war.” 
‘The hearings are expected 
through Tuesday, July 29, 


Communist Activities 


In Ford Plant Denied 


n this country 


last 


to 


America Has Little to Fear. 
Says Charles E. Sorenson 


Detroit, Mich., July 28.—The Ford Mo- 
tor Company has not been troubled with 
radicals’ activity, and with sound indus- 
tries the country has little to fear from 
that source, according to statements on 
July 26 by Charles E. Sorenson, a repre- 
sentative of Henry Ford, who appeared 


late in the afternoon before the House | 
‘subcommittee that is investigating com- | 


munist work in the United States, 
The committee, of which Representa- 
tive Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., i 
chairman, met late in the day to qucs- 
tion Mr. Sorenson about an interview 
quoting him upon his arrival July 16 in 
New York from Europe. This concluded 
the Detroit hearings, and the committee 
is to be in session in Chicago July 
and 29. . 


Newspaper Article Cited 

The committee showed the Ford exec- 
utive a clipping in which he was quoted 
as having said that he regarded as futile 
the proposal of Elihu Root to establish 
a branch of the Department of Justice 
for the investigation of Communist ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. Sorenson said that -the statement 
was substantially correct, but had been 
embellished and did not accurately por- 
tray what he had in mind. He said he 
did not oppose the proposal to establish 
a Government unit to check the “Red” 
activities. 

He reiterated his statement that if 
American industries are as sound as they 
are advertised to be, the country has lit- 
tle to fear from the “Reds” who, he said. 


are seeking only to bring their standard 


of living up to “our own level.” 

Mr. Sorenson testified that the Ford 
Company has a private police force 
which checks up on its workers burt 
added that the company never has had 
trouble with the Communists. When 
shown 


Mr. Sorenson said, “I wish that might 
be prevented. I would like to see it 
stopped tomorrow.” 

Press Blamed for Labor Surplus 

The Ford executive blamed the press 
for a great influx of job seekers in De- 
troit. “*The newspapers,” he said, “broad- 
cast the fact that we are taking on men 
and_hordes of jobless men are attracted 
to Detroit. 

“We have in our plants,” he said, “a 
number of Russians who are studying 
our production methods, ’ 
men and are doing what we expect of 
them. or they would not be there. Ofr 
relations with the soviet government 
have been entirely satisfactory and we 
are not ashamed of our association.” 


Production of Wool 
Increases for Year 


Six Per Cent Expansion Found 
In Output for 1930 


Wool production in the United States 
this year was 6 per cent larger than in | 
1929, tne Department of Agriculture 
stated July 28 in its preliminary esti- | 
mate of wool shorn. The sheep shorn 
were more numerous than last year and | 
the average weight of fleeces also was 
larger, according to the Department. The 
statement follows in full text: | 

The amount of wool shorn in the | 
United States in 1930 was 327,989,000 | 
pounds according to the preliminary esti- 
mate of the 1930 wool production of the 
Department of Agriculture. This is 19,- 
042,000 pounds or 6 per cent greater 
than the revised estimate of 308,947,000 
pounds shorn in 1929. 

The increased productiog this year 
over last was due to the larger num- 
har of sheep shorn and an increase in | 
he average weight per fleece. The num- | 
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game, 
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Such au- | 


samples of Communist propa-| 
ganda distributed among Ford employes, | 


They are work- | 


fson, had previously 


| was produced, 
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t of Feed Grain Crops | 
In Europe Below That of 1 929 Tn Central States | 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: TUESDAY, JULY 29, 1930 


Acreages Generally 


(] Department of Agriculture Receives Reports That) 


Are Smaller Than 


Last Year 


| European production of feed grains 
[this year probably will be smaller than 
last year, according to reports received 
by the Department of Agriculture. Acre- 
|ages are smaller, and estimates of the 
Prussian crops of barley and oats are 
\below the figures for 1929. 
| The estimate of the corn acreage for 
| five European countries is 11.4 per cent 
|smaller than last year, and, while the 
lcrop forecast for the United States this 
| vear as of July 1 was 7.2 per cent larger | 
lthan last year, heat and drought nave 
lyeduced the crop considerably, the De- 
partment said. The statement follows in | 
full text: 
Feed Grain Indications 

Indications are that the 1930 crops of 
feed grains in Europe will be smaller 
than in 1929. Acreage figures received 
to date on barley, oats and = are ail] 
}smaller than those of last year The! 
most recent additional outstanding ev1- 
dence of reduced production comes fron) 
Germany and Poland. A cabled report 
on production in Prussia, the leading! 
grain-producing area of Germany, trom) 
Agricultural Commissioner — Steere at] 
Berlin, states that the 1930 barley crop 
Prussia estimated at 73,000,000 
bushels, a decrease of 10 per cent Trom 
1929 figures. Prussia usually produces 
55 per cent of the total German barley 
crop. In oats, the 1930 Prussian esti- 
mate of 289,000,000 bushels is 19 per 
leent under last year’s estimate, and 
represents 70 per cent of the total Ger-| 
man oats crop. In the light of these} 
reductions, the size of the potato crop} 
will have greater significance than In} 
either 1928 or 1929 in connection wiih 
plans for raising livestock, notably hogs. ' 
In Poand also, indications point to} 
smaller crops of barley and oats. 

A slight reduction from 1929 in the 
parley acreage of The Netherlands places | 


Peanut Acreage 


(ec 


of 


| 


Increases in China 


Extension of 10 to 20 Per) 
Cent and Strong Prices) 


Are Shown in Report 


| ————_——_—_* 


> v in ~~ 
The acreage of peanuts In China has 


been increased this season by 10 to 20 
ner cent, according to advices received 
hy the Department Agriculture. 
Weather has been favorable to the grow- 
Ing crop. ; daa 

Stocks are low, shipments from Tsing- 
markets in June were 
smaller than in May, and prices were 
strong, according to he. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Reports from the important 
producing areas : 
the 1930 peanut acreage has been in- 
creased from 10 to 20 per cent, accord- 
ing to a cable received from Consul W. 
Roderick’ Dorsey at Tsingtao. Weather 
conditions have been favorable to the 
growing crop and the plants are looking 
well. 


of 


tao to foreign 


Active Period Now Over 


son is now cver. The United States and 
Canada have been practically out of the 
market for some time. Stocks are run- 
ning low. No new 
made with Europe, but it is estimated 
that about 5,000 short tons are still to 
be shipped on old commitments. 2 
South China and Japan are expected 
to continue buying cargo as long 
as stocks are available. Total shipments 
from Tsingtao to all markets during 


spot 
Spot 


June amounted to 30,817,000 pounds of | 


shelled and 2,389,000 pounds of unshelled 
nuts as compared with 35,721,000 pounds 
of shelled and 4,889,000 pounds of un- 
shelled in May; while total shipments 
were considerably lower than in May, 
the market ruled strong because of di- 
minishing stocks coupled with renewed 
interest from South China. 
Shipments to Europe 
Exports to South China in June 
amounted to 14,045,000 pounds of shelled 
against only 4,357,000 pounds in 
May. Shipments to Europe were mate- 
'yially lower, having amounted to only 
14,589,000 pounds of shelled and 2,019,- 
000 pounds of unshelled nuts as against 
29,158,000 pounds of shelled and 3,768,- 
000 pounds of unshelled in May. 


nuts as 


America during June, the Tsingtao ex- 
United States having 
amounted to only 400 pounds of shelled 
and 200,000 pounds of unshelled nuts. 
Exports to Japan equalled the forecast, 
having amounted to 789 short tons of 
shelled nuts. Unsold stocks in Tsingtao 
on June 30 were estimated at about 
7,000 short tons of shelled and about 
400 short tons of unshelled nuts. Visi- 
| ble supplies up country are placed at 
1,500 short tons of shelled and 200 short 
tons of unshelled. Chefoo stocks are re- 
ported as very small. 


ports to the 


Sending of Investigator 


To Russia Is Opposed | 


The Department of State would be 
much opposed to having an official of 
the United States Government enter Rus- 
sia with an official passport, the Acting 
Secretary of State, William R. Castle, 
Jr., stated orally July 28, when informed 
that the Department of the Treasury 
intended to send an official investigator. 

The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
informed the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mel- 
lon. that he was opposed to sending an 
official investigator to Russia. The in- 
vestigator was to look into the labor 
conditions under which 


s 


ber shorn this year was 41,930,000 head 
compared to 40,425,000 in 1929, The av- 
erage weight per fleece was 7.8 this year 
and 7.f last year. 

The increase in number of sheep shorn 
is general throughout the country, all | 
of the important sheep States except 
Michigan, Utah and Nevada reporting | 


The number of sheep shorn in the 13 
western range sheep States including | 
South Dakota and Texas which i.roduce 
nearly 75 per cent of the wool shorn 
was 29,834,000 this year and 28,713,000 
last. Wool psoduced in these States to- | 
taled 242,849,000 pounds this year and | 
226,872,000 pounds a year ago. The in- 
crease in wool shorn in these States this 
year compared to last is 15,977,000 
pounds or 84 per cent of the total in- 
crease of 19,042,000 pounds for the 
United States. 


‘ 


Department. | 


peanut | 
in China indicate that | 


The active period of the 1929-50 sea- | 


contracts are being | 





There was practically no interest from ! 


Russian timber | ‘ 


the 1930 total for 11 European countries 


| 1.3 per cent under the 1929 total for the} 


same countries. To date, 19 countries 
of the world have reported a total bar- 
ley acreage 1.2 per cent smaller than 
last year. Estimates of 1930 production 
in seven European countries stand 2 
per cent below a year ago. Recent esti- 
mates for Japan and Chosen are re- 
spectively below and above the 1929 
figures. In the 13 countries for which 


barley crop is 1.1 per cent under that 
of last year. 
Oats and Corn Outlook 

Eight European countries report a 
combined 1930 oats acreage 2.5 per cent 
smaller than that of 1929. Those reduc- 
tions, together with reduced figures for 
three north African countries and Chile, 
however, are not great enough to offset 
the larger areas sown in the United 
States and Canada. For the 15 coun- 
tries reported to date, therefore, the to- 
tal oats acreage stands 1.8 per 
above the total for the same countries in 
1929. In production figures, estimates 
for five European countries stand 6.1 
per cent under the 1929 level. Reports 
to date from North Africa indicate 
sharp reductions in output. Increases 
in the United States, however, have kept 
the total crop of the eight countries so 
far reported 5.4 per cent above the corre- 
sponding total for 1929. 

Estimates of corn acreage and produc- 
tion are available for only a few coun- 
tries. In European acreage, 
generally smaller figures are foreshad- 
owed by a cut of 12.6 per cent for 1930 
in the important Rumanian figure. 
France also records a reduction, as do 
eight other European countries reported 
earlier. The total for five European 


countries stands 11.4 per cent under the| 


1929 total for the same countries. In- 


ada, however, hold the total acreage in 


| eight countries so far reported at a point 


1.1 per: cent above a year ago. Bulgaria 
is the only European country to report 


cent | 
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Drought Worse World Weather Has Been Same _ | Tie President's Day 


‘Weather Bureau Announces 
Continued High Tempera- 
| tures Over Extensive 
| Farming Territory 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
|ever, was detrimental to the quality of 


i wheat crop in extensive areas and 
| was not favorable-to corn in most im- 


And Northwest 


Through Last Two Centuries 


All Available Weather Bureau Records Said to Show 


Trends of Warm or Cold Years But No Definite 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


But it does not necessarily prove that 
Winters are getting more severe in 
Washington than in these northern cities. 
| In the long run the weather straightens 
out the kinks, and averages all up and 
down to a level. We can not know pre- 
cisely what the weather was in the re- 
| mote past, or even in fairly recent times. 
The thermometer is only about 200 years 
jold. Although a few systematic obser- 
| vations were recorded in the 18th cen- 


} 


}over 50"to 60 years, however, shows de- 
;cided weather trends. For example, 
there has been a series of years 
greater rainfall, followed by a series in 
which “rainfall was below normal. And 
so with other elements of the climate. 

| Since 1920, for instance, the Winters 
| have been unusually mild for many sec- 
| tions of the United States, especially the 
eastern and Atlantic coast States. 


| indicate a continental wheat crop about! here and there. Records covering a wide | years, beginning with December, 1920, 
' 110,000,000 bushels below that of last|area of the United States have been! Winters were warmer than usual (40- 


year. Feed grains appear below last 
year’s figures, but the rye crop is still 
uncertain. It is believed that wheat 
production in Hungary is near last year’s 
| levels, with increased acreage about off- 
setting decreased yields. In Yugoslavia, 
| however, the crop appears to be about 
{20 per cent below that of 1929. Good 
| reports continue from the Danube areas 
of Rumania. 

In France, conditions continue very 
unfavorable, and Mr. Steere retains his 
estimated crop of 
Some estimates are placed around 239,- 
000,000 bushels. The quality of the 
French and Italian crops is unsatisfac- 
tory. For Germany, Mr. Steere repeats 
his estimate of about 140,000,000 bushels. 
The rye crop is probably below that of 
| last year, with the quality reduced. The 
|condition of the Spring grain crops in 
Poland shows a further decline during 
the past three weeks. Concerning Rus- 


conditions in Siberia during the first half 


collected only since 1870, when the 
| Weather Bureau was established. The 
oldest of the European national meterc 
| rological services, that of France, is only 
15 years older. 

For the most part, therefore, we musi 
| judge of earlier centuries by indirect or 
| fragmentary evidence, as shown by river 
stages, floods, heavy freezes, crop fail- 
jures, famines, and other unusual 
weather results that get into diaries 
and histories. So far as we can judge, 


shown no permanent change. Our pres- 
ent century will very likely average as 
many cold-Winters as the 19th century 
did. And the weather of the 19th cen- 
tury was probably no different, on the 
whole, from that of the 18th. 


A glance back through the 


le 
sowings in that region, however, were 
considerably delayed. There has been 


districts, particularly in Spring wheat. 


records 


year average) over more than half of the} 


> 


| United States. Durin,s 3 of the 10, ex- 
cessive heat prevailed over the entire 
country, except a relatively small area 
here or there. 
temperatures averaged well above normal 
in every State except California. In 
} 1923-24 the exception was the strip of 
Nevada and New Mexico; in 1926-27 it 
i; was New England; all the rest of the 
Nation stayed in the mild-weather map. 
| Every Winter from December, 1920, to 


257,000,000 bushels. |our weather for hundreds of years has| February, 1929, was warmer than usual 


in Delaware, Maryland, District of Co- 
lumbia, Virginia, and North 
iKight of the nine Winters were warmer 
;than usual in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Georgia, Missouri, 
'and Oklahoma 
ters were warmer than usual in Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, Ken- 
jtucky, Tennessee, South Carolina, Ala- 
|bama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Iowa, Ne- 


sia, Mr. Steere reports that Spring crop| considerable lodging of grain in some|braska, and Colorado. 


| The Winter 1928-29 would be rated 


of July were average or better. Spring) Harvesting in North Caucasus appears/cold by most of the country, as almost 


on the 1930 corn crop, and shows an 
estimated reducton of 7.4 per cent be- 
low 1909 figures. Morocco also reports 
some reduction. Those two are the only 
| foreign countries to report to date. The 


| creases in the United States and Can-| United States crop was estimated as of 


July 1 to be 7.2 per cent larger than 
last year, but heat and drought are re- 
ported as having reduced that lead ma- 
terially. 


to be experiencing difficulties and is be- 
ing delaved by rain. In Ukraine also the 
harvest is late. 

Cool, dry weather prevailed in Ar- 
gentina for the week ended July 21, ac- 
| cording to reports received by the United 
States Weather Bureau. Temperatures 
were 4 degrees below normal in the 
|northern zone and 7 degrees below 
normal in the southern zone. 
cipitation was reported in either zone. 


the whole region between the Pacific and 
the Allegheny Mountains averaged be- 
| low-normal temperatures during January 
and February. But along the Atlantic 
|seaboard old Boreas continued to smile 
| —or, perhaps, to nod—for while the West 
|Shivered and shoveled snow, the whole 
| tier of Eastern States, from the northern 
| tip of Maine to the southern tip of Flor- 


No pre-|ida, was one unbroken front of warmer- ' 


{than-usual weather. 


of | 


: Our | 
estimates are now available, the total | portant producing regions. Crop reports| tury, they were only for isolated places,; records show that for 10 consecutive | 


Thus, in 1920-21, Winter | 


Carolina. ! 


Seven of the nine Win- |} 


At the Executive Offices 
July 28, 1930 


11 a. m.—R. J. Kleberg Jr., of King 
| Ranch, Tex., called to discuss a phase of 
the cattle industry, the nature of which 
was not disclosed. 

| 11:30 a. m—The Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service, Hugh S. Cum- 
ming, called to discuss rural sanitation. 

11:45 a. m.—Senator Capper (Rep.), 
of Kansas, called to discuss the wheat 
| situation. 

12:15 p. m.—Representative Wain- 
wright (Rep.),:of Rye, N. Y., called to 
pay his respects. 

12:45 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with a group of Citizens’ Mili- 
|tary Training Corps of Ft. Washington, 
Md., and Fort Myer, Va. . 

Remainder of Day: Engaged with sec- 
| retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. 


‘Italian Boxer to Receive 
Hearing on Visa Extension 


Primo Carnera, Italian pugilist, will 
; receive a hearing Aug. 1 before the 
| Board of Review at the Labor Depart- 
|ment in an effort to obtain an extension 
of his visa permitting him to remain in 
the United States, it was stated orally 
July 28 by Peter F. Snyder, Assistant 
to the Secretary of Labor. 

To get the extension, the fighter must 
prove to the Board, which handles immi- 
gration that it important to 
certain persons for him to stay in this 
country. It is likely that he will offer 
such proof, Mr. Snyder said. 


cases, is 


The hearing, originally scheduled for 
| July 28, was postponed at the request of 
the person who asked for it, a friend of 
the fighter, Mr. Snyder asserted. The 
boxer could not be present July 28, it 
was said. Although it is not necessary 
for Mr. Carnera to attend the hearing, 
evidence must be submitted showing that 
in justice and equity he should be 
granted an extension of his six months’ 
visa, which expired June 30. 

An application for an extension of the 
visa was made July 3 and turned down 
July 10, whereupon the hearing was 
scheduled, according to Mr. Snyder. The 
boxer wishes to remain in the United 
States for forthcoming ring encounters, 
‘it was explained. 


| construction costs 
attracting industrial building 


Manufacturers take advantage of favorable conditions 
to build replacements, additions, new plants 
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Said to Increase | 


Use of Ice Cream , _ 


| 


Department of Agriculture ns 
Cons) Shee 


yi 


Specialist Claims 
‘ sumption During Present 


Year May Set Record 





Consumption of ice cream in the 
United States promises to be greater this) 
year than ever before, the heat wave, | 
prohibition, ahd increased development} 
of novelty packages for the product be-| 
ing among the responsible factors, it | 
was stated orally July 28 by O. E. Wil-| 
liams, of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, | 
Department of Agriculture. According | 
to the Department’s records ice cream} 
production increased from 260,090,000 
gallons in 1920 to 348,046,000 gailons in| 


1928. | 
Stating that prohibition has augmented 
use of ice cream in this country, Mr. 


Williams pointed to the fact that the 
place which punches of alcoholic content 
held on entertainment menus in prepro- 
hibition days has largely been filled by; 
the frozen commodity. 

A general change in diet during recent | 
years, involving an increased use of cold 
foods during the Summer season, also has 
contributed to the growth in use of ice 
cream. Ice cream novelties, such as 
chocolate-coated bars, cup containers 
and other small individual packages also 
have brought about increased purchases 
while a considerable increase has been 
made in the use of ice cream on the din- 
ing cars of trains, he stated. a 

If it were not for the business depres- | 
sion this year, there would have been a} 
tremendous increase because of the un- 
usual and general hot weather, Mr. Wil- 
liams said, adding that two of the larg- 
est dealers had informed him that their 
production figures were running in ex- 
cess. of those of last year. 


Consumption in Industrial Centers 

Industrial centers prove the greatest 
consumers of ice cream because they 
have the greatest pay roll and represent 
the class of people handling money, 
stated Mr. Williams. It is the people 
not affected by the depression who par- 
ticularly are the ones buying ice cream, 
he said further, calling attention to 
statements by authorities that the un- 
earned income in the country is almost 
as great as the earned income. It is 
that class of people who are buying ice 
cream, he said. 

The fact that use of ice cream is cen- | 
tered to a considerable extent in indus- 
trial localities is indicated by per capita 
consumption figures, _ the specialist 
pointed out. In 1927, for instance, the 
per capita consumption figures show the 
States using the least ice cream to be 
southern States as follows: New México, 
.48 gallon per person; Arkansas, .48 
galion-per person; South Carolina, .66; 
Mississippi, .81; Georgia, .84; Alabama, 
.84; and Louisiana, .96. 

Outside the District of Columbia, 
where the per capita consumption in 
1927 was 6.53 gallons per person, the 
largest per capita consumption was 
listed for the following States: Pennsyl- 
vania, 4.98; California, 4.57; New Jer- 
sey, 4.24; Wisconsin, 3.77; Delaware, 
3.73; Kansas, 3.69; Illinois, 3.50; New 
York, 3.52, and Missouri, 3.51. 

Explaining the difference between ice 
cream manufactured by companies which 
make that their business and by confec- 
tioners and others who manufacture for 
their own trade, Mr. Williams said that 
the individuals who buy ice cream dis- 
tributed by large companies generally 
secure the most for their money. The 
middle class people usually receive more 
for their money in purchasing medium 
grade ice cream than the so-called “Four 
Hundred” in buying high class ice cream, 
he stated. 

Medium Grade Ice Cream 

“n smaller amount of fat content is 
used in the medium grade ice cream, he 
explained, while more of the milk solids 
not fat are put in to take its place. He 
pointed out that growing boys, for in- 
stance, need cheese solids more than fat 
content. 

Inspection of ice cream is a State and 
local matter and one over which the De- 
partment does not exercise jurisdiction, 
the specialist continued. States, how- 
ever, prescribe sanitary conditions and 
have a standard for the minimum fat 
content and the maximum amount of 
gelatin permissible, while some States 
have a weight standard. 

With the development of ice cream 
making as an industry, the old home ice 
cream freezer is “‘getting to be like the 
horse, like Old Dobbin, a curiosity,” com- 
mented Mr. Williams. 

Calling attention to freezing of un- 
stirred ice cream simply by placing the 
preparation in a re igerator, he pointed 
out that it does not constitute ice cream. 
It is merely frozen custard in most in- 
stances, for enough sugar cannot be put 
in under those conditions, he said. 


Four Thousand Factories 
There are about 4,000 ice cream fac- 
tories in this country today, it was 
pointed out further. These manufac- 
turers require about 6,000,000,000 pounds 
of milk or the product of about 1,333,- 
333 dairy cows. The quantity of dairy 











products used in the manufacture of ice} 


cream, calculated in terms of whole milk, 
is almost equal to the quantity used 
in the manufacture of cheese, and is 
greater than the quantity used in the 
manufacture of condensed and evapo- 
rated milk: 

Ice cream, it is pointed out further, 
is an American institution. 
tion, as an industry, had its beginning 
about the time of the Revolution, accord 
ing to bureau officials, 

“The first newspaper advertisement 
offering ice cream for sale seems to have 
been one which appeared in The New 
York Gazette of May 19, 1777. One 
story says that Dolly Madison, the popu- 
lar first lady of the land when James 
Madison was President, was the first to 
introduce ice cream into the social events 
at the White House. Another gives 
Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, wife of the 
financial genius, the credit for having 


been the first to serve ice cream at a/| 


notable social function.” 

The Department points out further 
that from the standpoint of the dairy 
farmer, ‘the fact that three-fourths of 
the year’s production of ice cream 


Its produc- | 








is | 


made in the period from April to Sep-| 


tember inclusive, is important. There 
is not doubt that the ice cream industry, 
which has its heaviest production dur- 


1694) 


Novelty Packing 
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This photograph shows first activities in construction 
of the Naval Ammunition Depot at Hawthorne, Neyv., 
holes being dug into the sand to establish foundations 
for one of the buildings forming part of a plant which 
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the Navy. 


ON NEVADA 


is to be the most modern of its type in the world, ac- 


cording to a statement issued by the Department of 
The depot is being located near a deserted 
“gold-rush town,” 1,000 miles from the Pacific coast. 


DESERT | 





Department of the Navy. 








Naval Ammunition Depot Being Completed 
On Isolated Land in Heart vf Nevada Desert 





Depot to Be Commissioned in September After Two Years of Labor Is Declared to Be) 


Safest of Its Kind in World With Recurrent Explosions Made Prac- 


A new “naval station,” built on a+ 


| 


tically Impossible 


seven. 


desert in Nevada near the site of a de-| partly below ground. The spacing of the 
serted gold rush town, will be commis-| magazines in each group and the dis- 


sioned this Fall by the Department of 
the Navy, the approximate date set 


| 
| 
| 


i 


for the action being Sept. 30, according | 


to a statement just issued by the De- 
partment. The Navy’s newest reserva- 
tion will be the site of “a modern and 
scientifically designed ammunition depot 
which will be the safest, plant of its type 
in the world, the statement declares. 
Ammunition, mines, depth charges 
and other explosives will be stored at 
the new depot, which will be officially 
designated as Naval Ammunition De- 


| pot, Hawthorne, New., according to the 


statement, which follows in full text: 

On the western plains of Nevada, near 
the barren site of a deserted gold rush 
town, the Navy is completing construc- 
tion of its newest “naval station.” Here 
on a desert, 1,000 miles from the Pacific 
coast, a “town” known as the Naval 
Ammunition Depot, Hawthorne, Nev., 
will be commissioned by the Navy about 
Sept. 30. 


The Hawthorne reservation occupies 
180 square miles of barren land, sit- 
uated half-way between Reno and Gold- 
field. The reservation is on a gently 
sloping plain, 4,500 feet above sea level, 
bordered on the west by high mountains 
and on the north by Walker Lake, 
which is a reranant of a prehistoric in- 
land sea. The nearest railroad line, 
prior to the building of the “town,” was 
about 5% miles away. 

Construction was formally started 
July 24, 1928. A water supply was 
brought in from the mountains to the 
westward, where a 10,060,000 gallon res- 
ervoir has been constructed. Railroad 
tracks were laid to the site, highways 
built, electrical and steam systems es- 
tablished. High explosive magazines 
have been built, and, at some distance 
away, permanent quarters for the naval 
and civilian personnel who will inhabit 
the new town have been erected. 


Powder Magazines 
Placed in Groups 


The project at Hawthorne has involved 
the construction of. 145 permanent build- 
ings, including high explosive magazines, 
mine-handling buildings, a laundry, a 


istration buildings, residences and bar- 
racks, a hospital, a school house, an 


auditorium and a fire engine house, to-| 


gether with repair shops, storehouse and 
refrigerating plant. 

The work includes 8 miles of rail- 
rofds, 24 miles of highways, 15 miles 
of fencing, 35,000 square yards of pav- 
ing and sidewalks, a complete water 
supply system with  10,000,000-gallon 
dammed reservoir, a distributing reser- 


voir and 10 miles of piping, and com-| 


plete sewage disposal systems, under- 
ground steam and electrical systems, 
recreational facilities and extensive 
landscaping. 

The residences and school are of brick, 
while the other buildings in the adminis- 
tration and industrial area, located about 
a mile frcm the south end of Walker 
Lake, are of concrete and artificial stone. 
The magazines are located in groups of 


1 











| central heating and boiler plant, admin- | 


tance between adjacent groups is suffi- 
ciently great to minimize the danger of 
“sympathetic” detonation of adjacent 
magazines in the event of an explosion 
of one magazine in a group, and to pre- 
vent the destruction of one group from 
affecting adjacent groups. 

The Navy sought this site near Haw- 
thorne for the storage of ordnance ex- 
plosives in a region where the unfavor- 
able conditions for human habitation and 
agricultural development would afford 
necessary isolation. 


At the termination of the World Waz, 
the Navy was faced with the problem 


|of storing a huge supply of munitions 


which was on hand or in transit to 


France. This vast quantity of ammuni- | nayal officers. 


iter, Civil Engineer Corps, United States | 


tion, mines, depth charges and other ex- 
plosives was stored temporarily in the 
existing depots, through force of neces- 
sity, although it was recognized that the 
overcrowding of the ammunition depots 
was undesirable from*the standpoint of 
explosion hazard. 

The disaster at the Naval Ammunition 
Depot, Lake Denmark, N. J., in July, 
1926, emphasized the necessity of pro- 
viding adequate and properly protected 
storage facilities,for this great volume 
of ordnance material, and for the safe 
peace-time storage of war reserves of 
ammunition. 


Careful Survey Made 
In Selecting Site 


A board of Navy officers was ap- 
pointed to study this problem and to 
formulate a definite policy with regard 
to ammunition storage standards. After 
an exhaustive investigation of the ques- 
tion, this board recommended that a 
naval ammunition depot be established 
to serve the Pacific coast, to be located 
within 1,000 miles of the coast, to be so 
situated as to have convenient railroad 
connections to the Los Angeles-San 
Diego area, the San Francisco Bay 
region and the Columbia River-Puget 
Sound area, and to be placed either on 
Government-owned or cheap barren land 
covering an area of at least 100 square 
miles. 

In pursuance of this recommendation, 
naval experts inspected and investigated 
a number of sites in California, Utah and 
| Nevada, and recommended that the depot 
be located near Hawthorne, Nev., on a 
tract of 180 square miles of barren land, 
mostly Government-owned, which was 
available practically without cost. 

Excellent railroad connections to San 
Francisco and the Pacific Northwest al- 
ready existed within comparatively easy 
reach, and the connection to Los An- 
getes, while of narrow gauge in part, 
eventually could be improved as a stand- 
ard railroad. 

Climatic and meteorological conditions 
were excellent, rainfall averaging less 
than three inches a year. The soil was 
well-drained and firm, and ample sup- 
plies of sand and gravel were available. 

Walker Lake, 25 miles long and eight 
miles wide was near at hand and, havy- 
ing no outlet, offered excellent possibil- 
ities for the recreational facilities which 
are requisite for the maintenance of 





Causes of Fish Deaths Are Declared 
To Be Extremely Hard to Determine 





Michigan Conservation Depdrtment Says Little Has Been 
Accomplished in Reducing Mortality Rate 





State of Michigan: Lansing, July 28 


Discernment of reasons for deaths of 
fish is made extremely difficult because 
investigators encounter “a multitude of 
causes, all or most of whcih are closely 
inter-related,” according to a statement 
issued by the State department of con- 
servation. Little has been accomplished, 
accordingly, in the effort being made by 
State experts to reduce the death rate 
of fish, it is declared in the statement, 
which follows in full text: 

A multitude of causes, all or most of 
them closely inter-related, makes the in- 
vestigation of reasons for fish deaths 
extremely difficult, and except in isolated 
cases, little has been accomplished in 
the way of finding ways and means of 
reducing the death rate, according to Dr. 


Carl L. Hubbs, director, and Wendell H. | 


Krull, fish pathologist, of the Institute 
of Fisheries Research, in a report to the 
division of fisheries of the department 
of conservation. 

Dr. Hubbs’ report was made in reply 
to a question raised by the division of 
fisheries relative to the reasons for oc- 


ing and immediately following the sea-|casionally reported wholesale deaths of 
son when the production of milk is the| fish in some Michigan lakes, 


heaviest, helps to maintain the price of 


f 


t Such trouble is a recurrent condition|for such investigations of n 
dairy products in the Summer months.”|and seems to be rather general for the! mortality as can be made.” 


lakes of this and other States, Dr. 
Hubbs’s+report said. There are differ- 
ences, which may in turn be attributed 
directly or indirectly to many causes 
such as the number of fish in the lake, 
food supply, -temperatures of the water, 
the physical and chemical conditions of 
the lakes, breeding grounds and seasons 
age of the fish, parasites and mechanical 
| injuries, 
Investigations of this nature can not 
|readily be iSolated and attacked by ac- 
curate experimental methods, because of 
the multifarious inter-related conditions. 
“From the present standpoint of our 


| 


|Spring or early Summer seems to. be 
jinevitable “and more or less natural. 
| Whether this can be avoided or be re- 
duced, except in isolated cases, still re: 
| mains a question. Little can be accom- 
plished in most cases by investigating 
|fish deaths in natural waters. Never- 
the less, severe or unusual epidemics 





They are of the “igloo” type,?, 





knowledge, the loss of fish during the} 
{those who were off duty long enough to) 
|draw compensation and does not include 


\ 


morale in this isolated spot. The town 
of Hawthorne, formerly a busy 
center, but in recent years almost de- 
serted, lay within the limits of the reser- | 
vation but was not a part of it, while | 


Thorne, where the branch lines to the 


mining | who “get into serious trouble” 


Sea Gulls Damage | 
Utah Fruit Crops 


Birds Soon Resumed Normal 
Fare of Field Insects, Hovt- 
ever, Report Says 


State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, July 28. 


Sea gulls recently created a serious 
problem for the State department of 


agriculture by deserting their insectiv- 


erous diet and invading orchards near 
Great Salt Lake, where they did consid- 


erable damage to the fruit crop, accord- 


ing to information made available fy the 
department. 

The menace to the crops was of short 
duration, however, according to a report 


on the situation made by the State com-| 


missioner of agriculture, Harden Ben- 
nion. The gulls became: tired of the 
fruit within a week after they invaded 


|the orchards and have now returned to 


their normal fare of field insects. 





| Kstimating Speed 


Of Oncoming Autos 


Said to Be Difficult 


Connecticut Commissioner 
Points to Accidents Caused 
By Attempts to Pass Cars 
On Highways 


State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, July 28. 

Increasing difficulty attends the es- 
timation of speed of an oncoming auto- 
mobile by a motorist who ‘is cutting in 
and out of a line of traffic, according 
to the State commissioner of motor 
vehicles, Robbins B. Stoeckel. This is evi- 
denced, it is stated, by the constantly 
growing number of automobile drivers 
while try- 
ing to pass other cars. 

Mr. Stoeckel pointed to the fact that 
speeds teday are being “‘stepped up con- 
tinuously” as one of the reasons for the 
increasing danger of weaving in and 
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Far Back 


Few people have a true conception of 
the trachoma problem among the tn- 
dians of the Southwest. Persons un- 
familiar with trachoma do not realize 
that this dread disease, while it does not 
kill, can leave permanent disability and 
blindness in its wake. 

In civilized white communities, unde: 
| favorable conditions, the elimination ot 
this disease is a long and arduous task. 
The problem is increased tenfold among 
a primitive Indian population of a low 
economic status, living in dark or_un- 
ventilated hogans and_ tepees. Fre- 
quently whole families sleep on sheep- 
skins spread onthe dirt floors. Under 
|the de@ert condition obtaining over most 
of the Southwest, water is at a premium 
and personal cleanliness and sanitary 
| conditions are at their worst. , 
| The glare of the desert sands, the in- 
tense radiation of the sun, the prevalent 
jdust storms— all favor development of 
|trauma of the conjunctiva and facilitate 
the penetration of the trachoma viras. 
n addition to these unfavorable factors 
re added the Indians’ adherence to the 


| 





I 
a 


| medicine man and his suspicion of the | 


| white man’s innovations in matters of 
medical treatment. It is necessary to 
gain the confidence of the Indian before 
even a start can be made to render him 
medical aid. These few facts may help 
to make clear the tremendous difficulties 
under which the Indian Service works 
|in its campaign to eradicate trachoma. 
First Observed in 60s 
| The first indication which we find of 
|}any serious eye_diseases among the In- 
| dians occurs in the reports of Army sur- 
|geons stationed at western posts 
| tween 1860 and 1870. They occasionally 
reported undue contagious eye diseases 
‘and blindness among Indfans with whom 
{they came in contact. 
! The diagnosis “trachoma” appears in 


|the reports of physicians of the Indian| 


| Service as early as 1900. 
the cure and 


In recent years 
prevention of trachoma 


station joined the Southern Pacific Rail-' out of a string of cars on the road.) have constituted one of the greatest 
road, was about five and one-half miles The average speed is far above old ones| problems of the Indian medical service. 


away. Reno, the largest city of Nevada, 
lay 150 miles to the northward. 

The project for the ammunition de- 
pot was authorized on May 29, 1928, at! 
a total cost not to exceed $3,500,000, and | 
on July 24, 1928, the work was formally | 
stated by the Hon. Fred Balzer, gov-| 
ernor of Nevada, in the presence of over 
4,000 visitors, including many promi-! 
nent citizens and several high ranking | 
Lt. Comdr. Carl H. Cot-| 


Navy, who had been ordered as officer 
in charge of construction, began active | 
work immediately in the development of | 
plans for the station. 

Topographic surveys were completed 
by the Geological Survey Division of the 
Department of the Interior on Sept. 11, 
1928, and by Dec. 15, 1929, negotiations 
for the purchase of the private tracts 
needed for the reservation were com- 
pleted. 


Contracts for the railroads, highways 
and electric transmission lines. were 
awarded in rapid succession, and were 
followed by the contract for the main 
buildings and water supply system. 
Numerous other contracts were let as 
rapidly as plans could be prepared, the 
total awards to date being approxi- 
mately $2,900,000. The caiaaioal items 
yet to be done include the Cat Creek 
dam, the mine filling plant, and the land- 
scaping and general improvements of 
grounds. 

It is anticipated that the station will 


be ready for occupancy by Sept. 30, 1930, 
and that transfer of ordnance material 
will undertaken immediately. When 
completed, this modern scientifically de- 
signed ammunition depot will be the 
safest plant of its kind in existence, and 
will be a vital factor and an invaluable! 
adjunct in connection with the national 
defense in the Pacific area. 

The project was designed by the Bu-| 
reau of Yards and Docks under Rear 
Admiral Luther E. Gregory, Civil Engi- 
neer Corps, U. S. Navy, Chief of Bureau, 
and under the supervision of Commander 
Norman M. Smith, Civil Engineer Corps, 
U. S. Navy, project manager of the 
ordnance section, and has been carried 
through to practical completion under 
these officers and their successors, Rear 
Admiral Archibald L. Parsons, Civil 
Engineer Corps, N. S. Navy, thé present 
| Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
| Commander Glenn S. Burrell, Civil Engi- | 
{neer Corps, U. S. Navy and Lieut. Comdr. | 
|Carl H. Cotter, Civil Engineer Corps, U.| 
S. Navy, who has been in charge of con-| 
soe at Hawthorne from its incep- 
ion. 





Montana Restricts Camping 
- To Prevent Forest Fires 


State of Montana: 
Helena, July 28. 
Efforts to reduce the occurrance of | 
forest fires in Montana by restricting 
campers to designated areas are indi- 
cated in an official statement issued by 
the United States Forest Service, estab- 
lishing 1,500 camp grounds in this State. 
Approximately 1,500 of these camps 
are improved and have home-making fa- 
cilities, it is declared. 
The same statement urges motorists 
to exercise care in discarding lighted 
cigars and cigarettes. 





California Report Shows 


Hazard of Traffic Officer 


State of California: 
Sacramento, July 28. 


The hazardous character of the Cali- 
fornia traffic officer’s job was evidenced 
by a report just made public by Eugene 
W. Biscailuz, superintendent of the Cali- 
fornia highway patrol, showing three offi- | 
cers killed and 69 injured in performance | 
|of their duty within the last 18 months. | 


The 69 counted as injured include only 


scores of sprained legs, battered hands, 


'}and proper, he said. 


which were once considered reasonable 
“It is no longer 
safe to presume, after a hasty estimate, 
that there is time to get around one or 
two cars before an approaching car g@ts 
too near. 
the speed of an approaching vehicle, 
even in the daytime,” he declared. 
“Last year, 408 drivers cut out at the 
wrong time and found themselves 
accidents. Death resulted in several 
cases, there were numerous personal in- 


than 200 of these accidents were on 


straight-aways, where the view ahead was 


good. Andiyet the drivers failed to 
vehicles correctly. Many of the others 
cut in on curves, hills and at intersec- 
tions. Most of thefe accidents, 
ously, were the result of reckless driv- 
ing. The operators were without even 
the excuse that they could see for a 
long distance ahead. 

“Cases coming to Department atten- 
tion illustrate clearly that even experi- 


tance to pass two cars, the act should 
be undertaken only when there is an 
absolutely clear road for a long distance 
ahead. 








Data on Radio 


shown the practical contacts between 


Communications. 


HE electrical equipment division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce serves as a melt- 

ing pot for information on foreign 
markets and marketing conditions for 
the electrical and radio industries. 

“Please tell me the kind of electric 

current available in Timbuktu,” is a 
sample of the oft repeated requests. 
Our list of foreign power plants readily 
answers such questions. They also 
compile the only official list of foreign 
broadcasting stations, which is greatly 
in demand, and of course export sta- 
tistics, both of the United States and 
of foreign countries, constitute one of 
their “bread and butter lines.” Sev- 
eral years ago it became apparent that 
there was a real field in connection 
with the latest “baby” industry, con- 
cerning the marvelous transmission 
of waves to bring education and enter- 
tainment to the home, namely, radio. 

Back in September, 1927, the radio 

manufacturers, members of that divi- 
sion of the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers’ Association, decided that the 
industry needed to have more informa- 
tion on the activities of dealers and 
wholesalers and asked this division if 
it would be possible to evolve some 
scheme for obtaining information as to 
stocks on hand periodically. There, 
fore, on Oct. 1, of that year, question- 
naires were mailed out to some 32,000 
dealers and 900 wholesalers, asking 
their cooperation in furnishing stocks 
as of Oct. 1, 1927, as to receiving sets, 
both battery and electric, loud speak- 
ers, batteries and tubes. 

about 25 per cent replied and a tabu- 

lation was made by population group- 
ings in each State. ~ This first survey, 
for example, grouped together dealers 
reporting from towns of under 10,000 
population in each State, in towns from 








|lacerated faces, etc., which traffic offi- 
|; cers come to regard as a part of the daily 
grind of watching the roads, according 
|to the report. 


; - . a kre ree 
Mr. Fiscailuz said many of the injuries | 
should be reported, so as to give some | are of an extremely serious nature, one} 
| aan of the frequency of the deaths in| officer having been off duty for 18 months. | 


different lakes, and to yield opportunities | Broken legs and arms, incurred in dashes 


atural fish|after speed-maddened motorists, are of 


frequent occurrence. 


10,000 to 25,000 population and so on 
up, giving a total number of 17 groups. 
* 


% * 


JO SALES figures were requested 
for this initial survey, but on Jan. 
, 1928, in addition to asking the same 
_ In the next of this series on “Com 
issue of July 30, Marshall T. Jones, of 


Expert drivers often misjudge | 
in| 
juries, and in every accident there was | 


considerable damage to property. More} 


judge conditions and the speed of other | 


obvi- | 


enced drivers need a long straight dis-| 





Topical Survey of Federal Government 


their place in the administrative organizations. - 


| While the origin of trachoma among 
|the Indians can not be proved, there is 
| considerable basis for the belief that it 
| was introduced by the early Spanish set- 
| tlers. 

There is little ddubt that the Spanish 
|peninsula was heavily infected witn 
| trachoma in the eighth century during the 
{Mohammedan invasion and conquest. The 
Moslem armies were composed of ele- 
ments from Arabia, Asia Minor, Egypt, 
and North Africa, which sections are 
known to have been heavily infected with 


|For seven centuries the Spanish penin- 
|suia was controlled and governed by the 
Arabs and all commercial intercourse 
was carried on with North Africa and 
Arabia. Trachoma is known to be prev- 
}alent in Spain today and in parts of 
| Mexico settled by people from that 
country. 
How Infection Was Spread 

Coronado entered New Mexico in 1540 
with 400 Spaniards and 800 Indians allies 
from Old Mexico. For two years he ex- 
| plored the country now comprising Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. In 1598 Onate, 
with a band of colonists composed of 
Spaniards and Indians, made the first 
permanent settlement in northern New 
Mexico near the present pueblo of San 
{Juan. In the next 100 years numerous 








Merchandizing 


Is Provided by Federal Agency 
. Se ae 
Questionnaire Method Used by Commerce Division to 


Assemble Data on Marketing Situation 


Topic IV—Communications: Radio 


In_this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


By Marshall T. Jones, 


Electrical Equipment Division, Department of Commerce 


questions as to stocks, an additional 
one was included, asking for the volume 
of sales in dollars during the year 
1927. When released, these figures 
gave an index of the volume of busi- 
ness for 1927, which was the first 
actual tabulation ever made. It was, 
of course, based on a return of ap- 
proximately 25 per cent, which was 
felt to be representative enough to use. 
On Apr. 1, 1928, the question was 
asked as to the number of sets sold 
during 1927, split as to battery and 
house current operated. These figures 
when tabulated again formed the first 
actual ones ever compiled. On July 
1, 1928, no sales figures were asked, 
but in place of that question was sub- 
stituted one as to the percentage of 
business done on the installment basis 
during 1927. 

Starting with the Oct. 1, 1928, sur- 
vey a question was added permanently 
to the form sent out, asking for quar- 
terly sales. At this period sales for the 
third quarter of 1928 were desired, both 
as to number of sets and volume of 
business in dollars, and the question- 
naire has remained practically without 
change since that period. Although on 
Jan, 1, both in 1929 and 1930, in addi- 
tion to requesting sales during the 
fourth quarter of the previous years, 
sales during the full previous year 
were also requested, simply to have a 
check on the summation’ of the four 
quarters. 

The number of dealers has gradually 
increased from 32,000 to something 
like 44,000 at the present time, which 
of course is throughout the United 
States, and the wholesalers have in- 
creased from the original 90 to some- 
thing like 1,500. A special mailing 
list was built up through inquirgs re- 
ceived, to receive the results of this 
tabulation and there are now many 
hundreds on this list, which include 
not only manufacturer but advertising 
agencies, newspapers, © wholesalers, 
dealers, investment houses and many 
individuals. 

munications: Radio,” to appear in the 
the Electrical Equipment Division, De- 


partment of Commerce, will continue discussion of the Department's methods 


of helping radio merchandizing. 


Trachoma Among Indians Proves 
Medical Problem in Southwest 


‘Several Factors Militate Against Efforts of 
Indian Service to Control Scourge Dating 


be- | 


trachoma as far back as history records. | 














in History 


By H. J. Warner 
United States Public Health Service, District Medical Director, United 
States Indian Service 


settlements were made by Spaniards 
among the pueblos of the Rio Grande 
in New Mexico and the Mohaves, Yumas, 
and Pimas in Arizona. 

History records that the Spanish con- 
tact with these people was most inti- 
mate. This would readily account for 
the serious trachoma infection of these 
people. The Spaniards never succeede«| 
in conquering the nomadic fribes, such 
as the Navajos, Apaches, and Co- 
manches. However, intermittent war- 
fare was carried on for 300 years by 
the Spaniards and Pueblo Indian allie 
on one sid@and the nomadic tribes v 





| the other. 
| It was the custom of the Navajos, 
| Apaches, and other tribes to kill all men 


| prisoners, but the women and children 
prisoners were adopted into the tribe. 
During 300 years of warfare many 
Pueblo women and children, and possibiy 
those of Spanish extraction, were cap- 
tured and absorbed into the Navajo and 
Apache tribes. 

After the great Indian rebellion of 
1680 and the return of the Spanish in 
1693, thousands of Pueblo Indians, fear- 
ing the vengeance of the conquerors, fled 
to the Navajo country and were ab- 
sorbed into the Navajo tribes. During 
lulls in the warfare commercial inter- 
course was carried on betwen the no- 
madic tribes and the Spaniards and 
Pueblos. 

The early history of the Spanish oe- 
cupation tells of two great fairs which 
were held each year—one at Taos, N. 
Mex., and the other at Chihuahua, .Mex- 
ico. The Indians and Spanish settlers 
| traveled for hundreds of miles from all 
over the Southwest to attend these fairs 
for purposes of trade and to engage in 
games and other forms of entertainment. 
The possibility of the wide spread of 
any existing infection of trachoma 
among the Indians of the Southwest at 
an early date can be readily surmised. 


| 


¥ 





lowa Finds Reduction 
Of Diphtheria Paying 
‘Variety of Dividends” 








Estimated Saving to Peopie 
| Through Immunizing of 
| Children Triple Cost of 


| Health Department 


By Dr. B. C. Steelsmith 


Acting Commissioner of Health 

| State of Iowa 

|. There were 34 deaths from diphtheria 
in Iowa during 1929. This, compared 
with 242 repregenting the average num- 
ber of deaths\from diphtheria during 
| the five-year period ending 1924, is a 
lvery significant reduction. 

On an average, there are 15 cases of 
diphtheria for every death. On that 
basis, there were, on an average, @,630 
cases of diphtheria in Iowa each year 
during the five-year period above men- 


-| tioned, whereas there were only 510 in 


| 1929, 
| . This reduction in the number of cases 
}of and deaths from diphtheria, is due 
almost entirely to the protection of most 
of the children of the State by immuni- 
zation with toxin-antitoxin, and the re- 
sult, very largely, of the very active cain- 
paign conducted by the State department 
|of health during the last four years. 

It is possible to translate this saving 
in terms of money. It is conservatively 
estimated that the cost of raising the 
average child to the age that he is likely 
to succumb to diphtheria, plus the actual 
| funeral expenses, is about $1,000. It is 
|also estimated that the actual cost of 
the average case of diphtheria, including 
physicians’ fees, antitoxin and other 
medical supplies, hospital room, extra 
|help, food, heat, ete., is $100. 

On the basis of such figures, diphtheria 
cost the citizens of Iowa an average of 
$605,000 during each of the five years 
before the immunization campaign 
| against diphtheria was started, whereas 
the cost in 1929 was only $85,000. 

It is estimated that about $180,000 was 
| spent for immunizing children last year. 
| Adding this to the $85,000, which rep- 
resents the actual loss due to diphtheria 
in 1929, and subtracting this combined 
amount of $265,000 from $520,000, repre- 
senting the money ‘loss caused by diph- 
;theria each year immediately before 
| 1925, we had in 1929 an actual saving 
|to the people of the State of $255,000, 
| which is more than three times the total 
appropriation of $81,525 made to the 
State department of health for all of its 
activities last year. It is estimated that 
about $6,000 of the appropriation to the 
department is devoted to diphtheria pre- 
vention. It will be noted that the actual 

money saving to the people of the State 
}as the result.of diphtheria prevention in 
| 1929 is more than 40 times the amount 
|;which the State expended for this 
| purpose, . 

| Many Agencies Cooperate 

| It should, of course, be recognized that 
jthe entire credit for this remarkable 
;saving should not go to the State De- 
j}paritment of health. Many persons, 
| especially physicians, public health 
;nurses, members of parent-teachers as- 
|sociations, women’s clubs, farm bureaus, 
land other voluntary organizations, have 
contributed very materially. In connec- 
tion with the service, there has how- 
ever, been comparatively little expense 
| aside from: the administration of the anti- 
| toxin, the cost of which was included in 
ithis calculation. 

| The figures above mentioned do not, 
of course, give any consideration to the 
lessened suffering, anxiety, etc., occa- 
sioned by illness and death, nor does it 
give any consideration to what has been 
accomplished in the way of preventing 
diseases of the heart and other organs 
which are likely to manifest themselves 
10 or more years hence, nor any consid- 
eration to the economic work of the in- 
dividual as expressed in terms of net 
future earning power. Dr. Dublin, the 
statistician, by subtracting the average 
cost of raising and maintenance from 
the average future earnings, has placed 
an economic value of $7,500 on a child 
of the age when likely to succumb to 
diphtheria. This is far in excess of the: 
figure $1,000 which we had given as the 
actual cost of raising the child to that 
age plus the cost of burial expenses, 
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Weather Bureau Chief Says 
Revised Calendar Would 
Prove Advantageous in 
Meteorological Studies 


By C. F. Marvin 

Chief, United States Weather Bureau 
Progress in many branches of geo- 
physical research involves the critical 
statistical analysis of great masses of 
homogeneous data like those of meteor- 
ology, solar physics, vital, health, and 
other statistics which for the purpose 
must be assembled in appropriate time 
units of days, weeks, months, seasons, 
years, etc. It is surprising that many 
investigators who are meticulous about 
many details will nevertheless complac- 
ently tolerate the inherent inaccuracies 
aused by the use of the present cal- 
endar with its unequal months and the 
fractional relationships of such subunits 
as weeks and months, or decades with 
months or years, etc. 

Whatever explanation, religious or 
otherwise, may be advanced for the ex- 
istence of the seven-day week, it is the 
only subunit of the common calendar 
next greater than the day which is as 
nearly as nature permits an exact sub- 
multiple of the year. Moreover, its 
multiples by two and four are also exact 
aliquot parts of the year as nearly as 

_ nature permits, which is distinctly less 
true for any other customary calendar- 
unit. 

Although the pentad is, truly enough, 
an exact aliquot part of the year, never- 
theless it has serious disadvantage 
First, except in Soviet Russia, it is not 
in civil use, and in general it is too 
short, but worst of all none of its mul- 


tiple is an aliquot part of a year. Known | 


and advocated for many years as a smail 
unit for 
data, it has never won favor. 
other hand, the 7-day 
multiples, the fortnight, 
month, the 13-week quarter, the 26- 
week half-year, and the 13 28-day 
months, continue with single days as 
nearly an ideal system of calendar-units 
in equal and aliquot relations as nature 
permits under the circumstances. 

Repeating an obvious analogy,our cal- 
endar is a “time-stick” for measuring 
the passage of days, weeks, months and 
years. How long would science tolerate 
yard- and meter-sticks having important 
subdivisions unequal and in fractional 
relations to each other? May we not 
hope the needs of industry, business, 
and science will prevail over ulfra-con- 
servatism and superstition and soon se- 
cure the introduction of a rational cal- 
endar constructed on scientific lines? 

Summaries of meteorological statis- 
tics in 7-day weeks, the fortnight, and in 
4-week month are greatly needed but 
cannot now be secured from the ordi- 
nary monthly summaries, and the write? 
urges consistent international effort to 
inaugurate simplification of the calen- 
dar and some plan for the orderly prep- 
aration and publication of statistical 
data to make such summaries available. 
For this purpose the 7-day week must 
be the basis of tabulations. 

No argument is required to establish 
the necessity that in making the week 
a time unit the first week of the calen- 
dar year must necessarily always begin 
with Jan. 1, otherwise some weeks will 
be split with part in one calendar 
year and part in the one before or after. 
Some further convention must be made 
to dispose of leap day and the 365th 
ay over 52 weeks in common years. 


week, with its 
the 4-week 


'The simplest plan of disposing of this} 


inherent necessity is to have once a year 
and twice in leap years weeks with eight 
instead of seven days when circum- 
stancs require, but the exact method of 
adjusting statistics to this requirement 
may best be left to the merits of indi- 
vidual cases. 

The foregoing furnishes a mere out- 
line of the advantages and methods of 
utilizing the week as a statistical unit 
for tabulating data of observations such 
as arise in meteorology. Supplied with 
data of this character the investigator 
can easily form combinations, like fort- 
nights, months, ete., to suit the particu- 
lar requirements of his investigation. 

(Full text of paper delivered at meet- 
ing of American Geophysical Union, 
Washington, D. C.) 


‘Deer Shiners’ Using 
Auto Lamps as Lure 


Michigan Seeks to Stop Illegal 
Killing of Animals 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, July 28. 
Adoption of modern methods by vio- 
lators of laws governing the killing of 
deer has forced the State department 
of conservation to»devise new means for 
apprehending the guilty persons, accord- 
ing the chief of conservation office, Hugh 
E, Green. 


As in all otner rorms of law viola- 
tions, conservation law breakers have 
adopted modern methods, Mr. Green 


” 


said. A few years ago the “deer shiner 
walked to the woods. On his head he 
carried a miner’s lamp held fast with a 
strap. 
@ of carbide. Apprehension was relativels 
simple. If seen, the violator was easily 


caught, and the officer had the “goods” | 


on him. 

Today the “deer shiner” rides to some 
isolated road in an automobile. He 
stands in the car or beside it, using the 
spotlight of the car to find the deer. 
He not only sees the eyes, but the en- 
tire deer. He uses buck shot. The decr 
is thrown into the car and he drives 
away. If he is chased by a conservation 
officer the carcass and gun are dumped 


out of the car and it is difficult to prove | 


a case in court. 
Scores of violators are known to be 
operating through the upper peninsula. 


A few years ago the only “shiners” were | 


squatters and isolated farmers. Today | 
it is frequently the case, Mr. Green 
said, that some so-called respectable 


people of the smaller towns consider it 
sport to run out to the woods at night 
ta. “shine a deer.” 

The department is using organized 
and mobile squads to combat the 
“shiners,” and it is hoped that by Fall 
the “shiners” will be cleaned out of the 
woods. 

“The squads we have organized wil! 
work entirely at night and will have no 
other duties but than to spot and catch 
fleer shiners,” Mr, Green said. “The 
squads wil be properly equipped and wiil 
carry the authority of regular con- 
servation officers. If the number of 

wen we now have organized does not 
$ifove large enough, we ‘will add more.” 


summarizing meteorological ; 
On the} 


In his pocket he carried a can} 
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Week Described [Care Necessary | 


In Watering Plants 
| 
Frequent Light Sprinklings Are | 


Injurious, Agriculture 
Department Says 





| Artificial watering, if properly ap- 
| plied, will prove a decided advantage to 
|the garden during dry periods, but may 
| prove an injury if not properly done. 
The United States Department of Agri- 
culture says frequent light sprinkling of } 
the garden is injurious. | 
The proper method is to soak the soil | 
thoroughly about once each ,week, pref- 
| erably during the evening, and then 
| loosen the.surface by cultivation as soon 
as the soil is dry enough to work. No 
more water should be applied until ab- 
| solutely necessary; then another soaking 
| should be given. 
| Onasmall scale water may be applied 
| with a sprinkling can, or a garden hose. 
| Perhaps the best method is to open 
|slight furrows alongside the rows of 
| plants and allow the water to flow gently 
along the furrows. After the water has 
lall soaked into the soil the wet earth 
{in the furrows should be covered wjtn 
dry soil to prevent baking. 
| (Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 





Economic Inquiry 
Into South African 
Natives Is Planned 


Union Government to Coop-' 
erate With College in 
Study to Determine Pur- 
chasing Power 


nn | 

Tribal life and its bearing on labor and | 

purchasing power are among the phases | 
of the first economic studies of the | 
South African native to be initiated! 
shortly by the Union of South Arrica| 
and the University of Witwatersrand, | 
according to a report received in the 
Department of Commerce from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Edward B. Lawson 
at Johannesburg, made public in a state- 
ment issued by the Department. The 
' statement follows in full text: 

The natives, who number nearly 5,000,- 
000 in comparison with the European 
population of 1,700,000, are becoming | 
an increasingly important trade field for 
certain “kaffir” products, although their 
per capita purchases are relatively small 
on account of their low incomes. There 
have been no comprehensive studies 
made of their economic life, and the re- 
sults of the studies referred to will be 
welcomed by both commercial and po- 
litical circles, 

In connection with the government in- 
vestigation the first meeting of the 
native economic commission, recently ap- 
pointed by the minister of native af-| 
fairs, will be held in Pretoria shortly. 
The meeting will be a private one, at 
which procedure will be decided on and 
a program arranged. It is not yet pos- 
sible to say definitely whether the com- 
mission will tour the Union for the pur- 
pose ot collecting evidence, although 
such a course probable. It gen- 

lerally expected that the investigation | 
Lwill take more than a year to complete. 
| The chairman is Dr. J. E. Holloway, di- 
| rector of census and statistics. 

| The university study will be in the 
|}hands of W. G. Ballinger, at present | 
| European adviser to the Industrial and | 
Commercial Workeys’ Union (the native 
|trade union). For the purposes of the | 
| inquiry which he has now been asked to 
| make, he is to spend at least two months 
jin that district of South Africa where 
|the native lives closest to tribal condi- 
|tions—The Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
| which is still under supervised native 
| rule. 

| He will endeavor to define the influence 
|of contact with urban industrial con- | 
| ditions on the circumstances, character, | 
}and probable development of the Bantu, 
| also, to investigate the effect of absence | 
| 








is is 


of the adult male native at labor cen- 
Iters on: (a) The economic conditions 
of the community from which they are 
|recruited; (b) their own attitude to 
tribal life; and (c) the prospects of po- 
| litical and economic development in the 
i native community. 


New Social Buildings 
Adopted in Rural Areas 


dual-purpose type of building is ap- 
pearing in rural communities which ful- 
fills more functions, houses more activi- 
ties and centralizes the varied economic 
and social interests of the community 
lmore effectively than does the ordinary 
community building. 

Modern farm organizations recognize 
{that farming is a mode of living rather 
than merely a business; they plan their 


community buildings to closely relate 
the economic and social factors in the 
conduct of their business. 


(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) ! 





Warning Given Experienced Swimmers | 
Against Danger of Overexertion 


|during the competition year and Lieut. 


clares Pennsylvan 


State of Pennsylvania: Harrisburg, July 28. 


Experienced swimmers are in almost 
as great’ danger of drowning as persons 
who possess a lesser amount of ability 
to handle themselves while in the water, 
according to a statement issued by the 
chief of the bureau of communicable 
diseases, Dr. J. Moore Campbell. The 
statement, embodying a warning di- 
rected to supposedly expert swimmers, | 
follows in full text: 

Dr. J. Moore Campbell, chief of the 
bureau of communicable diseases, today 
issued a warning to supposedly expert 
iswimmers. The experienced swimmer) 
according to the statement, runs almost} 
as great a hazard from drowning as does 
| the inexperienced. . 
“Too much emphasis can not be piaced 


}upon the necessity of exercising care| 
|when swimming in water over cne’s 
| depth,” said Dr. Campbell today. “Our 


records indicate that numerous drown- 
ings occurring at seashore and lake re-| 
|sorts take place among that class of | 
swimmers who style themselves as ex-| 
perts. From a misguided estimate of | 
their own prowess and from a desire 
spectacularly to exhibit it, many ex- 
cellent swimmers take long chances by 


—— 
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Bones of the giant spined reptile “Dimetrodon Gigas,” 


shown in the above photograph, we 








re collected from 








the “Craddock Bone Bed” in Texas. 
approximately 15,000,000 years ago. 


9, 1930 





| 
| 
| 


Smithsonian Institution. 


The reptile lived 


Natural Records Found Imprinted on Rocks 
Described as Source of Much Historic Data’ 


Fedessl Scientist Says Recent 


Natural records imprinted upon rocks* 


millions of years old have revealed a 
great portion of the facts upon which our 
knowledge of the history of living beings 
and world development is based, it was 
stated orally July 28 at the National 
Museum by the Associated Curator of 
Paleontology, Dr. James W. Gidley. 
Paleontology, the science which deals 
with study of iife as it existed during 
past geologic ages, has been developed 


{as a science only within the last 75 years, 


Dr. Gidley pointed out, although discov- 
ery and recognition of fossils is known 
to have_ occurred before the time of 


| Aristotle. 


“Frome mere guesswork,” Dr. Gidley 
said, “paleontology has become a sys- 
tematically organized science, with the 
great majority cf development occurring 
in the last 50 years.” 

That the subject of paleontology exists 
today as a distinct branch of research 
is due to an English engineer, William 
Smith, who toward the close of the 
eighteenth century made observations 


which resulted in turning the attention | 


of scientists to the study of fossils, ac- 
cording to official records at the Museum. 

While digging a canal across tilted 
strata in the south of England, he no- 
ticed that certain kinds of marine shells 


|in the lower strata were wholly different 


from the kinds found in the upper strata. 
These facts were definite and constant, 
and Smith concluded that if he should 
find in other localities shells character- 
istic of one of the strata at the piace 
where he was then at work, he would 
have a representative of that particular 
bed or deposit of marine shells, and that 
the stratum in which they were found 
might then be identified with the epoch 
during which these organisms lived. 

that much ancient 


“It is probable _ ancien 
mythology had its foundation in fossil 
discoveries,” Dr. Gidley pointed out. 


“Stories of giants probably originated 
from discovery of mastodon and mam- 
moth bones. 


Flood Myths Based 


| On Marine ‘Shell Fossils 


“Nearly all flood myths have their 
origin in discovery of marine shell fossils 
on mountains,” Dr. Gidley continued. “It 
is not at all improbable that the story 
of Noah and the flood came from just 
such a discovery. A natural conclusion 


lwhen marine shell fossils are found on 


mountains, is to suppose that these 


{mountains were at one time submerged, 


and it is thus that the flood myth orig- 
inates. What actually happens is that 
the mountains were at one time 
mountains at all, but were comparatively 
level ground beneath the sea. Exertion 
of great pressure from internal forces, 
over a period of thousands of years, 


leauses folding and faulting, and some | 


portions of the land are bent and pushed 
far above sea level.” . i: 

Paleontologists and “fossil hunters, 
as they are called, study forms of life 
as revealed in fossils deposited in rocks 


jof past geologic ages, Dr. Gidley stated. 


Rocks of the pre-Cambrian and Cam- 
brian ages, which are early in the sys- 
tem of geologic ages as they are now 
known, contain fossils of marine plants 
and some invertebrates, he said, while 
vertebrate fossils do not appear until 
the Devonian period, about midway be- | 
tween the earliest known period and the 
present day. ; 

Reptiie fossils are found in abund- 
ance in rocks of the Triassic age, it was 
explained, while first abundant appear- 


——— + 





not | 


| engineer officer 


Fossil Formations 


recent eras. Individual fossils of both 


ance of mammal fossils is in rocks of+such 
the Tertiary period, one of the more brian, 


reptiles and mammals were discovered | 


in much earlier periods, however. 

Dr. Gidley explained*that development 
of plant and animal life is studied by 
comparison of fossils found in rocks of 
different periods. 

Ancient rocks in the West are the 

most productive fossil fields of North 
America, Dr. Gidley said. Perhaps the 
most spectacular locality is Rancho La 
| Brea, according to a recently published 
| book by the Curator of Education, Dr. 
| Austin H. Clark, “Animals of Land and 
| Sea.” Rancho La Brea, Dr. Clark points 
out, within the city limits of Los 
Angeles, Calif., and here during the Ice 
| age asphalt accumulating from esgaping 


is 


| gas formed a sticky substance in which | 


animals were caught like flies on fly- 
paper. Fossils of giant wolves, tigers, 
sloths, mammoths, mastodons, lions, 
camels, tapirs, short-faced bears, bison, 
| peccaries, and many kinds of birds have 
been discovered in this region, 





| Important Discoveries 


In Western States 


“What is perhaps one of the most sig- 
| nificant fossil discoveries of all time was 
| the discovery in New Mexico and Wyo- 
|ming, in rocks of the early Tertiary 
| period, of the Notharctus, a primitive 
| primate,” Dr. Gidley stated. “Facts 
| based upon/study of this fossil have 


of man. 


| 


given rise to many theories of the origin 


| “Complete fossilized skeletons of dino- 


| 


saurs 80 feet long have been found in 
|many sections of the world. In rocks 
of the Pleistocene, Miocene, and Eocene 
periods, skeletons of elephantine masta- 
dons have been found. In contrast to 
this, fossils of tiny insects and of minute 
protozoa are common.” 





E 


ngineering Trophies 
Awarded by Navy 


Battleship ‘Utah’ Won First 


Place in Its Class 





The battleship “Utah” was announced 
the winner of the engineering trophy for 
the battleship class of naval vessels by 
the Department of the Navy in a state- 
ment just made public. 

In the light cruiser class the “Mem- 
|phis” ‘was awarded the engineering 
trophy. while the submarine “S-16” stood 
first in the submarine class. The De- 
partment’s announcement follows in full 
text: 

The engineering trophy for the battle- 
|ship class for the last competitive year, 
1929-1930, has been won by the U.S. S. 
“Utah,” of battleship division 2, scout- 
ing flect. The “Utah” will be awarded 
the engineering trophy, the white “E”, 
and as she also made the greatest im- 
provement in engineering in the battle- 
ship class, will be awarded prize money 
and the red “E.” She is authorized to 
paint both a white “E” and red “E” on 
her stack during the current year. 

Capt. Charles R. Train, U. S. N., now 





‘aide to the President, commanded the | 
the competition year. The | 


“Utah” durin 
of the “Utah” was Lieut. 
Cmdr. Harry J. Rouse. 

The “Mississippi” of battleship divi- 
sion 4 of the battle fleet will be author- 
ized to paint a red ‘‘E” on the stack to 
show that she made 98 per cent of the 
merit of the engineering trophy winner, 
stands second in the competition and is 
awarded the red “E.” Captain Edward 
B. Fenner commanded the “Mississippi” 


|Comdr. Harry P. Samson was her engi- 


Attempts at Long Distance Swims May Cause Cramps, De- 


ia Health Expert 


attempting to negotiate greate distances 
and sometimes disastrously fail in the 
effort. | 

“No swimmer, no matter how good| 
he thinks he is,” continued Dr. Camp-| 
bell, “should attempt to negotiate any 
appreciable distance without being ac- 
companied by a canoe, boat or motor | 
launch. Nature, especially in chilly or | 
cold water, often backfires in the torm 
of cramps, which renders helpless the 
victim, resulting in drowning. 

“Needless to remark, those who arg 
not able to swim should never venture 
beyond their depth unless accompanied 
by a good swimmer, nor should they in- 
dulge in this sport in territory the bot- 
tom of which they are not entirely famil- 
iar with. 

“Finally, many necks and backs have 
been broken by the unwarranted sup- 
position that the depth of the water was 
sufficient to permit a high dive. Betore 
this type of swimming exercise is in- 
dulged in, the actual depth of the watcr 
should be definitely ascertained. This 
applies equally to natural streams, lakes 
and to swimming pools,” concluded Dr. | 
Campbell, 


| the 


| for her class. 


neer officer. 

The light cruiser “Memphis” of the 
scouting fleet will be awarded the engi- 
neering trophy and the white “E” for 
light cruiser class and also the 
greatest improvement prize and red “E” 
The “Omaha” stood high- 
est, but was disqualified by reason of 
failing to steam the required per cent 
of mileage. 

The U. S. S. “S-16” stands first and 
will be awarded the engineering trophy 


for the submarine class, the white “E”’| 


and prize money. Lt.” Forrest M. 
O’Leary commanded the “S-16” during 
1929-1930 and Lt. Ralph A. Sentman as 
engineer officer. 

The submarine U. S. S. “S-45” had a 


merit of 98 per cent of the trophy win- | 


ner in the submarine class. Lt. Comdr. 
Wilbur V. Shown commanded the “S-45” 
and Lt. David E. Roth was engineer of- 
ficer. 

The submarine “V-2” is awarded the 
prize for the greatest ‘improvement in 
engineering, the red “E”, and prize 
money. Lt. Comdr. Lynde D. McCor- 
mick commanded the “V-2” and Lt. Wil- 
son D. Leggett Jr. was engineer officer. 

The U. S. S. “S-24” made the highest 
record in torpedoes in the submarine 
class and is awarded prize money from 
the Marjorie Sterrett battleship fund. 
Lt. George M. O’Rear commanded the 
“S-24” and Lt. Charles F. Chillings- 
worth Jr. was torpedo officer. 


In rocks of earliest geologic ages, | 


| driver to each 15,404 registered. 


‘ 


Development of Study of Life as It Existed in Past 
Geologic Ages Has Been Marked by Careful Research Into 


as the Algonkian, Pre-Cam- 
Cambrian and Ordovician, 
fossils are a great deal more rare and 
incomplete than in the later ages, es- 
pecially the Tertiary, Cretaceous and 
Jurassic, Dr. Gidley pointed out. In the} 
millions of years which have elapsed 
since deposition of fossils in these early 
ages, he said, there has been so much 
chance for erosion and decomposition by 
weathering that many of the earlier 
‘ormations are bound to have been en- 
tirely destroyed. 

“Life may be traced with comparative 
accuracy as far back as the Devonian 
period,” he concluded, “but in earlier 
ages, from Silurian to Pre-Cambrian, 
fossil specimens are less numerous, and 
paleontologic conclusions may not as a 
consequence be considered to tell the 
whole story.” 


\ 
| 
| 
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Women Motorists 
Praised for Record 


Feminine Drivers Involved 
In Few Fatal Accidents in 
Pennsylvania 


“ 


State of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, July 28. 
One-fourth the operators of motor 
cars in Pennsylvania are women, but the 
number of men involved in fatal auto- 
mobile accidents is nine times greater | 
than the number of women, according to 
a statement issued by the commissioner , 
of motor vehicles, Benjamin G. Eynon| 
The statement follows in full text: 


The number of registered operators | 
July 1, 1930, was 2,016,127. Of this 


number 492,943 were women. 

During the first six months of 1930 
the number of fatal accidents reported 
was 915. Thirty-two women were in- 
volved in these accidents, or one woman 
Eight 
hundred and eighty-three men, or one 
in each 1,724 registered, were involved. 
In cold figures, therefore, it is seen the 
number of men involved was 8.9 greater 
than the number of women. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
annual mileage rolled up by 1,523,184 
men is very much greater than that by 
492,945 women. Men drive more than 
women. But nevertheless the showing 


| made by Pennsylvania women is remark- 


|} operator than a good man. 


able, and should be a continuous object 
lesson to the men—particularly to that 
portion of the men which sneers and 
turns up its nose at women operators. 
A good woman operator is a_ better 
¢ The worst 
drivers on the road are men, and in this 
“worst driving” category first place be- 
longs unquestionably to those who can- 


| not leave their business troubles at home 


or to those whose wives are back-seat 
drivers and interfere with operation of 


| the vehicle. 


State Seeks to Borrow 
Road Kunds of Counties 
State of Indiana: 


Indianapolis, July 28. 
Attorney General James M. Ogden has 


| been asked to rute on the legality of a 





plan for the State highway department 
to borrow gasoline tax funds of the 
counties, cities and towns, collected by 
the State, for immediate use in State 
highway construction. 

Governor Harry G. Leslie requested 
the opinion as the result of a conference 
with the State finance committee and 
State highway commissioners Wednes- 
day, July 23. 

Director John J. Brown, of the high- 
way department, declared that unless 
funds from other than current sources 
are available soon, the construction pro- 
gram will have to cease, as it is now two 
months in advance of revenues. The 
plan is to borrow the counties’, cities’ 
and towns’ funds and make repayment 


|from the State’s gasoline and automo- 
| bile 


license tax revenues during 
Winter when construction has ceased. 


the 


Arctic Terns Termed 
Champion ‘Globe Trotters’ 


The graceful Arctic terns, some of 
which breed close to the North Pole and 
spend their Winters not far from the, 
South Pole, are without doubt the cham- 
pion “globe trotters” and “daylight 
savers” of the bird world. Some indi- 
viduals must make an annual round trip 
of about 22,000 miles from their breed- 
ings grounds to thelr Winter quarters | 
and return. 

They also probably enjoy more hours 
of daylight than any other creature liv- 
ings; before they reach their breeding 
grounds in the Arctic the midnight sun 
has already appeared, while during their 
sojourn in the Antarctic daylight is con- | 
tinuous. 

Individual birds of this species, ac- 
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jsalt per 1,000 parts of water. 


| regular way. 


| by erosion 
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apeake Bay Shows 


Water Is Saltier on Its East Shore 


Geological Survey Announces Results of In- 


quiry Important to Navigation, Fisheries 
And Vacationists 





Results of a study of the salt content 


There is a tendency toward higher 


of water in Chesapeake Bay, declared|salinities on the east side of the bay 
to be of interest to navigators, engineers,| than on the west side at the same lati- 


able swimming and boating 
have just been published by the United 
States Geological Survey. More than 


2,500 individual samples of water were! 


taken from the bay at 41 different loca- 
tions during the course of the study, a 
summary which contained in a 
statement just issued by the Department 
of the Interior. The statement follows 


ot 1s 


‘in full text: 


At this time of year, when campers 
and vacationists by the hundreds are 
‘lured to the inlets and beaches along 


Chesapeake Bay, the salinity of the 
water is an interesting feature of the 
locality. Salinity means simply salt- 


ness, and it is measured as parts of sea 
The sea 
and cal- 


salts include some magnesium 


cium salts, some sulphate, and other 
minor constituents, but the principal 
constituent is common salt. 

Although it is well known that the 


water of the bay is more or less salty, 
the distribution of the salinity offers a 
subject of scientific study and is of in- 
terest in navigation, engineering, sanita- 


tion, sedimentation, and the fish and 
oyster industries, as well as to the 
temporary Summer bather. 

The salinity of the water increases 


from the head of 
at any given time, 


the bay to its mouth 
but not in a wholly 
It is approximately 6 parts 
per 1,000 in the latitude of Baltimore, 10 
off Bloody Point, 12 off Cove Point, 15 


at the mouth of the Potomac, 19 off 
New Point Comfort, and 23 at the sur- 


that of av- 


Sy 


face and 29 at the bottom; 
erage sea water is about 33. 


Indiana Lumber Cut 
Shows Sharp Drop 


During Last 30 Years 








Reforesting Urged to Reduce 
Loss Through Erosion of 
Top Soil on Idle Lands 
Throughout State 

By Ralph F. Wilcox 


State Forester, State of Indiana 


| Sanitary experts, the fish and oyster in- | tude. 
| dustries, and vacationists seeking desir-|ascribed to the fact that the principal 
facilities, | rivers enter ghe bay on its west side, the 


| ingt 


Although this condition has been 


rotation of the earth may also be a 
factor. It is well known that a body 
moving freely in any direction on the 
surface in the Northern Hemisphere is 
deflected to the right, and many _ in- 
stances of the operation of this tendency 
have been noted in the movement of nat- 
ural waters. Thus, the Gulf Stream 
flows across to Europe, and the polar 
currents are deflected toward Greenland 
and Labrador. Above the Patuxent 
River there not much difference in 
the strear flow into Chesapeake Bay on 
the east and wesi sides, and most of the 
water enters the bay from the Susque- 
hanna, at its head, vet there is a slight 
difference in salinity on the two sides. 
This What would be expected if it is 
assumed that the outflowing lighter 
water is deflected to the right and passes 
south along the west side of the bay. 
The difference in salinity between the 
east and west sides of all the lower por- 
tion of the bav is marked, and the rela- 
tions in the channel between the Capes 
are also what would be expected from 
the operation « * the principle cited above. 
The salinity of Chesapeake Bay water 
generally increases with depth. In 
other words, there must be a slow move- 
ment of the denser water from the ocean 
up the bay in the deepest channels, 
while the lighter water flows out over 
the heavier. For the reason mentioned 
above, however, this current also bears 
slightly toward the right—that is, in 
general toward the east side of the bay. 
Between Cape Henry and Cape Charles 
the net movement is, of course, outward, 
but there is also a slight undercurrent 
of salt water moving inward at depth, 
chiefly on the Cape Charles side, which 
maintains the salinity of the bay. 


is 


IS 


Averages and Measurements 
Made on Large Seale 


The conclusions set forth above are 
the results of averages and measure- 
ments on a large scale. Numerous indi- 
vidual measurements at the different 
stations, however, show variations of 
many kinds, each dependent on a sep- 
arate factor, as might be expected from 
the nature of the forces involved. In its 
simplest terms the process that goes on 
in Chesapeake Bay is merely one of mix- 
river water with ocean water—a 
process in which the winds and the tides 
take part, the former with occasional 
large effects, the latter with unceasing 


The importance offorest products in-|"e&Ularity and increasing in_effect with 


creascs accordingly with the industrial 
expansion 
The lumber cut of Indiana has fallen 
from approximately 1,000,000,000 board 
feet in 1900 to about 150,000,000 feet in 
1930. 

The annual import is ahout 800,000,000 
board feet and costs $25,000,000, This 
only covers the lumber import and does 
not include cross ties, poles, posts and 
veneers, 

Will Stop Soil Erosion 

Forestry has other significance how- 
ever. The war stimulated agricultural 
cultivation on thousands of acres of roil- 


|ing and steep soil in Indiana which have 
|been farmed out of fertility, then aban- 


doned and now are ruined permanently 
for future agricultural pur- 
poses. 

Thousands of tons of top soil go down 
the Ohio and Wabash rivers to contribute 
their share to the Mississippi River flood 
problem, Many townships can no longer 
maintain roads and schools as they ap- 
proach a nonproductive or desert condi- 
tion. There are at least 1,500,000 acres 
of idle and abandoned land in 
Forests will hold the soil and return the 
land to productivity. 

Forest fires are a serious menace 
private reforestation. On the basis 
recent field surveys by the conservation 
department, about 36,000 acres of 
ond growth hardwoods and 125,000 acres 
of swamp, waste and forest lands along 
the Kankakee River burn over in a dry 
year, 

Grazing is actually destroying 70 pei 
cent of the smaller farm wood lots in the 
open agricultural sections of the 
Unless protected these wood lots will be 
gone with the present generation, and 
the northern half of the State will re- 
semble open. prairie. 

While the present outlook dark, a 
few rays of hope break through the hori- 
zon. Public interest in reforestation is 
Since 1921, 720 private indi 
viduals have listed 45,000 acres for tax 
classification, These areas must be pro 


to 


sec- 


is 


|tected from fire and grazing and in many 


cases reinforced by planting more desir- 
able species. 


A new forest nursery was started by 


the State. | 


State. | 


the nearness to the ocean. Some of the 


of the Central States region, \°ther factors are rainfall, evaporation, 


and changes in temperature of the 
water. The adjustments reached are ob- 
viously the resultant of a complex in- 
terplay of forces, each varying in its 
own particular way. The discharge of 

e rivers, the rainfall, and the evapora- 
tion vary with the season of the year. 

The currents in the-water are deter- 
mined not only by the tides but also by 
the winds, by the small normal discharge 
to the ocean, and partly by the config- 
uration of the bottom, although, con- 
versely, the configuration of the bot- 
tom is partly dependent on the cur- 
rents, The density of the water 
depends both on its salinity and on 
its temperature. These separate fac- 
tors may sometimes assist or sometimes 
oppose each other, so that the corre- 
sponding results occasionally vary 
widely. Illustrations .of these relations 
may be found in the different salinities 
at the same station in differént years, 
months, days or even hours of the day, 
or, on the other hand, occasionally very 
slight variations over long intervals. 

The deep “holes” of the bay contain 
water that is relatively stagnant and of 
fairly uniform density at each locality. 
The area of the bay is 3.380 square miles, 
and the inflow comes from a drainage 
basin of 64,125 square miles. 

A report on the salinity of the water 
of Chesapeake Bay is given in Profes- 
ional Paper 154-C of the Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior, by 
R. C. Wells, R. K. Bailey, and E. P. 
Henderson, which can be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 





ernment Printing Office, for 15 cents. 
j I he report contains a record of over 
2,500 determinations of the salinity, 


|made principally in 1920, 1921 and 1922, 


the conservation department in 1926 and | 


now contains 10,000,000 seedlings. 
nual planting program of between two 
and three million trees will be 
in two years. However ambitions this 
may seem, it will not plant land as fast 
as it is being abandoned if the present 
rate continues, 

Conservation 
clude forest 


An an- 


legislation does 

fire protection except on 

State forests although the State coop- 

erates with the United States Forest 

Service under the Clark-McNary law, 
Gets $100,000 Yearly. 

The division of forestry receives 
$100,000 a year to acquire land for Stat 
forests and this purchases several thou- 
sand acres every year and likewise per- 
mits protection and development for tim- 
ber production. Two forests of 5,400 
acres and 8,000 acres respectively have 
been acquired, and new areas will be es- 
tablished from 2,000 to 10,000. acres. 

Although Indiana is known as an agri- 
cultural State, it has an enormous for- 
estry problem. As the public more and 
more become acquainted with the possi- 
bilfies of intensive forestry, the pro- 
gram will doubtless move more rapidly, 
for soil, moisture, growing conditions, 
species and markets are excellent for this 
great resource in Indiana. 


not 








Biological Survey of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, make the 
longest flights known to science. 

An Arctic tern banded as a chick on 
the coast of Labrador was found about 
three months later near La_ Rochelle, 
France. Another fledgling banded at 
the same point was found on the beach 
at Margate, about 15 miles southwest of 
Port Shepstone, Natal, South Africa, 
about three months after being banded, 
during which time it had flown not less 
than 8,000 miles. 


followed | 


| issued 
| forestry. 


cording to Frederick C. Lincoln, of the (Issued by Department of Agriculture.) | 


to assist Dr. R. P. Cowles, 
lopkins University, in a biologie sur- 
vey of the bay. The samples were col- 
lected by the Bureau of Fisheries boat 
“Fish Hawk” at 41 different stations. 


of Johns 


Southern Pine Beetle 
Ravages Young Trees 


Saplings Weakened by Flames 
Found to Be Easy Victims 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, July 28. 

The southern ‘pine beetle is responsible 
for many small patches of, dead and 
dying pine timber found in various parts 
of Alabama, according to a statement 
by the Alabama commission of 
Young trees which have been 
severely weakened by fire offer fertile 
feeding ground for the insect to start an 
extensive infestation, according to the 
statement, which follows in full text: 

Numerous small holes exuding pitch, 
and borings along or at the base of the 
trunks of the infested trees, indicate the 
presence of this insect, the southern pine 
beetle. The beetle usually gains a foot- 
hold on an injured or weakened tree, pre- 
ferring these to healthy trees which are 
more resistant. 

When there are no logging operations 
in the vicinity, the cause of the attack 
can quite frequently be traced to a tree 
which has been struck by lightning. For- 
tunately, in such instances the damage 
usually is confined to only about a dozen 
trees in the immediate vicinity of the 
tree originaly injured, 

Stands of young. pine timber severely 
weakened by Spring fires offer a fertile 
feeding ground for the insect to start 
a severe infestation. Usually all the 
pine timber on such burned area falls 
victim to the ravages of the pine beetle. 

The cutting of pine timber during the 
Summer months sometimes results in an 
attack by this pest. Where the infesta- 
tion shows a tendency to become wide- 
spread effective control measures should 
be taken. In fact, it may even become 
necessary to suspend cutting operations 
during the Summer months, 
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Influence of Navy in Development 


Of American Industry Recounted 


Assistant Secretary Jahneke Declares That Nation’s Steel Making on 
P, oS 


Large Scale Had Its Beginnings in Measure for Two 


‘ 
[Continued from Page in 


free of any threat of war, and with ani- 
© mosity toward none. ; 

In my capacity as the second in com- 
mand of the Navy, it gives me the keen- 
est pleasure to voice publicly my appre- 
ciation to President Hoover for the ef- 
forts he has made, and the success he 
has achieved iu furthering the fortunes 
of the sea-going arm of our national de- 
fense. We do not talk now of a “big” 
navy or a “small” navy. We all want 
an “adequate” navy, and this I can as- 
sure you the President has always 
sought, and I beiieve has gained. 

The building program permitted under 
the terms of the London treaty is now 
having the careful consideration of the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

His recommendations will be made to 
the President and submitted to Congress 
for necessary legislation. 


Do you realize how tremendously im-| 
portant is the influence which the Navy} 


has upon our national welfare? 


Deep in the hearts of most of our| 


people lies rooted a genuine regard for 


our naval service, for its fine ships and| 


gallant men, a regard founded on its 
heroic record of exploits dating back to 
the Nation’s birth, mile-stones on the 
path of the Nation’s advance to a posi- 
tion of world power and world pre-em- 
inence. 


Effect of Industry 


Naval Ships in 1882 


t But for many lean years thereafter, + 


the Navy stood by with its regular orders 
for hull plates, and at the same time 
forced the steel workers to better and 
| better produetion with a never-ceasing | 
demand for better and more perfect | 
armor plate, until today the United} 
States steel industry stands on its own 
feet—the greatest single business in the 
world. | 


Navy Said to Underuwrite 
Cost of New Things 


But steel is just one example of the 
many which I could cite. The Navy again 
and again underwrites the cost of new 
metals, new machinery, and new proc- 
esses, and pays high prices for the newest 
land the best, and it always works the 
same way. After the manufacturer has | 
perfected his methods, quantity produc- | 
tion steps in, the price of the new drops | 
/to the level of the old inferior product, 
and the country at large benefits by the | 
change. 

I would like to tell you the whole} 
of the romantic story of radio, as it may | 
be read from the files of the Navy De-| 
partment, starting with the conception of | 
the art, around 1901; carrying on to its| 
| first stammering efforts as a communica- | 
ltion medium between ships in 1910;} 
then to its full-blown development as we 


|But that must be put off until another 


| industry year in and year out. 


stage, and then trained in a trade or 
profession to a point where they are sent 
into industry more valuable to the coun- 
try and to themselves. Bes: of all, their | 
military training has taught them the 
value of respect, obedience, and personal | 
integrity—qualities as desirable and as} 
much soughi after in the business world | 
as in the military establishment. 

I could talk to you far beyond my al- 
lotted time on the training of our young 
men at the Naval Academy, where the 
Navy’s officers are made. It is a sub-} 
ject very close to my heart, and the train- 
ing of these men and their subsequent 
official and civil contacts profoundly af- 
fect the trend of industrial development. 





| from permitting horses to graze 








CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 








Courts—United States courts—Jurisdiction—Controversy arising under United 
States laws—Suit by Indian reservation permittees to enjoin trespassing— 

A suit by persons to whom permits for grazing of livestock on an Indian 
reservation had been issued by thé Department of Interior to restrain defendants 
: : upon the lands, thereby depleting the pasture 
to the detriment of the plaintiffs, in which it was alleged that the defendants 
were trespassers, that their wrongful acts constituted a nuisance, that no provision 
had been made by the Government for the policing and guarding of the. permits 
che sedan plaintiffs, and that the-Indian agent was unable to afford plaintiffs 
on was not within the jurisdiction of the district~court on the ground that 
nh uae aan ceo a ry under United States laws or treaties, since the 

involve the construction of a F vern- 
ment official thereunder, of a Federal law or any act of a Gover 


Teeters et al. v. Henton et al.; D. C., D. Wyo., No. 1956, July 10, 1930. , 





Filling stations—Regulation—Permits—Duty of State fire marshal in passing 
on application for permit—Considerations of public welfare and convenience— 

The State fire marshal of Massachusetts, in passing upon an application for 
a permit to erect gasoline tanks and to store and sell gasoline outside of the 
metropolitan fire district, can not consider public welfare and convenience but 
is limited to the question of whether a fire hazard will be created, since outside 
of such district the public aspects of the matter are questions for the mayor 
and the aldermen of cities, and the selectmen of towns, and the State fire mar- 
shal’s duty in passing on the application is that of an administrative officer 
and differs from his duty in passing upon an application for a license within 





time. 
Valuable. Commercial 


Service Rendered Nation 

Nor can I do more than mention the 
normal and conspicuously valuable com- 
mercial services which the Navy renders | 
Lighter- | 
than-air craft development with the larg- 
est airship in the world under construc- 
tion in Akron. What a spur to the de- | 
velopment of our commercial air-ways of 
the future! Radio stations, raido bea- 
cons, meterological and hydrographic} 
service free to every ship which flys the | 
American flag, and indispensable in the! 


entered the World War; and thence to| preservation of life and property at sea. | 
its adoption as the national pastime) We dismiss these with a word in this| 


in 1921. 

That 20 years of secret progress may 
best be summarized by briefing a naval 
policy laid down as early as 1906, with 
three primary motives, as follows: 

First: Naval radio must be kept in a 
more advanced state of development and 
efficiency than that of any potential op- 


Not Understood 


With such a spectacular record to sat-| 
isfy us, and to justify our Navy’s ex-| 
istence, but few of us have bothered to 
delve into the undercurrents of economic 
progress; into the channels of labor sup- | 
ply; and into the scientific adyances of 
our poe eee -*, far — to punina tent 

ealize how much of the country’s 1In-; as a so : 
dustrial development can be traced to! Second: The United States must be 


: : Satie : |made self-sustaining in radio in every 
, é which en- - ; : : ’ 
cc cliclont aie of | technical, operating and, industrial fea- 


s ;.| ture, and 
war with the Nation’s colors at their Reva ; , y 
mastheads, into the heat of battle at| Third: The United States must be as 


: rn independent in its radio activities as it is 
risis, to} . . a cas ; 
gome tense momery’s honor on the sea, |Mdependent in its political affairs 


: a Who, familiar with the wonderful 
ee pobore or safety of our homes and | progress of our radio industry, can doubt 


: ;_»..:_ | that these far-seeking ideals have been 
According to our. particular disposi- Bs ; ee 
tions, our cessetguiiens, and the extent |fully and completely realized! 


of our current reading, do you realize, J . 
that the entire cost for the peace-time | Leadership Held 





upkeep of the Navy is an assessment 
amounting to no more than 1 cent per 
day for our population? 

That is always a refreshingly humor- 
ous comparison and a distinctly unim- 
pressive way to refer to a matter of 
nearly $400,000,000. 

Do you know how much you are get- 


ting back every peace-time year as a def-, 
in- | 


inite and positive return on the 
vestment, all over and above the real 
reason for the assessment—the fact that 
it is the country’s premium on its in- 
surance of national security. 

To start with, then, let us consider 
the Navy’s effect on steel. Thisgwe all 
of us know in one way or another. 


15 Per Cent Dependent 
On Steel for Living 
Something like 15 per cent of all of us 


depend on steel utterly for our livelihood | 


and for our daily bread. 


The rest of usWive surrounded by it} 


in the frames and structures of our 
apartments and office buildings, in our 
furniture, our automobiles, and on our 
very pantry shelves. 


Economists call the steel industry the! 


barometer ©f our national business to- 
day, and tell us that prosperity in the 
steel business means prosperity to the 
rancher in Texas, the wheat farmer in 
Minnesota, the boot manufacturer 
Massachusetts, and the orange grower 
in California. 


in} 


| By Naval Radio 


One has only to witness and study the 
operation of one station of the world- 
wide chain maintained by naval radio 
for the use of all activities of the Fed- 
|eral Government, or a station maintained 
|by ohe of the American transoceanic } 
commercial radio services, which extend | 
and amplify the naval chain, to under- 
stand how completely the first two mo- 
|tives have been carried through, and: a 
trip through any big American factory | 
will make one aware of the unity and 
world-dominance of the American radio 
industry today. 

The Navy, by an intensive develop- 
ment and expansion of its radio system 
ashore and afloat, by elaborate investi- 
‘gation and research, dictated by the 
desperate necessity for having its own 
communication system the best in the 
world, has profoundly influenced the] 
radio industry of this country, and the 
development of its radio art. 

There is no branch of the country’s in- 
dustry that the Navy does not aid by its 
| orders, its research facilities, and its high 
specifications for material. It purchases 
most of its needs with merit the pri- 
mary consideration, and with cost made 
secondary, a purchase condition seldom 
if ever found in private industry, but 
one which in the hands of the Govern- 
;ment has had an influence on the de- 
velopment of private enterprise which 





|ment of mines. 


| brief summary, but what a sound return} 
each dollar of the National budget as- | 
|signed to these purposes must render | 
|to all of us. 
| In closing, I cannot forbear pressing} 
home a thought which each of you should | 
carry away. The Navy is behind the| 
| President and the Administration to its| 
llast officer and its last man. It appre- 
ciates to the full his sound leadership, | 
|the depth of vision which is carrying the 
country safely through a great financial | 
crisis and the engineering ability which | 
|forms the background of his thought and 
laction. To further his economical pol- 
icies, it is paring its budget demands to} 
the bare essentials, it is whole-heartedly 
engaged in bringing the ships and air-| 
craft of his naval program to the highest | 
pitch of efficiency and morale—well)| 
knowing that as an engineer and as an/| 
economist, he values its service to in-| 
dustry, and asks the Service in the name | 
of the country to maintain this arm of 
our National defense the tried and faith- | 
ful unit, our people all believe and want 
it to be. 


Machine Production | 


Of Soft Coal Gains: 


| 
| 








Bureau of Mines Predicts 
Further Advances in 
Mechanized’ Mining | 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
which were mined mechanically in 1929, 
according to the Pennsylvania depart- 


The figures represent production and| 
not capacity. The total is undoubtedly | 
much less than the annual capacity of| 
the machjnes installed yp to the end of | 
1929, partly because production seldom | 
reaches theoretical capacity. Many of | 
the machines used in 1929 were installed | 
late in the year and so had little effect | 
on the tonnage for 1929. For this rea-| 
son the production by mechanical meth-| 
ods in 1930 will undoubtedly show an| 
increase over the past year. | 


|cannot be overestimated. 


So with all this in mind, it is inter-| Thus far, I have dealt gnly with the 
esting to recall that the late Andrew| material aspects of the Navy’s relation 
Carnegie said many times that this in-|to industry. 
dustry was built up on the United States} 
Navy, and that the Navy’s contracts,|be, it is quite secondary, in my opinion, 
specifications, and inspection had made}to the Navy’s value as a training school 


But, valuable as this can be shown to | 





steel what it is today. 
The story of why Mr. Carnegie 
thought this is an interesting one, and 


dates back to the early 80’s of the last| 


century, when we had no steel indus- 
try deserving of the name, and pur- 
chased and imported from England what 
little wrought iron and steel we used. 
At this period, and for almost the first 
time in our national history we became 
what may be termed “internationally con- 
scious,” and as a first step, raised from 
the ashes of an old Civil War Navy the 
ships which later became the famous 
“White Squadron” of Spanish War fame. 
An act of Congress, dated Aug. 5, 
1882, provided for the first of these 
ships, two cruising steam vessels to be 
constructed of steel of domestic manu- 
facture. That last conception came from 
a Navy Department and from naval of- 
ficers, then masters of a few wooden 
hulks, and prostrate from a complete 
lack of national interest in events out- 
side of our borders. They were the vic- 


sisted in the country from the close of 
the Civil War. 


Steel Requirement 
Brough? Protests 


“Steel of domestic manufacture.” The 
requirement met with a flood of protest 
from the American shipbuilders who 
knew. that the country’s mills could not 

roduce the steel necessary to build the 
ittle hulls of tess than 5,000 tons dis- 
placement each, and that even if they 
could, the steel produced would be so 
inferior to that of English make that 
it could not be usd in any event. 

For their part, the American iron com- 
panies refused to be interested, or to 
consider erecting the costly mills that 
would be necessary until they could be 
guaranteed a volume of business which 
would justify the original investmeni. 

To its great credit, the Navy Depari- 
ment stood pat on its requirements, but 
it was a struggle, and the mills were 
actually built with the first money from 
the ship contracts. 

There must have been many long and 
worrysome days while the new mills ex- 
perimented, finally learned the new trade, 
and finally produced steel up to the naval 
specifications. With this accomplished, 
the mills soon found that it was just 
as cheap to produce good steel as poor 
steel, and steel suitable for ship’s plates 
soon dropped from 8% to 4% cents u 
pound. 

As this was lower than the price of 
wrought iron of that day, it. brought the 
new and better metal within the reach 
of all branches of industry, and its man- 
ufacture had received its first real com- 
merical impetus by 1890. 





for industrial recruits. 

Yesterday, we had “Wooden ships, and 
}iron men,” while today we have “iron 
ships” and still must have “iron men.” 


| ; a 
| Intensive Training 
| Given in All Trades 


| The Navy maintains great training 
| stations ashore, where the green and 
|} untrained youth of the country are as- 
| sembled to learn their knots and splices, 
| how to keep themselves clean, and how 
|to obey—the fundamentals of the age- 
| old profession of seamanship, At these 
| Stations, too, are maintained the schools, 
in which, after the young men have found 


| ; ae we 
, turned into electricians, machinists, en- 


| ginemen, navigators, cobblers, and cooks. 
| Every trade and profession is repre- 
| sented on that floating city, which is a 
man-ofzwar, and this is so because the 
| need for making the ship self-sustaining 
j;and independent, far transcends the 


| The untrained boy who enters the Navy 
,fo 
| terial, indeed, if, when he leaves, he has 


not utilized the opportunities available | 


ite him to make himself an expert in 


some trade or profession he will find). 


waiting for him ashore. 

For our warships are among the finest 
laboratories in the world, with their 
complicated mass of the latest and finest 
machinery, apparatus, and tools, that 
human ingenuity can contrive. 

There is no place any more for the 
dull and listless man in the naval service. 

In his day and time, he works and 
studies to hold his job and to be pre- 
moted, and he must always. justify his 
existence on board the ship against the 
moment of prospective battle, 

Then, as the age of adventure passes, 
and the Navy ceases to be able to hold 
him with its low-pay scales, he is turned 
back at the end of his cruise, a trained 
and capable cog, ready to be fitted {nto 
the machinery of commercial industry. 


Specialist in Charge 
Of Instruction Work 


Ashore and afloat, the Navy employs 
highly trained scientists, physicists, en- 
gineers, metallurgists, chemigts, ac- 
countants, and mechanics in 97 different 
trades. It is learning, investigating, 
studying, and advancing all the time, 
and such an atmosphere cannot but be 
beneficial to the young man starting out 
in the world for himself. 

It is a young man’s Navy these days, 
and yearly the Navy throws thousands 
of these young men back into the coun- 
try’s_ industrial processes, young men 
who have been received in a formative 


| 
| 





| themselves, they are taught trades, and | 


1 3 , | need of the normal cor i re. | 
tims of a state of mind which had per- | f mmunity on shore. 


r his four-year enlistment is poor ma-| 


Total Tonnage Handled | 

Of the total tonnage handled mechani- | 
cally, 43.4 per cent was located by mobile 
loading machines, 4.1 per cent by 
scraper loaders, 39.6 per cent by pit-car 
|loaders, and 12.9 per cent by conveyors, 
|ineluding duckbills. 

The total quantity of bituminous coal 
loaded by machine in 1929 was 19,291,- 
000 tons. This includes all types of ma- 
| chines that eliminate hand shoveling ex- 
| 


cept for incidental clean-up. In addi- 
|tion, 14,979,000 tons were shoveled by 
hand on pit-car loaders and 3,592,000 on 
hand-loaded face conveyors. These de- 
vices, though not loading machines 
proper, greatly reduce the labor of;hand 
shoveling by reducing the height to 
which the miner must lift the coal. When | 
they are included, the total produced by | 
mechanized mining in 1929 is 37,862,000 
tons. 

In comparison with 1928, the total 
mechanized tonnage increased more than 
75 per cent. The tonnage handled by 
mobile loading machines increased 39.1 
per cent. Scrapers just held their own, 
while duckbills (including other types of 
self-loading conveyors) showed an in- 
crease of 9.1 per cent. The figure given 
under the item “duckbills and other self- 
loading conveyors” is a composite and | 
because of the necessity for so combin- 
ing the data, a substantial increase in 
tonnage handled by duckbills is partially | 
offset by the declining importance of 
other types of self-loading conveyors. 

The surprise has been in the greatly 
extended use of pit-car loaders. From 
| 4,117,000 tons in 1928, the tonnage han- 
dled by pit-car loaders increased to 14,- 
979,000, a gain of 263.8 per cent. A not- 
able increase was also made in the ton- 
nage moved by hand-loaded conveyors. 

As a group, the northern States show 
the largest increase. The gain in IIli- 
nois, due mainly to the increased use of 
pit-car loaders, particularly stands out. 
With the exception of Montana, the 
western States did not show a continua- 
tion of the same rate of growth that 
characterized the period from 1926 to 
1928. Each of the southern States listed 
showed a notable increase, although the 
proportion of the total output mechan- 
ically loaded in any one of these States 
is still small. 


As in immediately preceding years, 
Wyoming leads all other States in the 
per cent of its total output produced by 
mechanized mining. Fully 45.3 per cent 
of the deep-mined output pf Wyoming 
was mined mechanically, of which 39.9 
per cent was loaded by machine and 5.4 
per cent handled on pit-car loaders or 
hand-conveyors, 

For loading machines proper, the com- 
parison may be carried back to 1923. 
The tonnage loaded by mobile machines, 
scrapers, and duckbills and other self- 
loading conveyors has been as follows: 
1925, 1,880,000; 1924, 8,496,000; 1925, 
6,148,000; 1926, 10,022,000; 1928, 14,- 
559,000; 1929, 19,291,000, 











| 





such district in which case he acts both as a tribunal to pass upon considerations 
of public welfare and convenience, and as an administrative officer to pass upon 
technical compliances with law and the regulations of the Department of Public 
Welfare. ’ 

Rawling et al. v. State Fire Marshal; Sume v. C igsioner Public Safet 
et al.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., July 5, 1930 eet ae ee ee 


Internal revenue—Forfeiture—Transportation of liquor—Effect of counsel’s ad- 


mission in open court— 


An automobile could not be forfeited under the internal revenue laws for con- 
cealment therein of liquor with intent to defraud the United States of internal 
revenue taxes due thereon, although the information, because of failure to charge 
the transportation of liquor in violation of law, was not sufficient for forfeiture 


| under the prohibition act, where the attorney for the United States admitted in 
| open cour that the automobile was discovered in the act of transporting liquor. 


United States v. La Salle Sedan, etc.; C. C. A. 9, No. 5969, July 14, 1930 
Judgments—Conclusiveness of adjudication—Decree of dismissal—Divorce— 

A decree dismissing a libel for divorce pursuant to a petition of libellant as- 
sented to by libellee did not bar a subgequent libel stating the same ground for 
divorce under the doctrine of res adjudicata, since the decree of dismissal was 
not a decision on the merits. 


Wright v. Wright; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., July 5, 1930. 





Master and servant—Termination of relation—Solicitation of employer’s cus- 
tomers after termination of employment—Injunction— 


A distributor of newspapers and magazines was not entitled to an injunction 
restraining former employes, who had gone into business for themselves over 
routes they had formerly carried for such distributor, from soliciting the dis- 
tributor’s customers on such routes, in the absence of a contract between the 
distributor and employes precluding them from so doing, since the former em- 
ployes had a right, in the absence of an agreement to the contrary, to seek thé 
patronage of business acquaintances who became such in the course of a previous 
employment. 


May v. Angoff et al.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., July 15, 1930. 





Motor vehicles—Operation—Contributory negli i i- 
cation of pedestrian struck by automobile— eee Sea 

Where an intoxicated pedestrian fell while trying to cross a street and, while 
on hands and knees trying to stand up, was struck and killed by an automobile 
being negligently operated on the wrong side of the street at a rapid rate of 
speed with insufficient headlights and inadequate brakes, the intoxication was 
not, as a matter of law, the proximate cause of the pedestrian’s death precluding 
recovery therefor. : 


Coakly, Admin. v. Ajuria; Calif. Sup Ct., No. 4323, July 10, 1930. 





Motor vehicles—Operation—Negligent operation—Proximate cause—Intoxica- 
tion of pedestrian— rs ’ 

Intoxication of a pedestrian killed by an automobile did not bar recovery on 
the ground of contributory negligence unless it was the immediate concurrent 
and operative cause and not merely the antecedent cause. 


Coakly, Admin. v. Ajuria; Calif. Sup Ct., No. 4323, July 10, 1930. 





Prohibition—Forfeiture--Proceedings—Sufficiency of information—Transporta- 
tion of liquor— 

An information for the forfeiture of an automobile for transportation of liquor 
under the national prohibition act must allege that the automobile was seized 
while in the act of transporting intoxicating liquor in violation of law or that 
it had been engaged in such enterprse. 


United States v, La Salle Sedan, etc.; C. C. A. 9, No. 5969, July 14, 1930 





Street railwayg—Operation—Injuries to passen il i 
; P , Ss s— nt—Presumption 
of negligence—Res ipsa loquitur— gene Rernee . 
The derailment of a trailer car of an elevated raj i i 
: . railway was itself evidence of 
negligence on the part of the railway company, in an action by injured passengers, 
the doctrine of res ipsa loquitur being particularly applicable. 
Gilchrist v. Boston Elevated Ry. Co.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., July 17, 1930. 
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| patent partakes of the humane. 


| and process of manufacturing the same. 
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Patent for Strengthened Glass 
Held to Be Valid and Infringed 


Improvement Altering Previous Product to Make It Com- 


mercially Successful 


Is Adjudged to Be 


Patentable Invention 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit has handed 
down the following opinion in a case in- 
| volvjng a patent for strengthened glass. 


DUPLATE CORPORATION (FORMERLY PITTS- 
BURGH SAFETY GLASS COMPANY) 
v. 


TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS COMPANY OF 
* NORTH AMERICA. ee 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
No. 4326. 
On appeal from the District Court for 
the Western District of Pennsylvania. 
Before BUFFINGTON and DAvis, Circuit 
Judges, and JOHNSON, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
July 16, 1930 
BUuFFINGTON, Circuit Judge.—This case 
'eohcerns a glass which is nonshatterable 
lin that while it may be broken, the 


. 


| broken pieces stay in place and will not | 
It is largely used in automo-| 


| splinter. 
| biles and since, as stated by the court be- 
| low, 60 per cent of automobile persona: 


|injuries are caused by flying splinters, 


| not only its commercial value. wil be 
seen, but if protected by a patent, = 
ee 
159 Fed. Rep. 135, where this court in an 
analogous situation said: “He contrib- 
uted to an important industry a devi¢e, 
which * * * rose to the plane of 
the humane.” 


Record of Patent 


In Suit Reviewed 

Fragility is inseparable in the mind 
with glass and to apply to it the word 
and quality, nonshatterable, is to sug- 
gest at once novelty, originality, pioneer- 
ship. And such is the case. On Jan. 11, 
1910, Benedictus, a French artistic 
painter, applied for and was granted 
Patent No. 1098342 for “reinforced glass 


” 


* * * 


In his specification he states: 

“This invention relates to the applica- 
tion of sheet celluloid for strengthening 
or backing glass and it has reference 
more particularly to a product formed 
of two sheets of glass united by the in- 
terposition and sticking or pasting be- 
tween them of a sheet of celluloid.” 

He aptly summarizes the distinctive 
features of his glass in his first claim, 
which reads as follows: 

“As a new article of manufacture 
laminated, adherent sheets of glass and 


| flexible celluloid, the surface of the cellu- 
| loid firmly adhering to the glass whereby 


a composite is provided having substan- 
tially the transparency of glass, the ad- 


| hesion and strength of the celluloid be- 


ing such as to reinforce the structure, 
resist rupture and prevent the scattering 
of glass fragments on the breakage of 
the glass.” 

Benedictus’ glass was called to the at- 
tention of some people in London, who 
were led to form a company, buy his 
patent and begin making Benedictus 
glass. The company also bought a later 
Benedictus patent, to which reference 
will be hereafter made, and which is 
the patent in suit. The English com- 
pany made glass under the two patents 
and sold them to the Triplex Safety 
Glass Company of North America, the 
plaintiff in the present case. 
Deficiency in Prior 
Article Remedied 

The proof is that while Benedictus’ 
first patent was practical and produced 


a nonshatterable glass, that it was not 
wholly satisfactory because “we did not 





_ It will be noted that the novel element 
in the new article of manufacture so 
therein claimed was sheets of gelatin 
substantially free from contained mois- 
ture and not the mode of making such 
sheets which was the subject of the 11 
process sclaims. That such new article 
was novel appears from the proofs. The 
patent of Wood, No. 830398, did not dis- 
close the combining and conjoint use of 
all the elements of Benedictus’ claim and 
| moreover where he suggested the alter- 
| native use of either “a sheet of celluloid 
| between two sheets of glass” or “of a 
| film of gelatin or other transparent sub- 
stance less brittle than glass,” Wood 
used Canada balsam, which as we have 
seen proved unsatisfactory. Moreover 
| the proof by a witness who took part im 


| the starting and development of non- 
|met Wood, or anybody manufacturing 


shatterable glass in England is: “I neve 


under Wood, in competition in England.” ~ 


Utility of Product 
Shown by Facts 


That the glass was useful is shown 
by the use made of it and the rapid and 
broadening market it brought into being 
on its own merit. 

“The plaintiff company started to 
manufacture in 1926, and during that 
year shipped 1,153 square feet; in 1927, 
| approximately 50,000 square feet; in 

1927, approximately 2,000,000 square 
| feet and in the first six months of 1929, 
about 3,750,000 square feet.” 

In addition to this market under the 
| patent, there was a large infringing use 
by the defendants for the proof is: 

“In 1928 this defendant began to make 
competition with our company felt; this 
|competition had a very decided effect 


| upon our prices.” 


+ Moreover the evidence is that in addi- 
tion to the makers recited above,-there 
| Was’a licensed product made by large 
users. In that regard the proof is: 
“At theNnitiation of our business we 
ad considerable difficulty in introducing 
the product upon the market. We went 
|to the automobile manufacturers, and 
they all took the position that, irrespec- 
| tive of the merits of the product, they 
; would fiot put it on the cars that they 
| manufactured until the public demanded 
| it; and we were forced to sell to individ- 
| uals until we could create a popular de- 
+mand for the product, although we were 
jable to demonstrate the fact that two- 
thirds of the people that were injured in 
| autom@bile accidents in this country were 
hurt by the glass. This was the result 
of our investigation through the insur- 
ance companies. 
“We sold a license under the patent in 
| Suit_to the Ford Automobile Company in 
1927, on a basis by which’ they could 
manufacture Triplex in return for a con- 
tract by which they agreed to buy not 
less than half of their requirements from 
jus. The license provided that they conld 
manufacture Triplex up to half of their 
| requirements for vehicles produced by the 
| Ford Company and its subsidiaries. This 
;year we sold a license to the Johnson 
| Glass Company of Hartford City, Ind., in 
| return for an agreement to pay us 10 
;cents a square foot royalty on the glass 
they sold, or 5 per cent of the sales 
| price, whichever was the greater, and 
they in turn agreed not to sell any glass 
below the prices we were selling at, and 
limited the amount they could make to 
| 10 per cent of our production. The prod- 
} uct of these licensees is the same as 
| ours.” 
| We are therefore led to the conclu- 


get adhesion to any measureable de-! Sion that the patent is valid. In that re- 
gree.” The company experimented to get | gard and in its meritorious character and 
better adhesion. “We endeavored to use| in the fact that the defendants infringe, 
Canada balsam as an adhesive, but the| We find ourselves in accord with the trial 
results were not satisfactory. We at-|Judge as stated in his opinion in language 
tempted to use castor oil, with unsatis- | and reasoning we could not improve 
factory results.” Attempts were made Lo/ Upon: an 

soften the faces of the celluloid before| . “We have no hesitation in concluding 


| his patent No. 118: ! 
14, 1911, and granted May 9, 1916, dis- 
| elosed a solution of the difficult, in the 
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Process—Personal service—Nonresidents—Servic 


action—Federal courts—Application of 


Statute of Massachusetts providing for sery 
of record of a nonresident defendant in a prior 
the plaintiff, does not apply to an action in the 


Massachusetts, 
quires personal 
such district by 


(C. C, A. 1.)—V U.S. Daily 1697, July 


Patents 


Patents—Patentability— 


Improvement which made unsuccessful 
extensive use and licenses werggtaken under the patent by important manufac- | 


= = * Triplex Safety Glass Co., ete. (C. | 


turers, held patentable—Duplate Cor 
C. A. 3.)—V U. S. Daily 1696, July 
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notwithstanding the conformity act, since the Federal rule re- 
service and the jurisdiction of the court can not be enlarged in 
; ; the substitution for such 
service provided by such statute.—McNeal- 





in This Issue 


e on attorney of record in other 
State statute— 


ice of process upon the attorney | 
action by such defendant against | 
Federal Court in the District of 


Personal service of the constructive 
29 ceetds Co. v. Frank L. Young Co. | 





product successful so that it came into 





Patents—Strengthened glass valid and 


Patent 1182739 to Benedictus for strengthene 


fringed.—Duplate Corp., etes. v. Tri 


> plex 
U.S. Daily 1696, July 29, 1930. : 


PLL LLLP ALAR D RRR tt tt pip innnemddninnmmdhiine Nevertheless gelatin is a 


Prisoner’s Rights 


To Parole Limited 


Illinois Rule Makes Minimum | 


Term Prerequisite 


State of Illinois: 
. Springfield, July 28. 


A prisoner convicted of murder and 
given a life term in the penitentiary is 
not eligible to parole under Illinois stat- 
utes until he has served the minimum 
term for such an offense, 20 years, de- 
spite the previous commutation by the 
governor of the ‘ife term to the definite 


term of 30 years, the attorney general, | 


Oscar E. Carlstrom, has ruled. 

Mr. Carlstrom explained in his opinion 
to D, F. Rumsey, State’s attorney, Har- 
risburg, that the only effect of the com- 
mutation by the governor was to change 
the punishment to a less severe one and 
not to change the sentence, “Therefore,” 
he said, “the sentence remains a sentence 


infringed— | 


d glass, claim 12 valid and in- 
Safety Glass Co., etc. (C. C. A. 3.)—V 


| for life, and the application of the parole | 
|act must be to a conviction and sentence | 
for a life term,” | 

Relative to the “good time” allowed | 


|such a prisoner under the good time act, | 


|allowed a prisoner can only be deducted | 
where the sentence is for a definite num- | 
ber of years, It can not be applied to a 
life sentence on account of its uncer-| 
tainty.” 

Commenting upon the opinion of the 


Attorney General, W. C. Jones, chairman 
of the division of pardons and paroles, 
stated that the board of paroles has in 
the past followed the rule that sen-| 
tences commuted to a definite term of | 
years are looked upon as definite sen-| 
tence cases, 

The Board, in the future, he stated, | 
| will follow the ruling of Mr. Carlstrom. ! 
“j have given the opinion of the attorney | 
general careful consideration,” Mr. |! 
Jones said, “and there is no doubt in| 
my mind regarding the soundness of his | 
opinion, In any event, this board looks 
upon the attorney general as its lega:| 
advisergg, and will be bound by his} 
opinion,’ 





| contained moisture. 


applying heat and pressure—many plas- 
tic solvents of celluloid were tried but 
without success. 

In this state of the art Benedictus in 
2739, applied for June 


“io 


| new articles of manufacture, which is the 


bone of contention in this case. Such new 


| article of manufacture is aptly described 


in his 12th claim, which is hereafter 


stated and which alone is in issue in this | 
| case. 


His other 11 claims, with which 
we are not here concerned, show methods 
he disclosed of making his new glass. 


Briefly stated, Benedictus’ disclosure was | 


the use of gelatin substantially free from 


with his earlier efforts, Benedictus says 
in his specification: ; 

“This invention relates to a new 
process for the manufacture of the 


| strengthened glass which forms the sub- 
| ject of my application for Letters Pat- 
}ent filed Jan. 11, 1910, Serial No. 537- 
| 557, and my application for Letters Pat- 


ent filed June 13, 1911, Serial No. 
632850.” 

Describing gelatin as being effective as 
an adhesive but objectionable on account 
of his hygroscopic or moisture retaining 
characteristic, his specification says: 

“This process relates more particularly 


| to the case of a strengthening layer com- 


posed wholly or in part of gelatin. Gela- 
tin, which liquefies at a comparatively 
low temperature, presents the advantage 
of being readily attachable to glass or 
celluloid under the action of moderate 
heat completed if necessary by the appli- 
cation of pressure and without requiring 
the use of a solvent to soften the sur- 
faces which are to be stuck together. 
hygroscopic 
substance which in spite of attempte 
drying may easily retain moisture which 
prejudicially affects the solidity and the 
transparency of the finished strengthened 
glass.” , 
The specification then discloses details 
of means by which Benedictus showed, in 


it was ruled that “the good time to be! accordance with the statute requirement, | 


how the objectionable moisture of gela- 


!tin could be removed and which sug- 


gested processes are embodied in his 
first 11 claims. On this specification he 
was allowed claim 12 which divided into 
its constituent elements is: 

A. His new product “As a new article 
of manufacture.” 

B. Its constituent elements “a sheet 
of celluloid faced on both sides and in 
the order named by sheets of gelatin and 

lass.” 

C. How treated “all rigidly and auto- 
genously united together.” 

D. The essential characteristic of the 
gelatin. “The gelatin being substantially 
free from contained moisture.” In its 
entirety the claim reads as follows: 


“12. As a new article of manufacture, ' 


a sheet of celluloid faced on both sides 
and in the order named by sheets of gela- 
tin and glass, all rigidly and autogen- 
ously united together, and the gelatin 


being substantially free from contained | 


moisture, as described.” 


Coupling his later | 


d | 


that the patent is valid, that there was 
a real invention in bringing to the art 
the product. made by adhesion of cellu- 
1 loid and glass with the use of gelatin 
that is substantially free from contained 
moisture. It was thoroughly demon- 
strated that using wet gelatin or sticky 
gelatin for the purpose of cementing to- 
gether the sheets of glass and celluloid 
resulted in a product which was streaked 
and coludy, took away from the clear 
visibility that was produced by the use 
of gelatin from which the moisture had 
| been substantially subtracted. The us2 
of this dehydrated gelatin as a cement 
was not mere improvement in a crowded 
art. Benedictus was the first to bring 
to the art the use of gelatinous cement 
which would provide an unclouded glass. 
We, therefore, hold his claim 12 valid, 
,and construe it broadly as bringing to 
the art a new product, i. e., laminated 
glass, in which the constituent elements 
of celluliod and glass have been cemented 
together with a gelatin which has been 
substantially dehydrated. 

“We need next to determine whether 
or not the defendant by its product has 
infringed the patent. *We find from the 
evidence that the defendant in its prod- 
uct uses glass and celluloid cemented to- 
gether by a thin film of gelatin in sub- 
| stantially the same manner as that dis- 
closed by the Benedictus patent. In 
other words, the defendant uses for ce- 
ment a gelatin from which the moisture 
has been substantially extracted by heat. 
That was the main disclosure of the 
Benedictus patent, i. e., the fact that 
gelatin which is practically dry to sight 
and to touch could be used under heat 
and pressure so as to cause sheets of 
|glass and celluloid to’adhere and thus 
produce a strengthened glass with no 
impairment of transparency. That was 
the real invention of Benedictus. 

“The defendant has incorporated in its 
preduct that very element. There is evi- 
\dence that the moisture-content of the 
gelatin used by the defendant is much 
greater than the gelatin used by the 
plaintiff’s process, and that the defend- 
ant in its process does not use alcohol 
to further the dehydration of the gela- 
jtin. But the main element is there~ 
gelatin with the moisture sufficiently ex- 
tracted so as to cause the sheets of cellu- 
loid and glass to adhere to one another 
with no impairment of transparency. 

That isthe product of both processes 
used by the plaintiff and the defendant.” 
So holding the decree below is affirmed, 
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Substitution for Personal Service Held — 


Not to Support Suit in Federal Court 


Massachusetts Statute Prescribing Form of Process Held Not to Apply 
Since Its Effect Would Be to Enlarge Jurisdiction of 


Boston, Mass. + 


McNEAL-Epwarps CoMPANY V. FRANK L. 
YouNnG COMPANY; CIRCUIT COURT OF 
APPEALS FOR THE FIRST CIRCUIT, No. 
2345. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Massachusetts. _ Before 
BINGHAM, ANDERSON and WILSON, 
Circuit Judges. 

On rehearing. 


court’s opinion on rehearing, delivered 
July 1, follow in full text: 


Jan. 5, 1922, the defendant, the Mc- 
Neal-Edwards Company, a Virginia cor- 
poration, having no place of business in 
Massachusetts, entered into a contract 
in Baltimore, Md., with the plaintiff, 


Frank L, Young Company, a Massachu- ; 


setts corporation, wherein the defendant 
agreed to sell and the plaintiff agreed to 
buy by description 1,107 drums of Prime 
“A” Crude Menhaden Fish Oil at $.53 per 
gallon (about $18,000) in seller’s drums 
f. o. b. Baltimore. The contract also 
provided that the purchaser should re- 


turn the drums to the seller, freight pre- | 


aid. 

: The oil was duly shipped and paid for 
in full in March, 1922. In September, 
1922, the Frank L. Young Company 
brought suit in Massachusetts Superior 
Court alleging breach of warranty of 
quality, and attached the drums, which it 
had not returned. The McNeal-Edwards 
Company, on Jan. 2, 1923, removed the 
suit to the Federal District Court for 
Massachusetts, counsel appearing spe- 
cially for that purpose. In that suit the 
the only service of process was the at- 
tachment of the drums. 


Process Served on 


Attorney of Record 

In March, 1923, the McNeal-Edwards 
Company brought an action in the Fea- 
eral District Court for Massachusetts 
against the Young Company for damages 
aud conversion of the drums, and Asa P. 
French, appeared as counsel for the 
plaintiff in that action. 

Jan. 4, 1927, the Young Company 
brought a suit in the same Federal Dis- 


trict Court against the McNeal-Edwards | 


Company for the same cause of actior. 
as that contained in its first suit of Sep- 
tember, 1922. 

In this writ of Jan. 4 it was set 
out that the McNeal-Edwards Company 
was a Virginia corporation and a citizen 
and resident of that State, “having its 
usual place of business at Readvillc 
therein; which corporation cannot be 
found to be served with process; 


corporation has brought an _ action, 


wherein Asa P. French is attorney of | 


record for the plaintiff, in the District 
Court for our District of Massachusetts; 
in which action the demands are of such 
a nature that the judgment or execution 
therein may be set off against the judg- 
ment or execution herein.” 

The writ was made returnable on the 
third Tuesday of March, 1927, and -di- 
rected the marshal to attach the goods 
of the defendant and summons it “by 
serving this writ on Asa P. French, who 
has a usual place of business in Boston, 
in the County of Suffolk, and Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, as said French 
is attorney of record as aforesaid.” The 
marshal’s return on the writ shows that 
on Jan. 5, 1927, he serwed the writ by 
chip attachment and summoned the de- 
fendant “by giving in hand to Asa P. 
French, attorney of record of said Me- 
Neal-Edwards Company, at Boston, in 
said district, copy of an original sum- 
mons of this writ.” 


Motion to Dismiss Based 


On Invalid Service 
On Feb. 23, 1927, the Young Company 


having obtained an order from the dis- | 
trict court for a special precept of at-| 


tachment in the action brought Jan. 4, 


1927, the special precept was issued; and | 


the officer’s return on the special precept 
shows that on Feb. 25, 1927, he attached 
1,100 steel drums as the property of the 
defendant, and, on the following day, 
summoned the defendant by giving in 
hand a copy of the precept to Asa’ P. 
French, attorney of record, etc. The 
drums having been attached on the spe- 
cial precept on Feb. 25, the Young 
Company on Feb. 28, 1927, and before 
the term of court at whjch the writ of 
Jan. 4, 1927, was returnable, caused its 
suit of September, 1922, to be discon- 
tinued. 

On Mar. 22, 1927, the writ of Jan. 4, 
1927, was entered late by leave of court; 
and on Mar. 23, Asa P. French filed a 
special appearance for the McNeal-Ed- 
wards Company; and on the following 
day, “without waiving its special ap- 


pearance, but relying thereon, and with- | 


out submitting’ itself to the jurisdiction 
of the court,” it filed a plea in abate- 
ment and a motion to dismiss the action. 

In the motion to dismiss it was ai- 
leged that “the defendant is not a citi- 


zen or resident of the Commonwealth of | 


Massachusetts, but was at the time of 
the beginning of this suit, and is, a citi- 
zen and resident of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, and that no valid service 
has been made upon the defendant, as 
, appears upon the face of the writ and the 
declaration in said action, and as dis- 
ciosed by the records of this court” in 
the first suit brought by the Young Com- 
pany against McNeal-Edwards Company 
and in the suit of McNeal-Edwards Com- 
pany against the Young Company. 


Defendant’s Reasons for 
Abatement Stated 


In the plea in abatement, after setting 
out that on the bringing of the action of 
Jan. 4, 1927, there was pending in this 
court another suit between the same 


parties for the same cause of action, | 


which was discontinued without notice to 
this defendant on Feb. 28, 1927, it was 
alleged, among other things, that the 
defendant was “a corporate citizen and 
rsident of Virginia, having ffo place of 
business in Massachusetts.” 

It then set out the contract, the 
bringing of the first suit by the Young 
Company against the defendant, that 
jurisdiction in that suit was predicated 
solely upon the attachment made of 
the drums, its removal to the district 
court, the action brought by the Mc- 
Neal-Edwards Company against the 
Young Company, and the bringing of 
the second action by the Young Com- 
pany against it for the same cause of 
action as that alleged in the first suit, 
without-~ first having discontinued the 
first suit, and that the process in the 
Suit of Jan, 4 was served upon the. at- 
torney of fecord in the action brought 
by the Young Company; and alleged: 


whicn | 





Federal Tribunals 





circumstances heretofore alleged, cannot 
operate to give the plaintiff the right io 
satisfy a judgment, if any, against any 


| property of the defendant except said 


containers, but for the presence of which 
in Massachusetts it would have been 


obliged to bring its original action in} 


| Virginia;” and (2) that “the service at- 
| tempted to be made upon it in this case 
Th a a a ak the| is void and of no effect, for the reason 
~The statement o e ca: he} 


that a party bringing suit against a 


|nonresident in a State court, and then 


claiming jurisdiction upon the sole 
ground that the defendant in such suit 
has property in this Commonwealth 
which can be attached, cannot, if the suit 
is removed to the Federal court, and a 
|cross-action is instituted there, bring 
|another suit, with [by] or without dis- 
continuing the original suit, for the same 
|eause of action, and thereby vest unre- 
| stricted jurisdietion in the Federal court, 
by serving process therein upon the at- 
torney for the plaintiff in such cross- 
action.” 


Motion Made to Arrest 
Plaintiff's Judgment 


The plaintiff filed a replication. 
it did not deny that the defendant was 
|“‘a corporate citizen and resident of Vir- 
ginia, having no place of business in 
Massachusetts,” as alleged in the plea, 
or question the allegation in its own writ 
that the defendant was a citizen and 
resident of Virginia and “cannot be 
found to be served with process” in Mas- 
sachusetts, and which the return of the 
sheriff on the writ in its first suit also 
showed; and after adinitting “that no 
personal jurisdiction was obtained over 
|the defendant in that action [the first 
action] and that no judgment could have 
‘been given in that action” that could 
have been satisfied, except out of the 
property attached, it alieged the bring- 
ing of the action of the McNeal-Edwards 
Company against the Young Company 
and that “for the purpose of curing the 
defect of personal jurisdiction in the 
plaintiff’s former action * * * the pres- 
ent action was brought and_ personal 
jurisdiction obtained by service on the 
attorney of record in the McNeal-Ed- 
wards Company’s said action under Gen- 
eral Laws of Massachusetts, chapter 227, 
sections 2 and and Rule 53 of this 
court.” 

The motion to dismiss having been de- 


” 
5 


nied and the plea overruled, “without 
waiving i¢s motion to dismiss and iis 
plea in abatement,” the McNeal-Ed- 


wards Company filed an answer in which 
it denied each and every allegation in 
the plaintiff's writ and declaration and 
set up three special matters of defense. 
| The case was tried before a jury. The 
; jury found a verdict for the plaintiff anc 
assessed its damages in the sum of 
| $10,750.17. And at the direction of the 
,court, it rendered an alternative verdict 
to the effect that “if, as a matter of 
law, the plaintiff is not entitled to a 
verdict, then the jury find for the de- 
fendant, etc.” It also made special find- 
ings to the effect: (1) that the oil de- 
livered by the McNeal-Edwards Com- 
pany to the Young Company was not of 
the quality and grade called for by the 
contract sued upon; and (2) that the 
amount of the damages sustained by the 
Young Company by reason of the in- 
feriority in the quality and grade of the 
oil delivered was $10,730.17. 


| After the verdict was rendered, the 
defendant “appearing specially” filed a 
motion in arrest of judgment on the 


grounds that it appears upon the record: 
(1) that this court had never acquired 
| jurisdiction of this defendant; (2) that 
the service made upon the defendant’s 
attorney was void and of no effect; and 
(3) that “the District of Massachusetts 
is not the proper venue for hearing and 
determining said cause.” This motion 
was also denied, subject to exception, and 
judgment was entered for the plaintiff. 

The first three errors assigned relate 
to the denial of the defendant’s motion 
to dismiss, the denial of its motion in 
arrest of judgment, and the overruling 
of its plea in abatement. 

The other assignments of error relate 
to the merits of the case and the matters 


| may 


In it} 


(1) “That such service, under the? 


complained of occurred during the course | hel t 
| attached on a writ issued out of a State 


of the trial. 
Jurisdiction Depends on 
Effect of State Statutes 


BINGHAM, Circuit Judge.—The ques- 
|tions raised by the first three assign- 
|}ments of error are whethes the district 
court acquired jurisdiction either by the 
service of process upon Mr. French, the 
jattorney of record of the McNeal-Ed- 
wards Company, in the suit brought by 
it against the Young Company, or by the 
supplementary attachment, or by the 
defendant, the McNeal-Edwards Com- 
pany, having in this suit voluntarily sub- 
mitted itself to the jurisdiction of the 
court. 

| It is not, and could not well be, con- 
tended that the def€ndant voluntarily 
submitted itself to the jurisdiction of the 
court. The record discloses that from 
the very inception to the close of the 
case the defendant appeared specially, 
reserving its right to question the juris- 
diction of the court. So the questions, 
lon this branch of the case, are whether 
jurisdiction over the suit was acquired 
by the supplementary attachment of de- 
fendant’s property in th® State, or over 
the defendant personally aby serving 
process upon Mr. French under the cir- 
cumstances herein disclosed. 

Although the plaintiff’s suit of Jan. 
4 against the McNeal-Edwards Com- 
pany, a Virginia corporation, was 
brought in the Federal District Court, it 
contends and, in order to support the 
jurisdiction of the district court, must 
contend that the provisions of sections 1, 
2, 3 and 4 of chapter 227, General Laws 
Mass., hereinafter quoted, are applicable 
to a suit brought in that court and oblig- 
atory upon it. Arkwright Mills v. Ault- 
man & Taylor Co., 128 Fed, 195. 

Section 8 of chapter 181, General Laws 
Mass., provides: 

Section 8, Foreign corporations having 
property in this Commonwealth shall b« 
liable to be sued and to have their prop- 
erty attached in the same manner and to 
the same extent as individuals who are resi- 





| dents of other States and who have property | 


in this Commonwealth. The service of the 
writ shall be made in the manner provided 
in chapters 223 and 227, with such further 
service as the court to which the writ is 
returnable orders. 

It is not contended, and could not be, 
that the service of the writ in this case 
was had under the provisions of chaptei 
223. The service had purported to be 


| 
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; ; | 
case of Jan. 4, 1927, are that the defend-| and ‘refused to appky and enforce the| upon the Federal courts.” And having| very act of fixing by judicial action with- 
ant was a Virginia corporation and a| statute of Texas, as construed by its 
citizen and resident of that State, having | courts. 


its usual place of business at Readville 
therein, which corporation cannot be 
found to be served with process. And 


The defendant was 


leged that it was a corporate citizen and | Massachusetts corporation, with its prin- | 


resident of Virginia, having no place of|ci,al place of business in Boston. 


It 


business in Massachusetts, which facts| owned and operated a line of railroad 


them in its replication. 


|the plaintiff admitted by not denying | and did business in the Western Distr 
|of Texas. 


Service was had upon one 


It thus unquestionably appears that| Lawton, as its local agent in ihat dis- 


| the defendant is a Virginia corporation, } trict. 


Lawton was not the local agent 


| having its usual place of business there,| of the defendant upon whow: service 
and no place of business in Massachu-| could be had. 


| setts. 


maintained against a person not an inhab- | 
itant of the Commonwealth unless he or 
his agent appointed under section 5 has 
been served with process in the common- 


of his property within the Commonwealth | 
has been made upon the original writ, and | 
in case of such attachment without such | 
service, the judgment shall be valid only to | 
secure the application of the proverty so at- | 
tached to the satisfaction of the judgment. | 

Section 2. If an action is brought by a | 
person not an inhabitant of the Common- 
wealth or who cannot be found herein to 
be served with process, he shall be held to) 
answer to any action brought against road 
here by the defendant in the former action, 
if the demands are of such a nuture that | 
the judgment or execution in the one case} 
may be set off against the judgment or ex- | 
ecution in the other. If there are several 
defendants in the original action, each of 
them may bring such cross action against 
the original plaintiff and may be allowed to 
set off his judgment against that which 
may be recovered against him and his co- 
defendants in like manner as if the latter 
judgment had been against him alone. | 

Section 8. The writ in such cross action 
be served on the attorney of record 
for the plaintiff in the original action, and 
such service shall be as valid and effectual 
as if made on the party himself in the 
Commonwealth. 

Section 4. 
the actions is pending may order continu- | 
ances to enable the absent party to de- 
fend the action brought against him, and 
to enable either party to set off his judg- 
ment or execution against that which is re- 
covered against him, but the actions shall 
not be unreasonably delayed by the neglect 
or default of either party. The provisions 
of the following sections, relative to ac- 
tions against persons absent from the Com- 
monwealth, shall not apply to a cross-action 
brought under the two preceding sections. 

Section 5. Every individual not an in- 
habitant of the Commonwealth and every 
partnership composed of persons not such 
inhabitants, having a usual place of busi- 
ness in the Commonwealth, temporarily or 
permanently, or engaged here, temporarily 
or permanently, and with or without a 
usual place of business here, in the con- 
struction, erection, alteracion, or repair of 
a building, bridge, railroad, railway, or 
structure os any kind, shall, 
business in the Commonwealth, appoint in 
writing a person who is a citizen and resi- 
dent thereof to be his or its true and law- 
ful attorney upon whom all lawful processes 
against such individual or partnership may 
be served with like effect as if served on 
such person or partnership. The power of 
attorney shall be filed in the office of the 
State secretary, and copies certified by him 
shall be taken as_ sufficient evidence 
thereof, etc. 


Supplementary Attachment 
Said to Lack Legal Effect 


The service provided for in section 5 


is not applicable in this suit for the 
action was brought under sections 2, 3 


nd 4, secti <pressly provides |: : 7 ; 
and and section 4 expressly provides | j, any suit or suits which a defendant or 


that in such case the mode of service 
authorized by section 5 shall not apply. 

It has been held by the Massachusetts 
court that, by force of section 8, chapter 
181, above set out, a nonresident corpo- 
ration may be sued and bave its prop- 
erty attached in the manner provided in 
section 1 of chapter 227, but that where 
such corporation is not personally 
served with process and only a nominal, 
not “an effectual attachment,” has been 
made “upon the original writ,” that a! 
supplementary attachment, subsequently 
had on special process, is not an attach- | 
ment on the original writ and is invalid. 
Roberts v. Anheuser Bush Br. Asso., 215 
Mass. 341, 102 N. E. 316. And it has 
also been held by the Supreme Court of 
the United States that neither under sec- | 
tion 915, Rev. Stat., nor under any pro- 
vision of the act of Mar. 3, 1887, as 
amended Aug. 13, 1888, can a supple- 
mentary attachment be had in a Federal 
district court where no personal ,service 
can be had upon the defendant and where 
there was no personal appearance; thai 
“an attachment is still but an incident 
to a suit, and that, unless jurisdiction 
can be obtained over the defendant, his 
estate cannot be attached in a Federal 
court,” as “attachment * * * [is] not 
a means of acquiring jurisdiction” on 
process issued out of a Federal couri,} 
whether the attachment is made on the 
original or a supplementary process. 
Big Vein Coal Co. v. Read, 229 U. S. 31, 
37, 38. 

It is, however, held that if property is 


court and the statutes of the State 
authorized the attachment, that upon re- 
moval of the cause to the Federal couri, 
jurisdiction over the property will be re- 
tained, notwithstanding the attachment 
would not cgnfer jurisdiction had it been 
made on a writ issued out of the Federal 
court and no personal service had been 
obtained. Clark v. WeHs, 203 U. S. 164; 
St. Louis B. & M. Ry. v. Taylor, 266 U. 
5S. 200, 208, 209. 


Facts Reviewed as to 
Defendant’s Business 


As there was “no effectual attach- 
ment” of the defendant’s property in the 
district of Massachusetts upon the “orig- 
inal writ” brought by the plaintiff (Jan. 
4, 1927) in this case, it follows that the | 
supplementary attachment was invalid 
and would not confer jurisdiction on the 
district court under section 1; or unde: 
the Federal rule, unless jurisdiction over 
the defendant was obtained; and that the 
position taken by this court in its opin- 
ion in this case of Nov. 12, 1929—that| 
the district court “had jurisdiction to the | 
extent of the value of the attached prop-| 
erty, whether the service on the seller’s 
attorney was or was not valid” to give 


| jurisdiction over the person of the de- 


fendant, and, therefore, this court had 


| jurisdiction to determine the merits of 


the case, without deciding whether the 
district court acquired jurisdiction over 
the defendant—was clearly wrong. 

As to the question whether the defend- | 
ant, a nonresident corporation, was pres- | 
ent doing business in the district of | 
Massachusetts so that personal servicc | 
of process was or could be had upon it| 
there, the following facts appeared. 

The contract for the sale of the goods 
in question was made in Baltimore, Md., 
through a broker actifg for both parties, 


|and was to be performed, and was per- | 


formed there, by the delivery of the} 
goods f. o. b. Baltimore. It is evident 
from these facts that the sale was not 
made, and that the right of action did) 
not accrue in Massachusetts, but in 
Maryland, and the return of the sheriff | 
on the writ in the removal suit brought | 
by the plaintiff in the Massachusetts | 
court against the defendant (now dis- 
continued) shows that when the officer in| 
September, 1922, attempted to make per- | 
sonal service of the writ he was unable 
to do so for the reason that the defend- 


! 


| 


lunder the provisions of chapter 227,|ant was not doing business through any | 


| which reads as follows: 
Section 1. A personal action shall not be 


4 
~ 


officer or agent in Massachusetts. 


1246 U. §S. 
wealth, or unless an effectual attachment | evident that personal service of the writ! that Lawton was not its local agent. The | 


The court in which either of | 


| Co. v. Ferguson, 113 U.‘S. 727. 


before doing | 


|this suit of Jan. 4, 


,;a statute of a State and the decisions of 
|its courts, was had, that the jurisdiction 


Also that “it cannot be found” in| 


Massachusetts, that is, that it is not and, Rules Set Forth in 


was not present there, by its officers or | 
agents, carrying on its business (Peo- | 


ple’s Tobacco Co. v. Am. Tobacco Co.. 


Supreme Court Opinion 


The defendant appeared specisliy and) fe 
79); and this being so, it is! filed a plea in abatement, setting out| 


} 


| Brow, 
ct! eral co 


reached this conclusion it reversed the | 

judgment of the lower court and di 
In Mexican Central Railway~v. Pink-| tected that the case be dismissed for 

|ney, supra, the plaintiff Pinkney was a| Want of jurisdiction. 

i | citizen and resident of the Wesvern Dis- 

|the defendant’s plea in abatement al-! tyict of Texas. 


di- | 
| 
Decisions Quoted for Law | 
As to Special Appearances 

In Wabash Western Railway Co. v. 


supra, after removal to the Fed- | 
urt, the defendant, a nonresident | 


out a hearing a sum due, even though 
the method of execution be left open, 
would be in and of itself a manifesta- 
tion of power repugnant to the due proc- 
ess clause.” 

The statute of Massgchusetts (chapter 
227, sections 2, 3, 4), if upheld and en- 
forced in the Federal Court for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts, would contravene 


| corporation, filed a plea to the jurisdic-| the acts of Congress in two important 


;court, which was overruled. 


on the nonresident corporation was not| plaintiff demurred to the plea and the} 


trict of Massachusetts. 

It has been held over and over again | 
that personal service on a nonresident | 
corporation cannot be had in the State of 
the district where suit is brought, uniess 
it is carrying on business there of such 
character and extent as would warrant 
the inference that it is present there by 
its officers authorized to receive service. 
St. Louis S. W. R. Co. v. Alexander, 22 
U. S..218, 226, 227; Philadelphia & Read- | 
ing Railway’ Co. v. McKibbin, 243 U. S. 
264, 265; Green v. C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 
205 U. S. 530; People’s Tobacco Co. v. 
American Tobacco Co., 246 U. S. 79; 
Rosenberg Bros. & Co., Inc., v. Curstis 
Brown Co., 260 U. S. 516; Bank of 
America v. Whitney Bank, 261 U. S. 17i;} 
Cannon Mfg. Co. v. Cudahy Co., 267 U. 
S. 333; James-Dickinson Farm Mortgage 
Co. v. Harry, 273 U. S. 119; Eastman 
Kodak Co. v. Southern Photo Materials 
Co., 273 U. S. 359 


Validity of Process Under 
Conformity Act Claimed 


It has also been held that the doing 
of a single business transaction or even 
four separate disconnected transactions 
by a nonresident corporation in the State 
and district of suit would not warrant 1t | 
being found present there through its 
officers or agents so that personal service 
could be had upon it. Rosenberg Bros. « 


° 
‘ 


Co., Inc., v. Curtis Brown Co., 260 U. S.} 


516; Hunter v. Mutual Reserve Life In-'+emoval to the Federal 


surance Co., 218 U. S. 573; Cooper Mfg. 
See also 
Kirven v. * Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Co., 145 Fed. 288; Delaware & H. Canal 
Co. v. Mahlenbrock, 63 N, J. L. 281, 43 
Atl. 978; Penn Colleries Co. v. McKeever, 


| 183 N. Y. 98; Booth v. Weigand, 30 Utan 


135, 83 Pac. 734; 12 R. C. L., s. 48. 
Although the defendant corporation 
was not present doing business in the 
District of Massachusetts at the time 
1927, was brought, 
the contention is made that the district 
court acquired jurisdiction over the de- 
fendant and the cause of action by virtue 
of the service that was had upon the de- 
fendant’s attorney of record, pursuant 
to the provisions of sections 2 and 8 of 
chapter 227 of the General Laws of Mas- 
sachusetts; that under the provisions of 
those sections the Massachusetts courts 
have upheld the service there authorized 
on the theory that a nonresident by 


|and could not be had upon it in the dis-| lower Federal courts sustained the de- 


murrer. In the Supreme Court the serv- 
ice was held bad on the ground that Law- 
ton was not the defendant’s local agent. 
It also held that the defendant’s special 
appearance for the purpose of excepting 
to the service and, after its plea was 
overruled, its filing a general answer, 
could not be deemed a general appear- 
ance; that to apply and enforce the stat- 
ute of Texas in the Federal court would 
be to contravene the acts of Congress 


| 


tion on the ground that personal service | 
had not been had upon it in the State! 
The facts) 
were that the corporation was neither | 
incorporated, nor did business, nor had} 
any agent in the State in which the suit 
was brought. | 
The lower courts held that the de-| 
f ndant by filing its petition for removai | 
in the State court, without specifying | 
that it appeared specially for that pur- | 
pose, waived its right to object to the) 
service of process upon it after the re-| 


| moval of the case into the Federal court. | 
|But the Supreme Court held that this | 


| was 


not so; that the defendant had a 
statutory right to remove the case; and 
that “an acknowledged right cannot be 
forfeited by pursuit of the means the 


particulars. First, it would abridge the 
right given a nonresident to sue in that 
court by making the exercise of the 
right conditional upon its waiving per- 
sonal service of process upon it, in case 
any citizen or citizens of Massachusetts, 
made defendants in its suit, should con- 
clude to bring independent actions 
against it. And second, it would enlarge 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Court in 
the District of Massachusetts, as to suits 
brought against the nonresident by 
doing away with the requirement of per- 
sonal service of process and substitut- 
| ing in its place the constructive service 
provided for in the State statute. For 
these reasons we think the statute of 
| Massachusetts cannot be upheld and en- 
forced in the District Court for Massa- 


| law affords of asserting that right;” and | chusetts, whether its enforcement would 


| 


manifesting an intention “not to leave} 
the jurisdiction of the inferior Federal | 


courts to the regulation and control of 
State legislation;” also that State legis- 
lation limiting the power of review, 
given appellate courts by the acts of 
Congress, over the judgments of their 
lower courts, involving a question con- 


cerning the jurisdiction of the courts,! 7 
& J the ¢o ’| Congress 


would not be enforced. 
In Goldey v. Morning News, supra, the 
plaintiff brought her action in the State 


| Court of New York against the defend- 
ant, a Connecticut corporation, having | 
;no place of business and doing no busi- 


ness in the State of New York. Service 
was had under a statute of the State (see 
22 Fed. 635, 636) by serving the sum- 
mons in New York upon the president 
of the corporation, temporarily 
who was a resident and citizen of Con- 
necticut. No attachment of property 
was had. 

The defendant appeared specially for 
the purpose of presenting a petition for 
court, and the 


| action was removed into the Circuit Court 


bringing suit in a Massachusetts court! 


assents to its attorney receiving service 


defendants in the original suit shoulda 
see fit to bring against it (Aldrich v, 
Blatchford, 175 Mass. 369, 371); and 


that the service being held valid as to 
process issuing out of the State court, it 
should be held valid and enforced unde 
the conformity act, Rev. Stats., s. 914, as 
to process issuing out of a Federal court 
in the district of Massachusetts, 


State Decisions Said Not 


To Enlarge Jurisdiction 


It is well settled that a question of this 
character (the acquisition of jurisdic- 
tion over a defendant by the service of 
process) involves the jurisdiction of the 
court as a Federal court, which jurisdic- 
tion cannot be enlarged or abridged by 


for the Eastern District of 
In the circuit court the defendant, ap- 
pearing specially, filed a rotion, sup- 
ported by affidavits to the above facts, 
to set aside the service. The circuit 
court set aside the service, declared it 
null and void, and the plaintiff sued out 
a writ of error. 

In the Supreme Court it was held: (1) 


} 


| 


| the jurisdiction, the lower court held that| and not an independent suit. 
| their objection 


there, | 


that to decide otherwise “would be to 
place a limitation upon the jurisdiction 
of the circuit court, which is wholly in- 
consistent with the act” (the removai 
statute). 

In Davidson Marble Co. v. 
supra, the action was brought in the 
Federal Court for the Northern District 
of California. The United States was 
the real party plaintiff and three citizens 
and residents of the State of Illinois 
were defendants; and under the act of 
regulating such matters the 
action was required to be brought in the 
district court whereof the defendants 
were inhabitants. As none of the defend- 
ants lived in the Northern District of 


jurisdiction. But although the defend- 
ants appeared specially and objected to 


I to the jurisdiction haa 
ben waived, basing its decision on Rule 
22 of that court, which provided: “Any 


| party may, without leave of court, ap- 


New York. | 


| stipulation of the parties. 


pear specially in any action at law or 
suit in equity for any purpose for which 
leave to appear could be granted by the 
court, by stating in the paper which he 
serves and files that the apperance is 
special and that if the purpose for which 
such special appearance is made _ sha!! 
not be sanctioned or sustained by the 
court, he will appear generally in tie 
case within the time allowed therefore 
by law, or by the order of court or by 
If such state- 
ment be not made as above provided, the 


| appearance shall be deemed and treated 


“that a court of justice cannot acquire | 


jurisdiction over the person of one who 
has no residence within its territorial 


jurisdiction, except by actual service of | 


notice within the jurisdiction upon him or | 


upon some one authorized to accept serv- 
ice in his behalf, or by his waiver, by 
general appearance or otherwise, of the 
want of due service;” that “whatever ef- 
fect a constructive service may be al- 
lowed in the courts of the same govern- 


as a general appearance.” 
Rule Compelling Waiver 
Is Held to Be Invalid 


In the defendants’ special appearance 
and objection to the jurisdiction, they 
did not state that “if the purpose for 
which such special appearance is made 
shall not be sanctioned or sustained by 
the court, they will appear generally in 
the case.” In the Supreme Court, it was 


ment, it cannot be recognized as valid by | held that “the rule, as construed and ap- 
the courts of any other government;”| plied in this case, is G@nconsistent with 


(2) that 
the effect of judgments of one State in 


“the principle which governs | 


the courts of angther State is equally | 


applicable in the circuit courts of the 
l nited_ States, although sitting in the 
State in which the judgment is ren- 


dered;” (3) that “service of mesne proc- 


jess from a court of a State, not made | 


|/made in» some other manner recognized | 


any statute of a State or the decisions of | 
its courts; and that this is true notwith- | 


standing the so-called 
tev, Stats., s. . 914. 
tral R. R. v. Pinkney, 149 U. S. 194, 208, 


conformity 


209; Southern Pac. v. Denton, 146 U. 3. 
202; Goldey v. Morning News, 156 U. 8S. 


518; Wabash Western Railway v. Brow, 
164 U. S. 271, 276 Mechanical Appliance 
Co. v. Castleman, 215 U. S. 437; Western 
Loan & Savings Co. v. Butte & Boston 
Mining Co., 210 U. S. 368; Davidson 
Marble Co. v. Gibson, 213 U. S. 10, 18, 19; 
Davis v. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry., 217 U. S. 


act, | 
See Mexican Cen- | 


upon the defendant or his 


authorized | 


agent within the State, although there, 


as valid by its legislative acts and judi- | 
cial decisions, can be allowed no validity | 


in the circuit courts of the United States, | 


after the remoyal of the case into that | 


court, unless th 
by virtue of a general appearance or 


to the jurisdiction of the court;” (4) 


defendant can be held, | 


the laws of the United States, and, there- 
fore, invalid. Rev. Stat., section 918, 
“A party who is sued in the wrong dis- 
trict, and does not waive the objection, 
may of right appear specially and object 
to the jurisdiction of the court, and, the 
decision being against his objection, may 
of right bring the question directly to 
this court. The rule substantially im- 
pairs his right to appeal to this court, a 


right which is conferred by statute. 26 
Stat. 826, chapter 517, Mar. 3, 1891. It 


says to him, you may appear specially 
and object to the jurisdiction, only upon 
the condition that you will abide by the 
decision of a single judge; if that 


1s 


| against you, you must waive your objec- 
otherwise, to have waived the defect of | 
service, and to have submitted himseif | 


that the defendant by appearing spe- | 


cially and filing its petition for removal 
did not waive the defects in the service 
of the summons; that to so hold “would 
be inconsistent with the terms, as well 
as with the spirit, of the existing acts of 
Congress regulating removals;” (5) that 
“the jurisdiction of the Federal courts 
depends upon the acts passed by Con- 
gress pursuant to the powers conferred 
upon it by the Constitution of the United 
States and cannot be enlarged 
abridged by any statute of a state;” that 
“one great object in the establishment of 
the courts of the United States and regu- 


|lating their jurisdiction was to have a 


157, 174; Western Indemnity Co. v. 
Rupp, 235 U. S. 261. In other words, the 
service of process authorized by the} 


2 3 


Statute of Massachusetts (sections 


and 4, chapter 227), as construed and | 
upheld by its courts, is not binding upon | 


and will not be enforced in a Federal 


court, if to do so would enlarge or abridge | 


its jurisdiction, and this question of 
jurisdiction, the ultimate determination 


of which is for the Supreme Court (Me- |! 


chanical Appliance Co. v. 


Castleman, | 


supra), is subject to review in this court, | 


the whole case being before us on ap- 
peal. American Electric Welding Co. v. 
Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 249 Fed. 


| 968; In re N. Y., etc., Steamship Co., 155 
| U. 


S. 531; United States v. Jahn, 155 
U. S. 109. 
We know of no case where suit was 


brought in a Federal court and construc- | 


tive service of process, as authorized by 


of the tourt over the cause has been up- 
held, in the absence of a waiver of per- 
sonal service. 
the suit was brought in a State court 
and seasonably removed to the Federa! 
court. 


Cases Cited Opposing 
Assumption of Authority 
In So. Pac. Co. v. Denton, supra, the 


plaintiff Denton was a citizen of Texas| 


and resided in the eastern district 
thereof. The defendant was a Kentucky 
corporation doing business and having 
an agent in the Western District of 
Texas. The suit was brought in»the Fed- 
eral Court for the Western District of 
Texas. The defendant appeared specialiy 
and objected to the jurisdiction of the 
court. Under the Federal statutes the 
suit could have been brought either in 
the Eastern District of Texas or in the 
District of Kentucky, and although the 
suit was brought in the wrony district 
fa question of vciuue) the defendant by 
appearing generally would waive the 
objection to the jurisdiction of the court 
on that score. 


* * 


to which 
or 


tribunal in each State 
all 


who were nonresidents aliens 


}| might resort for legal redress;” and (6) 


that the conformity act (Rev. Stats. sec- 
tion 914), requiring the practice in the 
Federal courts to conform, as near as 
may be, to that “existing at the time win 
the courts of the State in which it is 
held, applies only to cases of which the 
court has jurisdiction according to the 
Constiution and laws of the United 
States.” 


Case Said to Nullify 
Conflicting State Rules 


This case undoubtedly decides that a 


|nonresident person or corporation may 








A statute of Texas as construed by 
its courts (Texas Laws 1#87, chapter 
128) made an appearance in behail of a 
defendant, although in terms limited to 
the purpose of objecting to the jurisdic- 
tign of the court, a waiver of inimunity 
from the jurisdiction by reason of non- 
residence. The lower Federal court hela 
that the nonresident defendant, by ap- 
pearing specially and objecting to the 
jurisdiction, consented that its snecial | 
appearance should be treated as general 
and a waiver of its objection’ to the| 
jurisdiction of the court. But when the| 
case came {before the Supre:..e Court it 


resort to the Federal courts other than 
that of is or its residence and there Ifti- 
gate his controversies with a citizen or 
citizens there residing untrammelled by 
State legislation authorizing construc- 
tive service of process, which, if given 
effect, would abridge or enlarge the 


And the same fa true if | Jurisdiction of the Federal court. 


In Mechanical Appliance Co. v. Castle- 
man, supra, the action was brought in a 
State court of Missouri against a non- 
resident corporation and removed to the 
Federal Court for the Eastern Distrivt 
of Missouri on the ground of @iverse citi- 
zenship. In the Federal court a plea to 
the jurisdiction was filed. The return of 


service by the sheriff of the summons | 


issued out of the State court appeared 
to be valid on its face. 
The plea to the jurisdiction, and the 


| affidavits filed in its support, disclosed 


that the corporation was not doing busi- 
ness in the State of Missouri at the time 
of the service of summons, and that the 
person served with the process was nol 


the agent of the defendant at the time. |} 
| existence of a statute of a State, or rule 
diction was overruled on the ground that|of the Federal court, making such ap- 
the facts stated in the return of the| pearance a waiver of the objection, it 
sheriff upon the summons were conclu-| was held in York v. Texas, 137 U. S. 15, 


In the circuit court the plea to the juris- 


sive and could not be controverted by 
the defendant. 

In making this ruling the court fol- 
lowed the law of Missouri, as held by it» 
highest court, that in a case of this kind 
a return of this character is conclusive 
upon the parties. In the Supreme Court 
it was held that the return of the sheriff 
“was not tonclusive upon the question of 
service;” “that a foreign corporation can 
be served with process within the State 
only when it is doing business therein, 
and that such service must be upon an 
agent who represents the corporation in 
its business;” that “in cases which con- 
cern the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts, notwithstanding the so-called 
conformity act, Rev. Stats., section 914; 
neither the statutes of the State nor the 


The facts alleged in the writ in this} reversed the decision of the court below| decisions of its courts are conclusive 


‘ 
‘ 


or; 


tion and enter a general appearance; if 
you do not agree to do this, your specia! 
appearance will be deemed to be gen- 
eral. 

“We think it was beyond the power of 
the circuit court to make and enforce a 
rule which imposes upon defendants such 


conditions, and transforms an objection | 


to the jurisdiction into a waiver of the 
objection itself. The jurisdiction of the 
circuit court is fixed by statute. In cer- 
tain cases a defendant may waive an 
objection to the jurisdiction over his per- 
son. But he cannot be compelled to 
yaive the objection if he chooses season- 
wy 

court which seeks to compel a waiver is 
unauthorized by law and invalid.” Hav- 
ing reached this conclusion it reversed 
the judgment and directed a dismissal of 
the action for want of jurisdiction. 


Authority Cited 
Is Summarized 


This case and those previously cited | 


and reviewed disclose that a nonresident 
corporation is given by the acts of Con- 
gress (1) the right to resort to a Fed- 
eral court, other than that of its resi- 
dence, to litigate its eontroversies with 
citizens there residing; (2) the right, 
when sued in a State court, to remove 
the case to the Federal court; (3) the 
right, when sued in a Federal court, or 
in a removal case, to appear specially 
and object to the jurisdiction of the 


court (as to district of suit or service of | 


process), and, its objection being over- 


ruled, the right to have the question re- | 


viewed by the proper Federal appellate 
court, 

That a rule of court, statute of a 
State, or decision of its court, abridging 
and limiting any of these rights, will not 
be upheld and enforced in a Federai 
court; and that this is particularly true 
as to a rule of court or statute of a State 
which undertakes to compel a _ nonresi- 
dent to submit to the jurisdiction of the 
court, because of its having taken such 
action as the law affords in the enforce- 
ment of such a right. As said in the 
Wabash Railway case, supra, “an ac- 
knowledged right cannot be forfeited by 
pursuits of the means the law affords of 
asserting that right.” 

But while the right of a nonresident 
defendant to appear specially, in a suii 
brought in or removed to a Federal 
court, and object to its jurisdiction for 
want of proper service, is upheld in the 
Federal courts, notwithstanding the 


17, 20, that a State might by a statute 
or‘the decisions of its courts, establish 
such a rule of practice within its juris- 
diction, and that its enforcement there 
would not be a violation of the “due 
process” clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, as that clause did not affect 
or control the power of the State court 
to render judgment. 

It would seem, however, that the York 
case was overruled in Riverside Mills v. 
Menefee, 237 U. S. 189, 193, 194, 195, for 
there it was held that the assumption of 
jurisdiction by the State court and its 
rendering judgment against a nonresi- 
dent corporation, doing no busintss in 
the State and having no quaffied ‘agent 
therein upon whom service may be made, 
was a violation of the due wrocess clause 


of the Fourteenth Amendment, “since the 


Gibson, | 


to insist upon it, and any rule of | 


|or would not contravene the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
which the Supreme Court in Riverside 
Mills v. Menefee, supra, its latest deci- 
| sion on the question, held that it would. 


| Reasons Given for Refusal 
|To Apply State Statute 


| It is, however, further contended that 
the constructive service had in this case 
| upon the attorney of record for the de- 
fendant was adequate, on the theory 
| that the plaintiff’s suit with reference to 
| that of the defendant was a set-off or in 
| the nature of a set-off. Set-off, as gen- 
erally understood, and as provided for 


| California the court below was without|in the statutes of Massachusetts (Gen. 


Laws, chapter 232), is a plea or defense 

| filed in the action in which it is pleaded, 
It con- 
cerns mutual demands and the demand 
set up in the plea must be “liquidated or 
capable of liquidation by calculation;” 
and the respecive demands being deter- 
mined, a single judgment is entered for 
| the party to whom a balance is due. No 
| writ is issued, no service of process is 
required, no attachment of property is 
| permitted, as would be in the bringing 
of an independent suit, for it is a plea ia 
| defense. 


Requisites of Independent , 


Suit Said to Be Present 


| But under the provisions of sections | 
|1, 2, 3 and 4 of chapteg 227, all the 
| requisites of an indepgefdent suit are 
| present, for the issuagee of a writ and 
| service of the process are required, and 
j}an attachment of property thereon is 
|authorized. Section 4 likewise shows 
that the cross-action or cross-actions 
authorized by section 3 are independent 
suits, for if a single suit is brought the 
writ may be made returnable in a differ- 
ent court of the State from that in which 
the suit of the nonresident was brought; 
or in case of two or more so-called cross- 
actions, they may be brought in as many 
different courts of the State as there 
are courts in which jurisdiction may be 
had. 
Furthermore, had the suit of the Me- 
| Neal-Edwards Company, the nonresi- 
| dent, been on a joint obligation against 
three defendants, and each of the three 
had separate demands against the non- 
resident, each defendant could have 
maintained separate independent suits 
against the nonresident, and each could 
have had his separate judgment offset 
against the joint judgment of the non- 
reisdent against them, for the last 
clause in section 2 provides: . 
“If there are several defendants in the 
original action, each of them may bring 
such cross-action against the original 
plaintiff, and may be allowed to set-off 
|his judgment against that which may 
be recovered against him and his co- 
defendants in like manner as if the lat- 
ter judgment had been against him 
| alone.” 
| This provision of section 2 discrimi- 
nates against a nonresident in that it 
allows residents of the State to off-set 
judgments obtained against him, which 
jits other statutes forbid, as between 
judgment creditors regularly served with 
process. See Gen. Laws Mass., chapter 
235, section 27(4), where it provides: 
“Executions between the parties may, 
if required by either party, be set-off 
one against the other * * * but such 
set-off shall not be allowed. * * * 
_ “Fourth. If there are several debtors 
in one execution, to a part of whom only 
| the amount due on the other is due.” 


Case Dismissed for 
Want of Jurisdiction 


We do not think that the jurisdictions 
of the Federal court over the person of 
a nonresident defendant can be thus en- 
|larged or abridged by a statute of a 
State; that a State statute such as this 
authorizing the ‘bringing of an independ- 
ent suit or suits against a nonresident 
corporation, asserting jurisdiction over 
it, though not present doing business 
through its officers within the State and 
district of suit, cannot be sanctioned or 
justified under the law of set-off, or as a 
legitimate extension of it. 

That the steps the statute purports to 
authorize are those required in bringing 
an independent suit or suits, viz., the 
issuance of an independent writ or writs, 
,the service of the process, the attach- 
; ment of property thereon, and the rendi- 
| tion of distinct judgments, none of which 
| are essential to the law of set-off.) That 
|in the Federal court personal service of 
| process, upon a nonresident corporation, 
|in the absence of waiver, is essential to 
| its jurisdiction; and that the statutory 
| service here relied upon is but an at- 
tempt to assert personal jurisdiction 
| where none in fact exists, and will not be 
| recognized. 

Sections 2, 3 and 4 of chapter 227 are 
| clothed in the same language as when 
| first enacted in 1823. Section 1 has 
| been amended That section as origi- 
| nally drafted, ard for many years there - 
|after (Gen. Stats. Mass., 1860, chapter 
| 126; Eliot v. McCormick (1887), 144 
| Mass. 10, 12), either alone or in connec- 
tion with other statutes, authorized a 
personal judgment against a nonresident 
defendant who had previously been an 
inhabitant of the State, by bringing an 
action against him and leaving the sum- 
mons at his last place of abode in the 
State. But in thé case above cited (144 
Mass. 10, 12), rendered after the deci- 
sion of Pennoyer v. Neff, 95 U. S. 174, 
the Massachusetts court uprooted such _ 
service. That species of service and the 
one authorized by sections 2, 3 and 4 of 
chapter 227 involve the same mental con- 
ception and are off the same piece of 
cloth. ’ 

The result is that our former order in 
this case must be modified and as modi- 
fied will read: 

The judgment of the district court iz 
vacated, the verdict is set aside, and the 
case dismissed for want of jurisdiction, 
but without prejudice. No costs, 

ANDERSON, Judge, dissents. 
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Facts in Case Said to Justify Firms | 
Consolidated Tax Return 


Quoted to Show That Cor- 


In Filing 


Taxpayer's Brief 








porations Were Affiliated Within Mean- 
ing of Revenue Act of 1918 





Philadelphia, Pa.—Under the facts dis- 
closed in this case, the corporations In 
question were entitled to-file a consoli- 
dated return, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Third Circuit held. 


resulting from heating frequently either 
broke the bolt or pulled it from its 


socket, cracking the boiler plate and | 


damaging the boiler materially. 
In order to insure a widespread in- 


The case involved an interpretation of | terest among locomotive manufacturers 
section 240 of the revenue act of 1918] and railroad companies, certain key men 


under which corporations were deemed to 


|in those and allied industries, friends of 


be affiliated if substantially all their} the Flannery’ widely scattered through- 


stock was owned or controlled by the 
same interests, the opinion explained, cit- 
ing remarks of certain Senators when 
the section was enacted to show its pur- 
pose. 

The issue involved is one of law, t 
court’ said, quoting the taxpayer’s brief 
to show the pertinent facts. 


vy. COMMISSSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- | 
NUE; 
THIRD Circuit, No. 4338. 
Petitions to review orders of the Board | 
of Tax Appeals. | 
KENNETH N. PARKINSON and Davip A. 
~ PINE (J. ROGERS FLANNERY of counsel) 
for the petitioner; G. A. YOUNGQUIST, 
Assistant Attorney General, SEWELL 
Key, Norman D. Ketter (C. M. 
CHAREST and Percy S. CREWE of coun- 


sel) for the respondent. 


The court’s opinion, delivered July 21,| theless determined every policy of the 
| company. 


follows in full text: 

BUFFINGTON, J.—This tax case involves 
the construction and application to its 
facts of section 240(a) of the revenue | 
act of 1918, which provides “that corpo- 
rations which are affiliated within the 
meaning of this section shall * * * make 
a consolidated return of net income and 
invested capital,” and section 240(b) 
which provides: “For the purposes of 
this section two or more domestic cor- 
porations shall be deemed to be affiliated 
* * * if substantially all the stock of two 
or more corporations is owned or con- 
trolled by the same interests.” 


Senate as to what the law had in view. 
Senator Simmons, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, said: “The Committee 





recommends its adoption * * * because the| ings, but returned proxies to James J. 
principle of taxing as a business unit| Flannery or some one designated by him, 
what in reality is a business unit is;such proxies being prepared by him or| 
And Senator Pen-| under his direction, designating in ad- 


sound and equitable.” 


! vitation of one of the Flannerys. A block 
he | of stock was set aside for the principal 
j}employes of the Flannery Bolt Company 
| upon preferential terms, thus stimulating 
| their interest, the selection thereof and 
| financial arrangements therefor being 
J. ROGERS FLANNERY & COMPANY, ET AL.| handled by James J. Flannery, who was 


Circuit Court OF APPEALS,| of the original group served as officers 


|With One Executive 


| the date of his death Mar. 6, 1920. While 
| consulting his associates freely, he never- 


out the country, were invited to and did 


‘become stockholders, each individual be- 


ing permitted to acquire but a few shares 
of stock and only upon the personal in- 


elected president of the company. Others 


and directors. 
Control Said to Rest 


From the beginning of this company, 
James J. Flannery was looked upon as 
the guiding genius. He was the most im- 
portafit man in the organization up to 


Directors’ meetings were held 
regularly but consisted mostly of ratify- | 
ing the acts and recommendations of | 
James J. Flannery. In the selection vf} 
employes to occupy principal positions, | 
etc., James J. Flannery consulted no one 
and these employes reported to and re- 
ceived instructions from him alone. 
Written contracts for the erection of 
buildings, etce., were considered by him 
unnecessary, such work in all instances 
being placed in the hands of a contractor 
in whom James J. Flannery had abso- | 


lute confidence. Flannery determined and | 


| supervised every policy and act of the| 
When this bill was up for passage,|company from the beginning until his | new company. 
there was practically unanimity in the death, receiving always the complete) of the organization of this company was | 


support of his associates and stockhold- 
ers. With but minor exceptions, stoch- 
holders never attended the annual meet- 


rose, ranking minority member, said: ; vance the substitute. No reports of any 
“It is impossible to determine the true| nature were ever submitted to stock- 
profits of such a combined enterprise ex- | holders. 


cept by treating the enterprise as a unit 


In 1905, the Flannery group which |} 


and disregarding the incidental placing | founded the Flannery Bolt Company be- 


of different branches in legally separate | came interested in and acquired vana-| fyom J 


corporations.’ 
Control of Firms Is 
Subject of Inquiry 

Treating the enterprise as a “business | 
unit,” as suggested by one lawmaker, 
and the adoption of the unit idea by the 
other and his “disregarding the inci- 
dental placing of different branches in 
legally separate corporations,” commends 
itself to us as a happy statement of pur- 
pose of the law and as furnishing: the 
guide to its application. The lawmakers 
evidently saw the status of the taxpayer 
was one that could not be individually de- 
fined, but where broad, inclusive words 
such as “affiliated,” “substantially,” 
“stock * * * controlled,” “by the same in- 
terests,” should be used. In order, there- 
fore, to ascertain whether the corpora- 
tions here concerned were “affiliated,” 
we inquire whether the facts make the 
case one where “substantially all the 
stock of two or more corporations is 
owned or controlled by the same in- 
terests.” 

We note here there is no dispute as/} 
to the facts and the issue involved is one | 
of law, to wit, the inference to be drawn 
from the pertinent facts, which are so 
well marshalled in the taxpayer’s brief 
we quote them in extenso. (Note 1.) 

Was this the case of a “business unit?” 
In doing business every one of these 
legally separated companies cooperated 
with all the others in the unitary opera- 
tion of such business. Every share of 





| 
| 





| 





dium properties in Peru, and in 1906, or-| certain hotel properties operated as 


ganized the American Vanadium Com- 
pany, a corporation, under the laws of 
New Jersey, for, the purpose of mining 
and smeling vanadium, which is an alloy 
for mixture with steel and other metals. 

The officers and directors of the Flan- 
nery Bolt Company became the officers 
and directors of the American Vanadium 
Company with James J. Flannery as 
president. A factory was erected ad- 
joining the plant of the Flannery Bolt 
Company and on the property of the Bolt 
Company thus enabling the joint use of 
facilities, men and equipment. The offi- 
cers of the company were maintained to- 
gether, using joint space, equipment and 
men. The stockholders of the Bolt Com- 
pany were invited by the Flannerys to 
become stockholders of the American 
Vanadium Company and _ practically 
without exception took advantage of the 
opportunity and in addition, individuals 
occupying key positions in the locomotive 
and steel industries, who had been unable 
to acquire stock in the Bolt Company, 
were invited to and did become stock- 
holders either * their own names or in 
the names of members of their immediate 
families in the American Vanadium Com- 
pany with the same restriction as to 
amount, ete. The same policy as to the 
management and conduct of affairs as 


{in the Bolt Company was pursued _by 


James J. Flannery in the American Va- 
nadium Company and with equal force 
and effect. 


stock of each company was engaged in Description Given of 


the work, policy and profit making of | 


the unitary business controlled by the 
Flannery interests. It was a business 


| 


Expansion Program 
With the formation of the Flannery 


unum e pluribus—for while the com-| Bolt Company and the American Vana- 
panies were “pluribus” in name, they | dium Company, the dominating group set 


were “unum” in aim, operation and busi-|out on a program of expansion. 


ness success. 


From 
these two companies all other companies 


Every company contributed toward the mentioned hereinafter were organized 


unitary success of the whole. 
cessive corporate units were from time 
to time created not as an end in them- 
selves, but as a further aid in carrying 
on an additional part of the expanding 
business unit. In other words, as Senator 
Penrose so tersely and clearly said, it 
was a carrying out of “the enterprise as 
a unit and disregarding the incidental 
placing of different branches in legally 
separate corporations.” : 


Companies Said to 
Be Truly Affiliated 


So far as the stockholders of all the 
cooperating corporations were concerned, 
there was complete business harmony. 
There was no insistence by any stock- 
holder on his legal rights as a share- 
holder but a complete surrender of such 
rights to the absolute control of the in- 


terests or personnel that dominated and | 


did the work, made the profits and paid 
the dividends. 

' Moreover, there was complete economic 
unity. No stock was sold to the public, 
all supplies were bought by a common 
buyer, intercorporation loans were 
made by company to company without se- 
curity. The work ef every company was 
done from a common building. Without 
referring to other cooperating and in- 
terlocking and coacting working ele- 


ments, we are satisfied that these com- | 


panies were truly affiliated companies. 
Indeed it is hard to picture any state 
of facts more within the broad compre- 
hensive and inclusive terms of the act 
or that so fully measured up to the pur- 
pose the Jawmakers had in view when 
they framed it. So holding, the decree 
of the tax board must be vacated and 


the companies allowed to make a con- | 


solidated return of net income and in- 


vested capital. 

Note 1.—In 1904, a group of friends 
and business associates, presided over by 
James J. Flannery and Joseph M. Flan- 
nery, brothers, and J. Rogers Flannery, 
son of James J. Flannery, organized The 
Flannery Bolt Company, a corporation, 
under the laws of Pennsylvania, for the 
purpose of acquiring the patent rights to 


The suc-| with the object either of fostering the 


greatet use of vanadium and of/or fos- 
tering some line of development closely 
allied to the Stayholt or of increasing the 
sales of either or both. Always in the 
development of these later organizations 
the three Flannerys stood out as the con- 
trolling factor, but over all stood out 
the personality and leadership of James 
J. Flannery. 

The remaining companies were organ- 
ized as follows: 

(1) The Keystone Nut Lock Manufac- 
turing Company, a corporation, was or- 
ganized in 1907 under the laws of New 
Jersey, by the same group which founded 
the Flannery Bolt and American Vana- 
dium Companies for the purpose of manu- 
on locomotives. The manufacture.of this 
nery Bolt Company plant. 
handled by J. Rogers Flannery & Com- 
pany hereinafter referred to. 

(2) From 1906 to 1908, J. 
Flannery served as sales manager of the 
Flannery Bolt Company. In 1908 he se- 
cured from that company an exclusive 
selling contract for the life of the Tate 





Bolt patents on the basis of a set commis- 
sion per bolt, irrespective of the selling 
price. Upon receipt of this contract he 
incorporated J. Rogers Flannery & Com- 
pany and assigned his selling contract, 
|in consideration of its capital stock, A 
portion of this stock he issued to em- 
ployes without consideration in order to 
stimulate their selling activities. A por- 
tion was presented as a gift to his father 
and his wife. The balance he retained. 
He was president of this company. Its 
vice president was also vice president and 
general manager of the Flannery Bolt 
Company. Advertising, ete., was pre- 
| pared and distributed by the Bolt Com- 
| pany at the expense of J. Rogers Flan- 
nery & Company. 

(5) The Vanadium Metals Company, a 
corporation, was organized in 1909 under 
the law of New Jersey. This company 
was formed to manufacture bronze prod- 
jucts using vanadium as an alloy with 
other materials. The moving spirit be- 
|hind the organization of this company 


| 





the Tate Staybolt and for manufacturing | was J. Rogers Flannery. The executive, 


and selling the bolt. 


| selling, accounting and purchasing of- 


This Staybolt was designed to relieve | fices of this company were located in the 
a need in the locomotive industry in that | general offices of the Flannery interests. 


theretofore the bolt supporting the upper| As in th 


other companies the same 


and lower portions of the water com-|small group of men who founded the 
partment of a locomotive was rigid, with| Flannery Bolt, and American Vanadium 
the result that expansion and contraction | Companies were the dominant factors. 


| 


| 


facturing and selling nut locks for use| 


nut lock was done by and in the Flan- | 
Sales were | 


Rogers | 


1 are printed so that they 
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Affiliated corporations—Consolidated returns—1918 act— 


ld that substantially all the stock of 


the corporations in question was owned or controlled by the same interests; 
the corporations were affiliated within the meaning of the 1918 act and hence ||| 
entitled to file a consolidated return.—Flannery & Co. v. Commissioner. (C. 


1930. 








Promulgated July 28 
J. S. Maubaules, Docket No. 21012. 
The payment involved was a capi- 
tal transaction upon which the peti- 
tioner sustained no deductible loss 
during taxable year. 


|F. M. Law, Mrs. Frances Mann Law, 


Docket Nos. 23487, 28486. 
Beneficiaries of an operating trust 
which operated at a loss for the 
first 10 months of 1923 and dissolved 
on Oct. 31 of that year, filing a fidu- 
ciary return for tl.e period, the assets 
and business of the trust being taken 
over by a corporation created for 
that purpose, are not entitled to de- 
duct on their individual income tax 
returns for that year, as partners in 
the trust, their pro rata of its operat- 
ing loss. 
Robert Roberts, Docket No. 26993. 


Respondent’s determination ap- 
proved upon petitioner’s failure to 
establish correct depletion deduction. 

Bardwell, Pritchard & Company, a part- 
nership composed of D. G. Bardwell, 
Cluff Pritchard’ and Benton 
Docket Nos. 36771, 41521. 


sas ® 
The petitioner was a common law 


i 


Neely, | 


partnership during the years 1923 
and 1924, and as such it is not liable 
to taxation as a corporation nor as 
an association taxable as a corpora- 
tion. 

J. C. Clemmons, Mrs. J. C. Clemmons, 
Sol E. Gordon, Mrs. Sal E. Gordon, 
Docket Nos. 36877, 56878, 36879, 
386880. 

A certain transaction, held to be 
a taxable transaction, and the amount 
of profit resulting therefrom deter- 
mined. 

Bowie Lumber Company, Ltd., Docket 
No. 36989. 

Petitioner was affiliated with Com- 
pany A during the entire years 1922 
and 1923 and with Company B from 
Aug. 11, 1922, to Dec. 31, 1923. Peti- 
tioner filed a separate return for 
1922. Company A filed separate re-_ | 
turns for 1922 and 1923. Company 
B filed a separate return for the 
period Aug. 11, 1922, to Dec. 31, 
1922. Petitioner and Company B 
filed a consolidated return for 1923 
which was repected by the respond- 
ent. Held, petitioner and Company 
B are not entitled to file a consoli- 
dated return for 1923. 


| 


| 


| 





Again the same stockholders of the 
Flannery Bolt Company and the Ameri- 
can Vanadium Company together with 
other key men were invited to and most 
of them did become stockholders in the 
Since the very purpose 


i to expand the use of vanadium, all of its | 
vanadium was purchased from the Amer- | 
ican Vanadium Company. | 

(4) The Vanadium Chemical Company, | 
a corporation, was organized in 1910 un- 
der the laws of Delaware. This com- 
pany was organized for the purpose of | 
manufacturing and_= selling vanadium 
compounds for medicinal and pharma- 
ceutical purposes, the American rights 
| to which had been acquired by Joseph M. 
| Flannery. This company also acquired 
ames J. and Joseph M. Flannery 
a] 
sanatorium in connection with the use 
lof curative vanadium eompounds. Its 
; capital stock was owned by those invited 
; to become such, the same as was the| 
lease in the prior companies organized. | 


‘ 





| 


| 
} 


Relations Between 
Companies Shown 


(5) The Collier Land Company, a 
corporation, was organized in 1910, un-|! 
der the laws of Pennsylvania, as a hold- 
ing company of the real estate of all the 
different corporations comprising the 
Flannery interests, and for the further 
purpose of erecting an office building in 
which all of the companies might main- | 
tain their offices, etc. In addition it! 
erected houses adjacengto the Flannery 
Bolt and American Vanadium Compa- 
nies’ plants for sale or rent to the em- 
ployes of these or the other Flannery | 
companies. With the exception of quali- 
fying shares all of its capital stock was 
owned by the Flannery Bolt and Ameri- | 
can Vanadium Companies during the, 
years in question and in almost equal 
proportions. 

(6) The Electro Vanadium Reduction 
Company, a corporation, was organized | 
in 1914, under the laws of Delaware for 
the purpose of using vanadium in babbitt 
and other bearing metals. The opera- 
tions of this company were carried on in 
the factories of the Flannery Bolt Com- | 
pany and financed by the Vanadium Met- | 
als Company. 

Prior to the erection of the Flannery 
building in 1912, all of the companies | 
composing the Flannery group occupied 
joint offices in the Frick building, Pitts- 
burgh. Subsequest to the erection of 
the Flannery building by the Collier | 
Land Company, all the companies occu- | 
pied joint offices in that building, such} 
an arrangement serving to facilitate con- | 
venience and at the same time enabling | 
the common usage of employes and of-} 
fice facilities. All companies used a 





| 


| 
| 


common telegraph instruments, contrib- 
Messenger service was common to all. | 

The plant of the Flannery Bolt Com- | 
pany was erected and in operation at 
the time the American Vanadium Com- 
pany was formed. Upon the organiza- 
tion of the latter company a factory was 
erected by virtually extending that of 
the Flannery Bolt Company, upon the | 
land of the Flannery Bolt Company. | In| 
1914,' the demands of the American 
Vanadium Company having increased, *| 
new plant was erected within a distance | 
of a few hundred feet on land owned by | 
the Collier Land Company. 

The Flannery Bolt Company extended | 
its operations to incfude the old plant of ! 
the American Vanadium Company. Both 
plants used common dining facilities, 
trackage, power, labor, laboratory facil- 
ities, ete. The respective plant super- 
intendents conferred daily, and fre- 
quently the Flannery Bolt Company su- 
perintendent served as superintendent of 
both plants. The products of the Key- 
stone Nut Lock Manufacturing Com- 
pany and those of the Electro Vanadium 
Reduction Company were manufactured 
by the Flannery Bolt Company and all 
companies availed themselves of the | 
laboratory facilities of the American 
Vanadium Company. 


Uniform Management 
Indicated by Facts 


Virtually all banking and financing of | 
all companies was done at the same bank | 
which occupied the first floor of the 
Flannery building owned by the Collier 
Land Company, James J. Flannery was 
president of the bank from its organiza- 
tion until his death and controlled its 
policies, The companies named as par- 
ties to these proceedings made certain 
loans and advances to each*other on 
open account without interest and with- 
out security. The office employes were 
located in the Flannery building, gen- | 
erally being assigned to space without 
| consideration to the company with which 
|they were officially connected and sub- | 
| ject to call and rendering service te any 
}and all within the group and without 
charge therefor except to the company 
or companies employing them. 

All companies purchased 


/ 


| 








supplies 


|Governor of Minnesota 


Explains Gain in Taxes 


State of Minnesota: | 
St. Paul, July 28. | 
The State tax levy for 1928-29 was 13 
per cent lower than for 1924-25, but! 
local levies have been increased more 
than enough to make up for the sas! 
duction, according to a recent statement | 
by Governor Theodore Christianson. 
Stories that the State and its sub- | 
divisions will pay more taxes this year 
than in any former year are perhaps 
true, but the inference which many will! 
draw is not correct, the governor de 
clared, 
. “An economical administration — of | 
State affairs will not help much,” he | 
said, “if the people continue to increase 
their expenditures for local purposes. 
There needs to be a realization that there | 
must be economy all along the line, if 
there shall be a reduction in the totai| 
tax burden.” 








Assessed Automobiles 
Show Increase in Utah 


State of Utah: 

Salt Lake City, July 28. 
According to figures compiled by the 
State board of equalization the number | 
of automobiles on the property tax as- 
sessment roll is more than 16 per cent! 
greater than for 1929. A part of the in- 
crease is accounted for, it was explained, 
by the fact that under a new law, the 

cars cannot be licensed until assessed. 
_ The number of automobiles on the 1930 
list was 93,526, whereas the correspond- 
ing figure for last year was 80,395. The 
total valuation, however, was practically 
the same in both years; $15,863,061 for 
1929, and $15,888,632 for 1930. In Utah 
automobiles are now uniformly assessed 
at 50 per cent of their “Blue Book” val- 
uation, it was pointed out, the average 
per car in 1929 being $197 and in 
1930, $170. 


| 
| 





Idaho Ruling Is a 
On Tax Payment by Check | 


State of Idaho: 

Boise, July 28. 

Issuance of a check to the county | 

treasurer does not constitute legal pay- | 

ment .of taxes which the check was in- | 

tended to cover, the Idaho supreme court | 
has just held. 


The case involved checks given by cer- 


the county treasurer in 1925. The treas-; 
and the bank on which they were drawn | 
failed, the opinion explained, holding 
that the taxpayers could not enjoin the 
tue from issuing tax deeds to the 
and, 


West Virginia Board 
Sets Tax Rate for State 


State of West Virginia: 

Charleston, July 28. 
A State tax rate of 19 cents on each 
$100 assessed valuation has been set by 
the State board of public works, the| 
same as for last year, but six cents | 
higher than in 1928. The rate, according 
to the board, is made up as follows: 10 
cents for State and State school pur- 
poses, 4 cents to pay the interest and 
principal of the West Virginia debt 
bonds, and 5 cents for the capitol build- 

ing fund. 





| 
| 
| 
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| 
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through a common purchasing agent ap- | 
pointed by and responsible to James J. 
Flannery. ‘Stationery supplies and gen- 


eral office equipment were used by each 


company and without cost other than} 


| to the American Vanadium Qoempany and 


Flannery Bolt Company. Substantially | 
the same individuals served on the va-| 
rious boards of directors from the be- 
ginning of the companies to and through- 
out the years in question resulting in 
uniform control and management and 
the utmost informality. 

Directors’ meetings served to ratify 
acts already performed or determined 
under the direction of James J. Flan-} 
nery. Stockholders’ meetings were also | 
informal and served primarily to satisfy 
legal requirements and to reelect the 
same individuals as officers and directors. 
But few stockholders ever attended apd 
they were content to rely on the judg- 
ment of the Flannerys. The remaining 


| stockholders took no active part what- 
}ever, being content to receive their divi- 


dend chécks, and, like the others, rely 
on the judgment of the Flannerys. No 
reports of any kind were submitted to | 
or requested by the stockholders. The | 
utmost harmony prevailed, no dissension | 
of any kind ever having asserted itself. | 


i 





| Blaisdell, Thomas Charles. 


| for 


New Books Received by 


- Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, offical documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 





Pirckhe 
bess 
of 


imer, Charitas. ... An heroic ab-| 
of reformation days; the memoirs | 
Mother Charitas Pirckheimer of | 
‘ Poor Clare, of Nuremberg; with | 
an introduction by Francis Mannhardt, 
S. J. (Catholic central verein of Amer- 
ica. Central bureau publications. His- 
torical brochures: ‘no. 2.) 27 p._ St. 
Louis, Mo., Central bureau, C. C. V. of A., 
1930. 30-14582 
Pope, Jennie B. ... Brief biographies in 
modern history, by - Helen B. Clark, 
Robert G. Albion. (Oxford review series.) 
147 p. N. Y., Oxford book co., 1930. | 
30-14681 


Pratt, Thomas H. The postmaster’s Provi- | 


sionals of Memphis, Tennessee. 43 p.,| 
illus. Richmond, Va., Press of the Dietz| 
printing co., 1929. 30-14594 
Rex, Mrs. Ruth Irwin. We worship; serv- 
ices of worship for the smali church 
school. 335 p. N. Y., The Century co., 
1930. 30-14584 
Rokotoff, Natalie. Foundations of Budd- 
hism. (New era library. ser. ix—‘Say- 


ings of eternity,” book 1.) 137 p., illus. 

N. Y., Roerich museum press, 1930, 
30-14583 

as release 





of | 
| 


Rudhyar Dane. Art, 
power; a series of seven essays on the 
philosophy of art. (Seed-ideas. Ist ser.) | 
222 p. Carmel, Calif.. Hamsa_ publica- 
tions, 1930. 30-14673 

Smith, Charles Edward, comp. Speedwrit- 


| 


ing dictionary (English ed.) compiled | 
by ... under the direction of Miss Emma} 
B. Dearborn. 334 p. N. Y., Brief Eng- | 


lish systems, 1930. 30-14588 | 
Uhde, Wilhelm. .'. . Picasso and the French 
tradition; notes on contemporary paint- 


ing, translated by F. M. Loving. 103 p. 
N. Y., E. Weyhe, 1929. 30-14359 
Warmoth, Henry Clay. War, politics and 
reconstruction; stormy days in Louisi- 
ana, 285 p. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 
1930. 30-14670 
Weinstein, Michael. Precious and semi- 
precious stones, by... 2d ed. 148 p.,} 
illus. N. Y., Sir lL. Pitman & sons, 1950. ; 
30-14388 | 

Weld-Blundell, Mrs. Mary Teresa. A cata-| 
logue of the ancient marbles at Ince 


Blundell hall, by Bernard Ashmole. 139 e 
Oxford, Clarendon press, 1929. 30-14357 | 
Williams, Frankwood Earl. Adolescence; 
studies in mental hygiene. 279 p. N. Y., 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1930. 30-14361 
Watt, Homer Andrew. Highways in college | 
composition, by ... and Oscar Cargill. ! 





| 


750 p. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1930. | 
30-14690 
Wexley, John. The last mile, a play in 


three acts by... 


preface by Lewis E. 
Lawes. 128 p. N. Y 


Y., S. French, 1930. 
30-14693 
Witkop, Philipp, ed. German students’ war | 
letters, translated and arranged from | 
the original edition of . by A. F.| 
Wedd. 375 p. i. ¥., &. Dutton and | 
co., 1929. 30-26561 | 


| 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Ellis. The riddle of Metal 
sia, by ... with an introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. the’Earl of Birkenhead. 276 p., | 
illus. London, Cassell and co., 1929. | 
30-14616 
Atkins, Paul Moody. Bank secondary re- 
serve and investment policies. 158 p. 
N. Y., The Bankers publishing co., 1930. 
30-14820 | 
Beach, Frank Ambrose. Preparation and 
presentation of the operetta. 204 p., illus. 
Boston, Oliver Ditson co., 1930. 30-14505 
Bell, Landon Covington. Cumberland par- 


| 


P. 


ish, Lunenburg County, Virginia, 1746- | 
1816. Vestry book, 1746-1816. 633 p 
Richmond, Va., The William Byrd press, 
1930. 30-14809 | 
Bett, Henry. How to write good English; j 
some principles of style. 85 p. London, | 
G. Allen & Unwin, 1929. 30-14611 | 
Bibesco, Marthe Lucie (Lahovary). “Prin- 


cesse G. V. Bibesco.” Some royalties and 
a prime minister; portraits from life. 215 
p. N. Y., D. Appleton and co., 1930. 
30-14614 | 
Ways to teach} 


English. 566 p. Garden City, N. Y.,| 
Doubleday, Doran & co., 1930. — 30-14535 
Blanchard, Henry Percy. The ancestral | 


McCurdys, their origin and remote his-| 
tory. 42 p. London, The Covenant pub- 
lishing co., 1930. 3830-14813 
Brandstrom, Elsa. Among prisoners of war 
in Russia & Siberia, by ... translated 





Valuation of Grazing Land 
Is Ruled On in Wyoming 


State of Wyoming: 
Cheyenne, July 28. 

The State board of equalization has 
issued orders directing the boards of| 
county commissioners of Natrona and| 
Converse counties to increase the as- 
sessed valuation of grazing lands in their 
counties. 

The attempt by the county assessors 
to make a horizontal cut in the valua-' 
tion of this class of property is contrary 
to the agreement of the taxing authorities | 
of all the counties, and is an illegal] at-| 
tempt to favor a class of property owners 
which would result in perpetrating a 
fraud on all other taxpayers, the orders 
state. 

To allow such a reduction would neces- 
sitate a similar reduction in every county | 





common switchboard for telephones andj tain landowners of Boundary County to! resulting in a loss of more than $25,- 


000,000 in State valuation, the board’s 


uting a flat amount to regular service. |Urer failed to cash the checks promptly | orders say. 


Royalty on Iron Ore 
Decreases in Minnesota 


State of Minnesota: | 
St. Paul, July 28. 

The royalty on iron ore shipped from 

State mines during the months of April, | 

May and June amounted to $861,000, ac- | 

cording to State Auditor R. P. Chase. | 

This is approximately $90,000 less than 

the same period in 1929, it was 
stated. 


| Clark, Victor Selden, ed. 


' Knox, Ronald Arbuthnott. 


from the German by C. Mabel Rickmers; 
with a preface by Nathan Soderblom, 
with frontispiece and 60 cther illustra- 
tions. 284 p. London, Hutchinson & co., 
1929, 30-14615 
Browne, Charles Robert. Maori witchery; 
native life in New Zealand. 209 p. To- 
ronto, J. M. Dent & sons, 1929. 30-14617 
Chapman, James Archer. The royal road 
to friendship. 125 p. Richmond, Va., 
Printed by Garrett & Massie, inc., 1929. 
30-14525 
Porto Rico and 
its problems. Survey staff: Victor S. 
Clark, director, Charles L. Dearing, James 
A. Dickey, Frederick H. Newell and 
others. 707 p., illus. Washington, D. C., 
The Brookings institution, 1930. 
Cowan, Mrs. Edwina Eunice (Abbott). 
Bringing up your child; a practical man- 
ual, by ... and Avis D. Carlson, with an 
introduction by Arthur Dean, Sc. D. 277 
N. Y., Duffield & co., 1930. 30-14819 


| Craig, H. Stanley, comp. Gloucester County. | 


New Jersey, marriage records. 309 p. 
Merchantsville, N. J., H. S. Craig, 1930. 
30-14811 

Darsie, Charles. 


186 p. St. Louis, Mo., The Bethany pres 
1930. 30-1453 
Dobree, Bonamy. Restoration tragedy, 
1660-1720. 18¥ p. Oxford, The Clarendon | 
press, 1929. 30-14609 | 
Evans, Lawton Bryan. With pack & sad- 
dle; famous American frontier stories, 
by ... illustrated by R. A. Ewing. 302 | 
p. Springfield, Mass., Milton Bradley 


co., 1930. 30-14515 
Every, Edward Francis, bp. of Argentina 
and eastern South America. Twenty-five 
years in South America. 212 p. London, 
Society for promoting Christian knowl- 
edge, 1929. 30-14812 
Fortune, Alonzo Willard. The church of 
the future. 160 p. St. Louis, The Beth- 
any press, 1930. 
Franck, Harry Alverson. 
summer; impressions of five months in 
Denmark, Finland, Sweden, Norway, and 
Iceland, by ... 
dred illustrations, most of 
photographs by the author, 
Y., The Century co., 1930. 
Friedlander, Max J. 
feit; 


them 
397 p. N. 
Genuine and counter- 


experiences of a connoisseur, by 


translated by Carl Von Honstett 

and Lenore Pelham. 108 p, N. Y., A. 
and C. Boni, 1930. 30-14815 
Gadd, William Laurence. The Great ex- 
pectations country, by . Illustrated 
with drawings by George F, Gadd, 187 | 


p. London, C. Palmer, 1929. 30-14608 | 
Gary, Helen Niles. Latin as Latin, a 
study guide for reading classes; teaches 


how to read Latin as Latin, teaches how | 


to translate, explains sentence structure 


and word order, builds a useful vocab- 
ulary. 104 p. Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 
1930. 30-14537 


Gibbons, Herbert Adams. Wider horizons; 
the new map of the world. 402 p. N. 


Y., The Century co., 1930, 30-14612 
Grubb, Isabel. Quakerism and_ industry | 
before 1800. 192 p. London, Williams | 


& Norgate, 1930. 
Hall, Loda May. 
or, Seeing my country via the Omnibus 
college, by ... with an outline of field 


30-14530 


study in American history by Jeanette 
M. Gordon. , . . 152 p., illus. Winfield, 
Kans., The Omnibus college, 1930. 


30-15421 

Hamilton, Mrs. Mary Agnes (Adamson). J. 
Ramsay MacDonald. 305 p. 
J. Cape, 1929. 

Hering, Oswald C. Building concrete and 
stucco houses; the use of plastic mate- 
rials in the building of country and sub- 
urban houses in a manner to insure the 
qualities of fitness, durability and beauty. 
147 p., illus. N. Y., R. M. McBride & 
co., 1929. 30-14814 

Hoak, Edward Warren. Masterpieces of 


” 


architecture in the United States: memo- | 


rials, museums, libraries, churches, pub- 
lic buildings, hotels and office buildings; 
selected by a jury of architects; 
ured and drawn by . and Willis 
Humphry Church. . .. With an intro- 
duction by Paul P. Cret.... Jury: Ches- 
ter H. Aldrich, Harvey Wiley €orbett, 
Ralph Adams Cram ... and others, 225 


p., illus. New York, C, Seribner’s sons, 
1930. 30-14816 
Holman, Mrs. Mary Lovering. Ancestors} 


and descendants of Philip Bullen of Jer- 
sey, England, and Charlestown, 
chusetts. Compiled by ...and Winifred 
Lovering Holman . for Dana Ripley 
Bullen, 170 p. Concord, N, H 
Rumford press, 1930. 

Knox, Edmund George Valpy. 
Eden, by ... (‘Evoe). 
Methuen & co., 1929. 


This other 
153 p. London, 

30-14610 
Caliban in Grub 


street. 221 p. London, Sheed & Ward, 
1930. 30-14542 


Larson, Frans August. Larson, duke of Mon- 
golia. 296 p. Boston, Little, Brown, and 
co., 1930, 30-26620 

McQuilkin, Robert C. 





‘Grand Teton Park Draws | 
More Wild Animals| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


bers than-a year ago, throughout the| 


park generally and at headquarters. 


Moose in particular have been much} 


in evidence. These animals, not gen- 


lerally seen around the haunts of man, 


have been noted calmly grazing around 
headquarters and in the horse corral, or 
leisurely crossing the road. 
the corral seemed much _ interested 
the horses grazing in the pasture. 

Black-tail deer seen near park head- 
quarters aroused unusual interest, as did 
a bear, since these animals rarely are 
seen in the park. 

Officials of the National Park Service 
state that this is just one more instance 


of the wild animals of the region recog- | 


nizing the fact that the national parks 
offer them a place of refuge. During 
the hunting season in the surrounding 
States they seem to have an uncanny 
knowledge that inside the park bound- 
aries lies safety for them. 


Petitions Filed for Radio Licenses 
Announced by Federal Commission 





A request for an increase in power | 


'from 1,000 to 5,000 watts is made by 


Station WPTF, at Raleigh, N. C., in an 
application filed July 26 with the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. The Commis- | 
sion at the same time announced re- 
ceipt of other applications, relating both | 
to broadcasting and communications, as 
follows: 

Broadcasting applications received: 

WMMN, Holt-Howe Novelty Co., Jeffer- 
son Street, Fairmont, W. Va., construction 
permit to install new 1 kw. equipment. 

KTUE, Harris County Broadcast Co., 
Texas and Travis streets, Houston, Tex., 
construction permit to move transmitter to 
Main and Rusk streets, Houston, and move 
studio from Texas State Hotel to Fannin 
and Rus& streets. Also to install new 250 
w. equipment. 

WPTI’, Durham Life Insurance Co., 400 
Fayetteville Street, Raleigh, N. C., construc- | 
tion permit to move transmitter to a new} 
location near Cary Township, N. C., install | 
new 5 kw. equipment and increase power 
from kw. to 5 kw. 


1 5 

WOBT, A.F. Tittsworth, trading as Titts- 
worth Radio & Musie Shop, Union City, 
Tenn., license to operate in accordance with 
construction permit issued June 13, 1930, 
i. e., move transmitter locally and install 
new equipment. ~ 

WTAX, Williams Hardware Co., 416 East 
Capitol Avenue, Springfield, Ill., authority | 
to voluntarily assign construction permit | 
to WTAX, Inc. : 





KFUM, W. D. 


Corley, 


operate in accordance with construction 


permit issued Apr. 28, 1930, for installa- 
tion of new equipment. f 
WNBF, Howitt-Wood Radio Co., Ine., 


Binghamton, N. Y., construction permit to 
install new equipment and increase power 
from 100 w. to 100 w. night and 250 w, day. 

KTSL, C. A. Houseman, 115 West 79th 
Street, Shreveport, La., modification of 
license to change location of main studio 
from 760 Rutherford Street to 15491 
Jordan Street, Shreveport, La. 


Applications received (other than broad- | 


casting): 

Radio Corporation of America, Ohio Com- 
pany, Airplane NC-7120, license for air- 
craft on 3,106, 5,660 ke., 10-100 w. 

KHFAZ, Pan American Airways, Inc., Air- 
plane NC-9137, renewal of aircraft license 


for 333, 414, 500, 2,662, 3,070, 3,106, 5,690, | 


8,015 ke., 12 w. 

WPDL, City of Lansing, Mich., City Hall, 
Lansing, Mich., modification of construc- 
tion permit for change in equipment, 2,440 
ke., 50 w., and extension of completion 
date to Dee, 1, 1930, 

Radio Corporation of America, Ohio Com- 


pany, near Cincinnati, Ohio, construction 
permit for new coastal station, 5,525 ke. 
One frequency in 2,500 to 3,000 ke. band. 


One frequency in 3,750 to 4.300 band, 4,775, 
8,570 ke. Specifically—8,570, 5,525, 4,775, 
4,188, 3,112 and 2,320 ke., 350 w. 

KGPB, City of Minneapolis, Police De- 
partment, Minneapolis, Minn., license to 


30-14519 | 


Adult religious teaching. | 






30-14526 | 
A Scandinavian | 


with more than a hun-| 
from | 


30-14613 | 


America the fascinating; | 


London, | 
30-26604 | 


meas- j 


Massa- ! 


30-14810 | 


Studying Our Lord’s | 


Those in: 
in| 


12 South Nevada | 
Avenue, Colorado Springs, Colo., license to | 


Government Books 
and Publications 





| Documents described under this heading 
| are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 
| Rabbit Recipes—Leaflet No. 66. United 
| States Department of Agriculture. Price, 
| 5 cents. Agr. 30-715 
Report of the Director of the Bureau of 
| Safety in Re Investigation of An Acci- 
dent Which Occurred on the Louisiana 
& Arkansas Railway at Angola, La., on 
September 14, 1929. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Price, 5 cents. 
A30-1129 





|Medical Examiners of the Aeronauti 
| Branch—Aeronautics Bulletin No. 23. 
| Aeronautics Branch, United States De- 


partment of Commerce. Free. 30-26801 
Staple Vitreous China Plumbing Fixtures— 


Commercial Standard CS20-30. Bureau 
| of Standards, United States Department 


| 


|. of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 

| Monthly Labor Review—Vol. 31, No. 1, July, 
1930. Bureau of Labor Statistics, United 

States Department of Labor. Subscrip- 

tion price, $2.25 per year. (15-26485) 

| Noteworthy Maps—No. 3. Division of Maps, 


| Library of Congress. Free. (27-26417) 
| Public Cooperation in Prohibition Lav 
| Enforcement. Bureau of Prohibition, 


United States Treasury Department. Free. 
30-26776 
rnnrenennnneennnnnnnnnnnnn 
parables for yourself, first series, by 
80 p. Columbia, S. 
school, 1929. 30-14524 
|Mallet, Sir Charles Edward. Mr. Lloyd 
George, a study. 313 p. London, E. Benn, 
1930. 30-14618 
Morison, Samuel Eliot. Massachusettensis 
de conditoribus; or, The builders of 
the Bay colony, reporting, the design 
where-on, the manner where-in, and the 
people where-by the colony of the Mas- 
sachusetts-Bay was planted, by means of 
eleven short and succinct diseourses re- 
specting the lives, characters, and re- 
markable deeds of several of the most 
eminent aad worthy persons, both cler- 
ical and lay, righteous and _ reprobate, 
among the first generation of planters in 
New England. 365 p. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin co., 1930. 30-14520 
Notch, Frank K., pseud. King mob; a study 
of the present-day mind. 226 p. N. Y., 
Harcourt, Brace and co., 1930.  30-14821 

| Owen, Nicholas. - . Journal of a slave- 
| dealer: “A view of some remarkable ax- 
| cedents in the life of ... on the coast 
of Africa and America from the year 
1746 to the year 1757.” Edited, with an 
introduction, by Tveline Martin. (Broad- 
way diaries, memoirs & letters.) London, 
G. Routledge and sons, 1930. 30-1482 
| Potter, Edna, comp. This way and that: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


C., Columbia Bible 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 





a book of singing games, compiled and 
illustrated -by .:. 52 p., illus. N. Y., 
Oxford university press, 1930. 30-14504 


! 

| Richardson, Alice Marion. Index to stories 
| of hymns, an analytical catalog of twelve 
much-used books. 76 p. Yardley, Penna., 
| F. S. Cook & son, 1929. 30-26556 
Richardson, Edward Gick. The acoustics 


of orchestral instruments and of the or- 


gan. 158 p., illus. London, E. Arnold & 
co., 1929. 30-14507 
| Richet, Charles Robert. Our sixth sense, 
by .. . authorized translation by Fred 
Rothwell. 227 p., illus. London, Rider 
& co., 1929. 3830-14531 


Roming, Edna Davis. 
. oe 
87.) 


Lincoln remembers, 
(Contemporary poets of Dorrance, 
76 p. Phil., Dorrance & co., 1930. 
30-14522 
Russia. (U.S. S. R.) Tsentral’nyi ispolni- 
tel’nyi komitet. - Decree of the All- 
Russian central executive committee and 
the Council 


| 

| ; of people’s commissars re- 
| specting religious associations, April 4, 
| .1929. Presented by the secretary of 


state for foreign affairs to Parliament 
by command of His Majesty. (Gf. Brit. 
Foreign office. Russia no. 1 (193Q\, Gt. 
Brit. Parliament. Papers by coga@aand. 
Cmd. 3511.) 14 p. London, H. BR Sta- 
| _tionery off., 1930. 32-F4Q2 
, Sherwood, Herbert Francis. The story of 
| Stamford. (Sectional history series.) 
379 N. Y., The States history co., 
1930. 30-14514 
| Shoemaker, Samuel Moor. The breadth and 

narrowness of the Gospel; two sermons 

preached in Calvary Protestant Episcopal 

church, in New York. 30 p. N. Y., Flem- 

ing H. Revell co., 1929. 30-14523 
Thackeray, William Makepeace. The Thack- 

eray alphabet, written & illustrated by 
age 4 p. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 
1 1930, 30-14558 
| Vaile, Roland Snow. Market organization, 
an introductory course, by ... and Peter 
| L. Slagsvold, with a foreword by Dean 
R. A. Stevenson. 498 p. New York, The 
| Ronald press company, 1930. 30-14822 
| Voet, Joannes. Voet’s Commentaries. Book 


xxii. Translated and to some extent an- 
notated by T. B. Horwood. 127 p. Cape 
Town and Johannesburg, Juta & co., 
1929? 30-3702 


| Weikert, Edward L. History of the Weikert 





family from 1735-1930. 357 p.,_ illus. 
Harrisburg, Pa., The Telegraph press, 
1930. 3830-14518 
Weston-Webb, Weston Fulford Marriott. 


The autobiography of a British yarn mer- 
chant. 247 p. London, G. Richards & 
H. Toulmin, 1929. 30-1461 
| Wolff, Franklin Fowler. its prob- 
lems, its philosophy, its technique, by 
Yogagnani |pseud.'. 167 p. Los Angeles, 
Skelton publishing co., 1930. 30-14528 


State Books and 
Publications 


| Information 


Yoga: 


' 





these 


regarding 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


publications 


| Massachusetts—Annual Report of The Trus- 
tees of the The Worcester State Hospital 
of New York, Public Document No, 23, 
Department of Mental Diseases, Boston, 
1928. 

Masachusetts—Annual Report of The Trus- 
tees of The Taunton State Hospital of 


New York, Public’ Document No. 22, De- 





' 
} 


| 








| 


partment of Mental Diseases, Boston, 
1928. 
| The Visitors of The Gowanda State 
Homeopathic Hospital of New York, De- 
| 1930, 
| Massachusetts—Report of The Aggregates 
December, 1929, in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, Public Document (Part ii) No. 
|_ porations and Taxation, Boston, 1929. 
Louisiana—The Agricultural Experiment 
State of Louisiana, C. T. Dowell, Dean 
and Director, Baton Rouge, 1930. 
The South Dakota Industrial Commis- 
sioner for the Twelve Months Ending 
Department, F. L. Perry, Commissioner, 
Pierre, 1929. 
Board of Health of Maryland, Annapolis, 
1930. 
State of California, Department of In- 
vestment, E. Forrest Mitchell, Insurance 


New York—Thirty-Sixth Annual Report of 
| partment of Mental Hygiene, Albany, 
| of Property and Taxes as Assessed in’ 
| 19, Henry F. Long, Commissioner of Cor- 
Stations for The Years 1928-1929 in The 
South » Dakota—-Twelft& Annual Report of 
June 30th, 1929, South Dakota Industrial 
Maryland—-Annual Report of The State 
California—The Insurance Laws of The 
Commissioner, Sacramento, 1930. 





cover construction permit for 2,416 ke., 400 
iw. (Adjusted to 250 w. at present.) 
Elmer F. Koehler, Airplane NR 783 M, 
new license for aircraft on 3,500 ke., 10 w. 
KTK, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Mussel Rock, 
| Calif., construction permit for new trans- 
| mitter for 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22.100, 4,116, 
6,515, 8,630, 11,020, 16,900, 22,160 ke., 500 
jw. Coastal service, 
| W3XM, Durham & Co., Inc., Philadelphia; 
;Pa., modification of construction permit 
for extension of completion date to Nov. 
, 15, 1930. 
WSY, The Susquehanna Power Co., Dar- 
lington, Md., modification of construction 
permit for extension of completion date to 
Nov. 1, 1930. 
, .WJV, Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadel- 

phia, Pa., modification of construction pere 
|mit for extension of completion date to 
| Nov. 1, 1930, ° 
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Highway Funds | Right to Sell Coke Oven Plant 


For West Coast 


Minnesota Officer Compiles 
Figures on Available Reve- 
nue for Roads in Three 
Pacific States 


Figures showing the revenues avail- 
able for highway purposes, the revenue | 
diversions, and the highway mileage in 
all States have been prepared under the 
direction of C. YM. Babcock, commissioner | 
of highways of the State of Minnesota, | 
and chairman of the committee on ad- 
ministration of the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials. ; 

A national summary of the compila- 
tions was published in the issue of July 
19. Information on the States is being 
published from day to day in accordance 
with the nine census divisions of the 
country. The information concerning the 
New England, Middle Atlantic, South 
Atlantic, East North Central, South Cen- 
tral, West South Central, West North 
Central and Mountain States has been 
published. . 

The compilations for the Pacific States 
follow: ‘i 


California 


Road mileages: State, primary roads, 
4.287; 2,322 paved, 235 rock surface, 
930 oil treated, 210 graded, 590 unim- 
proved; secondary roads, 2,303; 278 
paved, 209 rock surface, 281 oil treated, 
1,296 unimproved, 239 graded. County: 
70,388, 21,126 surfaced and paved, 49,262 
unsurfaced. No township system. 

Source of revenue: State, 50 per cent 
motor vehicle license fees, $5,085,000; 50 
per cent of motor bus franchise fees, 
$500,000; 3-cent gas tax (State receives 
50 per cent of 2 cents and all of 1 cent), 
$23,000,000. Diversions, 50 per cent of | 
license fees and 50 per cent of 2 cent 
gas tax returned to counties. County, 
50 per cent of license fees, bus fran- 
chise fees and 2 cents gas tax, and prop-| 
erty tax, $26,265,000. | 

State—Fifty per cent of the motor 
vehicle license fees and motor bus fran- 
chise fees available to State is used for | 
reconstruction, maintenance and admin- 
istration. One cent gas tax, $11,503,- 
000.00, is used for construction and di- 
vided 75 per cent for primary roads and 
25 per cent for secondary roads. Ten 
per cent of the secondary revenue 1s 
placed in a joint highway district re- 
serve fund and apportioned by the de- 
partment of public works to joint high- 
way district projects. This is in the | 
form of contribution or aid to important | 
road projects lying in two or more coun- 
ties, for the improvement of which 
counties are formed into joint highway 
districts. 

County.—Counties authorized to issfie 
bonds on vote of the people, principal 
and interest being secured from assess- 
ments against property including incor- 
porations. Sources of revenue for city 
roads and streets is from direct tax. 
There is a growing tendency on the part 
of incorporated cities to participate in 
the motor vehicle revenues, but so far 
no statutory provision has been made to 
this end. Various counties in the State, 
have, however, contributed from their 
share of the motor vehicle revenues to 
the cities within their county boundaries 
for road and street work, usually on 
definite projects which are a part of a! 
through routing or main trunk line in 
the city connecting with important trunk 
lines on the outside of the incorporation. 
The amount of this contribution during 
the year 1929 was approximately $1,- 
500,000. 

A 


Oregon 


Road mileages: State, 4,368; 966 
paved, 1,305 oil treated, 1,178 gravellea, 
307 graded, 512 unimproved. County, 
market road system, 5,479; 383 paved, 
3,200 gravelled, 515, graded to standard, 
_ unimproved; county roads, 40,361; 
94 paved, 6,000 gravelled, 7,500 graded, 
27,037 unimproved. No township system. 


Source of revenue: State, motor ve-) 
hicle license fees, $5,422,000; gas tax, 


$5,036,000; motor transportation fees, 
$126,000; county cooperation, $533,000; 
miscellaneous, $84,000. Diversions, one- 
third of license fees returned to counties. 
This is in lieu of property tax on moton# 
vehicles. County, market road system, 
.001 State tax, $1,100,000; one-third of 
State license fees, county levy and bonds, 
$2,100,009. County roads, county levy, 
road district taxes, portion of one-third 
of license fees, bonds and forestry funds, 
$6,800,000. 

State. — State department passes on 
system of market roads. Also approves 
plans and specifications. 

Cornty.—County is the unit of organ- 
ization (excepting incorporated cities) 
and administration. The law provides 
for road districts and special road dis- 
tricts, the boundaries of which may be 
changed from year to year. Some of the 
counties have as many as 80 road dis- 
tricts, but many of the counties have 
changed to one district which takes in 
the entire county, excepting incorpo- 
rated cities or towns, or diking districts 
which are by law separate road districts. 
These districts have no organization or 
governing body, but meet once per year, 
if a special meeting is called, for the 
purpose of voting on a special road tax 
to be levied in that district. The county 
courts formerly delegated considerable 
authority to road supervisors of these 
districts, but the tendency is toward cen- 
tral authority. All road administration 
of market roads and county roads is re- 
posed by law in the county court. They, 
in turn, handle these road _ matters, 
through their county engineer or road- 
master. 

A 
Washington 

Road mileages: State, primary roads, 
8,151; 772 paved; secondary roads, 132; 
8 graded and graveled. County, no data. 
No township system. 

Source of revenue: State, motor ve- 
hicle license fees and 2 cent gas tax, 
$9,698,000. Diversions, an amount equal 
to .15 of 1 per cent of assessed valua- 
tion of cqunties deducted from motor vé- 
hicle fund and transferred to permanent 
highway fund. County, motor vehicle 
license fees, $1,869,000; 1 cent gas tax, 
$2,122,000; tax levy, $9,000,000. 

State (lateral highways). One-cent 
gas tax in addition to State tax used for 
financing lateral highways on farm to 
market roads, this fund being divided as 
follows: one-half equally among ll) 
counties, % in ratio to number of regis- | 
tered motor vehicles in each county and| 


Public Service Commission Holds Transfer Would De- 
prive State of Jurisdiction Over Production 
Required by Public Utility 





The proposal of the Brooklyn Union’ 


Gas Company to sell its $16,000,000 coke 
oven plant to the Brooklyn Coke & 
By-Products Corporation, a subsidiary of 
the Koppers Company, has been rejected 
by the public service commissoin on the 
ground that such a transfer would de- 
prive the commission of jurisdiction over 
the production of gas required by the 
public utility. 

In a memorandum by Chairman Miio 
R. Maltbie, approved by the commission, 
it was stated that the specific question 
wow before the commission was whether 
certain statements offered by the City 
of New York should be received in evi- 
dence. The city opposed the sale, it was 
stated. 

The case is important as a_ precedent, 
the memorandum said, and while the dis- 
approval of the commission to the pro- 
posed transfer was plainly stated, it was 
likewise announced by the commission 


that “an opportunity wll be given to the | 


petitioner to modify or amend its pend- 
ing application without the initiation of 
a new proceeding, unless it desires that 
this proceeding shall be closed and the 
matter left for further consideration and 
action by the gas company.” 

After a preliminary statement of tre 
case, the memorandum by Chairman 
Maltbie follows in full text: 

The petitioner herein, the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the gas company) has made 
application to the commission for the 
written consent of the commission 


'the sale by the gas company of its newly 


erected coke oven plant at 


0 | coke oven plant erected at a cost of some 


State of New York: Albany, July 28 


sion, provided * * * the remaining prop- 


erty after sale is adequate for the per- 
formance of its public duty. 

“If the Commission finds that after 
the disposal of this coke oven plant, the 
facilities then in the possession of the 
company are safe and adequate that 
transaction should be approved.” 

Again, he says that the consideration 
of the commission is limited to deter- 
mining whether “the remaining facilities 
are adequate and the company is in a 
position to adequately serve its con- 
sumers. 

Obviously, the remaining facilities 
owned by the gas company are not ade- 
quate, for if they were, there would have 
been constructed. If its construction 
the coke oven plant. Either the coke 


oven plant was necessary to properly 
serve the public or it should not have 
been constructed. If its construction 


was justified, the “‘remaining” facilities 
were not adequate. 

As it may be urged that a gas cor- 
poration has complied with the require- 
ment to “furnish and provide” when it 
has contracted for the purchase of gas 
from a company which has adequate fa- 
cilities, let us consider the practical ef- 
fect of the application of such a theory 
to the instant case. 


Plant Was Erected 


| At $16,000,000 Cost 


f ‘ly | $16,000,000, 
Greenpoint | 


to the Brooklyn Coke and By-Products | 


Corporation (hereinafter referred to as 
the coke company). 
is a subsidiary of the Koppers Company. 
It is a business corporation and appar- 
ently not under the jurisdiction of the 
commission. : 


Terms of Contract 
Placed in Evidence 


Although approval has not been re- 
quested, another contract has been placed 
in evidence. It is between the same 
companies, and it fixes the terms and 
conditions under which the coke com- 
pany is to operate the coke oven plant 
and sell gas and coke to the gas com- 
pany. This contract is for a period of 
25 vears with provision for renewal or 
termination at the end of such period or 


thereafter under conditions set forth 
therein. 
Counsel placed this contract before 


the commission solely to show that the 
gas company would meet the require- 
ments of section 65 of the public service 
commission law. The part of this sec- 
tion referred to is as follows: 

“Sec. 65. Safe and adequate service; 
just and reasonable charges; unjust dis- 
crimination; unreasonable preference. 
1, Every gas corporation, every electrical 
corporation and every municipality shall 
furnish and provide such service, instru- 
mentalities and facilities as shall be 
safe and adequate and in all respects 
just and reasonable.” 

Counsel for the gas company contends 
that this provision dées not require that 
every gas corporation shall actually own 
and operate all of the facilities required 
but that the statute has been complied 
with if it has a contract with another 
company, such as the one submitted to 
the commission for its inspection, for 
the delivery of gas from a plant which 
will provide an adequate supply. He 
contends that the only matter legally 
before the commission is the sale of the 
plant. He says: 

“Since under the operating contract 
the petitioner will receive all the gas 


The coke company , 


At present, the gas company has a 


This plant is under the 
jurisdiction of the public service com- 
mission, and its maintenance and opera- 
tion are under our control. If the peti- 
tioner’s request be granted, this impor- 
tant gas plant Will be removed from the 
jurisdiction of the commission, and the 
commission will have no authority, un- 
der the law, even to inspect it or exam- 


ine the records of the operating com- 
;pany. All of the control which the legis- 


| lature has provided for will be eliminated 


' 
| 


which it could itself manufacture in this | 


plant, there can be no question 
adequacy.” 
It may be (we do not say it neces- 


sarily would be) that the amount of gas 
supplied by the gas company to its con- 
sumers would be adequate for their 
needs, so long as the proposed contract 
is in force and the coke company fulfills 
its contract, but there would not be an 
adequacy of plant ¢apacity under the 


ot} 


ownership and control of the gas com-| 


pany. The only way of spelling out ade- 
quacy of facilities would be to take into 
consideration the facilities of the peti- 
tiorier plus those of the coke company 
and to treat them all as a unit. But 
they would not all be the facilities of 
the gas company. 


Mamaroneck Decision 
Cited by Petitioner 


Counsel for the petitioner cites and 
relies upon the decision in Town of 
Mamaroneck v. N. Y. Interurban Water 
Co., 198 App. Div. 396, affirmed 233 N. 
Y. 666. But this case does not help the 
petitioner. All that was decided in that 
case was that the'water company might 
sell to the City of Mount Vernon a part 
of its plant which the court found the 
water company did not need for supply- 


ing its remaining consumers. It ap- 
peared that the consumers who were 
served by the part of the plant sold 


were (so to speak) to go with the plant 
and to be thereafter served by the ven- 
dee, the City of Mount Vernon. In the 
present case, it is undisputed that all 
of the consumers of the gas company 
are to remain with it, and that without 
the coke oven plant the facilities would 
not be sufficient to supply such consum- 
ers. 
Interpreting 
counsel says: 
“A company may sell all of its prop- 
erty with the consent of this Commis- 


the Mamaroneck ase, 





1, in ratio taenumber of farms in each 


county. 

(Primary roads)—Constructed 
maintained by State. 

(Secondary roads)—Constructed by 
State and maintained by counties. 

(Permanent highways )——Permanent 
highways are county highways initiated 
by resolution of board of county commis- 
sioners and constructed by the counties 
under approval of the State director of 
highways. Finances for this system are 
provided for from the transfer from mo- 


and 


tor vehicle fund to the permanent high- | 


way fund in State treasury of sum equal 
to .15 of 1 per cent of total assessed 
valuation of all property in the county. 
Counties must set aside aff’ amount of 
5 per cent to 50 per cent of the amount 
credited to their permanent highway 
fund, this being used for maintenance. 

County—State supervision on perma- 
nent highways and latgral highways but 
not on county roads, 





as the coke 
In a word, 


so far 
cerned, 


oven plant is con- 
the petitioner re- 


quests the public service commission by | 


its own act to place beyond its jurisdic- 
tion a gas plant already in existence and 
now subject to its jurisdiction. 

To meet this objection, counsel for the 
company attempts to construe an 
amendment to the law made by the Yast 
legislature (chapter 760) as placing the 
coke oven company under the jurisdic- 
tion of the commission. This act related 
to holding companies and extended the 
control of the commission over such com- 
panies. Such jurisdiction as would be 
obtained arises from the connection be- 
tween the coke oven company, the Kop- 
pers Company and 
Gas Company. The coke oven company 
a subsidiary of the Koppers Com- 
pany, and the Koppers Company owns 
a considerable amount of stock of the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company. 

We do not attach any great impor- 
tance to this suggestion. In the first 
place, the act to which counsel refers 
fives limited jurisdiction to the commis- 
sion over holding companies—jurisdic- 
tion which would be entirely inadequate 
to deal with the present situation and 


Zas 
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[Continued on Page 11, Column 5. 


Apples for British 


Require Certificates 





Special Forms Adopted to Meet 
Quarantine Orders 


Special certificate forms will be used 
by Federal fruit and vegetable inspec- 
tors at ports ef export on any lots of 
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W orkmen’s Compensation Insurance 





nsation Cases Show | Drugless Healers 
Strains on Women Workers Seek Recognition 


By Illinois Court 


Is Concentrated 
In Few Counties rou Per Cent of Claims in Wisconsin Are on Female! 


Employes, Many Resulting From Lifting 
Beyond Strength 





‘Osteopaths and Chiroprae- 
_ tors Ask Appointment of 
| Boards Qualified to Ex- 


amine Them 


Distribution Census Shows. 
| 80 Per Cent of Factories 
| Are in Limited Geographi- 
| cal Area 


State of Wisconsin: Madison, July 28 


Women and girls appear as the in-|in largest numbers during the month of 
jured employe in 4 per cent of all) October of each year. The second highest 
compensation cases, according to figures record occurs during the month of March.| 
| cin compiled by the Wisconsin industrial; Compensation cases by women claim-| 

commission. jants arises most largely from the highly 
-By Edward R. Dewey Out of 92,630 compensation claims set-! industrialized districts of the State. | 
Chief, Industrial Goods Section, Census of |tled during 1929, women and girls were| Three counties—Dane, Milwaukee anu Springfield, July 28 
Distribution, United States Bureau claimants in 902 cases, and 15 per cent! Racine—accounted for over one-half of A s ee 
of the Census lot these cases involved sprains and|al compensation claims by women. The! <. an osteopath and another 
Although there are boot and shoe man- strains, indicating that many women|number of cases incurred in the principal @tlon by a group of chiropractors, each 
ufacturing establishments located in 221, workers are in jobs involving heavy lift- counties of the State was as follows: secking to compel the director of the 
counties of the United States, 1,091 of ing beyond their strength, the commis- Milwaukee, 365 cases; Racine, 56; State department of registration and 
'the 1,363 establishments in the country,!sion reports. The industrial eommission| Dane, 44; Brown, 36; Winnebago, 88! | aduones t inh banal . 
or 80 per cent, are in those 89 counties report follows in full text: |Kenosha, 23; Rock, 23; Eau Claire, 23; Sarees. Se See vane . composed % 
having five or more establishments. Women and girls were claimants in La Crosse, 22 members of the respective professions 
The numbers of counties having boot 902 out of 22,530 compensation claims; The chief industrial cities upon the qualifications of appli- 
and shoe establishments which manufac- Settled during 1929. In nearly 4 per for compensation claims by the to 
tured commodities to the value of $5,000 cent of all compensation cases women | follows: : 
Milwaukee, 





State of Illinois: 


suit by 


accounted) to pass 


women, as: cants for licenses, are on Way 


the Illinois Sureme Court, according to 











the Brooklyn Union |! 


apples destined for England, Ireland, or | 


Scotland, in compliance with British and 
Scotch quarantine orders, according to 
statement issued July 28 by the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. The Department 
statement follows in full text: 
In compliance with the British and 


Scotch quarantine orders which require 
that apples grown in the United State 
and imported by Great Britain between 
July 7 and Nov. 15, be certified as to 
grade by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the Department has 
printed special certificate forms which 
will be ispued by Federal fruit and vege- 
table infpectors at ports of export on 
any lots of apples destined for Englana, 
Ireland, or Scotland. These special fori 
will be issued upon-presentation by the 
exporter of regtilar point-of-origin cer- 
tificates which show the apples to be 
U. S. Fancy or No. 1 grade for bar- 
reled apples, or Extra Fancy or Fancv 
for boxed apples. If an inspection cer 
tificate has not been obtained at the 
point of origin, regular destination cer - 
tificates can be issued at ports, 

Among other requirements of the Brit- 
ish order is certification of “distinguisn- 
ing marks” of each lot. The following 
distinguishing marks are required, the 
Department says, and no certificate wii) 
be issued unless the packages are marked 
with them; (1) name and address of the 
packer; (2) variety; (3) grade, and (4) 
minimum size on count. This informa- 
tion may appear on the packages in labei, 
stamp, or stencil form. 

Arrangements have been made for is- 
suing these special export certificates at 
Federal inspection offices at Boston, New 
York, Montreal, Philadelphia, Baltimore. 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, and 
San Pedro. 











or more in 1927, and the numbers of /and girls appear as the injured employe. O48 cases; Racine, 54; , s statement ¢ » elice af 
such establishments in the various States, The average full-time weekly earnings|Madison, 44; Green Bay, 32; Kenosha, ni acne eee he — “ 
are shown in the following table of of women’ and girls in compensation | 23; Eau Claire, 22; La Crosse, 21; Osh-|° a Pcs tee ae 
counties with establishments, A; num-/|¢ases from all industries amounted to|kosh, 19; Manitowoc, 15; Woausau, 15;! _ Judge Charles G. Briggle, in the 
bers of establishments, B: $17.91 in 1926; $18.05 in 1927; $17.84 in|Menasha, 12; Janesville, 12; Superior, Sangamon circuit court, It was Stated, 
A B 1928 and $17.91 in 1929, \11; Fond du Lac, 11; Appleton, 11;) 8 sustained demurrers by the State in 
Alabama . 1 1 Wage trends for women in relation! Stevens Point, 10; West Allis, 10. each of the suits, but entered orders ai- 
California dismheeheraeen 4 10 to their ages are as follows: From ages! Out of the total of 902 claims set- lowing the petitioners to appeal to th 
Connecticut ae otoadevents 2 2 13-37, earnings increase with age; from |tled, 135 cases, or nearly 15 per cent of SUPreMe court. ‘ 
Florida diets pabanivas 4 1 1 ages 38-47, earnings decrease as age in- the total involved sprains and strains.; In the case of the osteopath, A. J. 
eon set cece cece a ee ~, Creases; from ages 48-57, earnings in-, This large group may indicate that many Poage asserted in his petition for man- 
tbe Crepe smAMenNAaeD ~ * crease with age; at age 58 and above! women workers are in jobs involving damus against the State director, M. 1. 
“laa ale meres : 4 5, earnings decrease as age increases. jheavy lifting beyond theix — strength., Walsh, that the petitioner is a graduate 
ancak. . : i 5, The arithmetic average age gf women|Others are hurt by falling and slipping of @ recognized school of osteopathy and 
Kentucky 4 6 6 in compensation cases is 30.2 years but jon stairways and floors, and by striking) that he is qualified to take the examina- 
Louisiana 1 1 claims arise in highest numbers at age against objects, etc. Various hand tools! tion prescribed by law. 
a anes satenn a “ 26.6 years. ore j are also important as causes of injuries | Writ of Mandamus Asked 
Massachusetts 10 471 Compensable injuries to women occur! to women, The State board of examiners, how- 
Michigan ° 8 1 . j f ever, itio clares. is ¢ 
endl 6 1 thousands of dollars’ worth of boots an Lif I , ’ T of ‘geen’ peuamcnaae lene 
eeiasenri 28 60 — eens bi bees lo 4 1 S nsurance rusts practice under the laws of the State of 
webraska ° ° e z 2 4 a pare oO e $12 . . - ee - 
New Hampshire ah wks 8 63 of the boot amd shoe industry, by coun- A lH ld T E. oo one Sin cucsie Ga 
New Jersey 9 17 ties or by industrial areas, has s far 3 aX E ie - . : . 5 5 
xen 1% 318 heen published by the Consus ‘Burem:| 1 = SCsG LAX Ka XOMDU inration of drugs; that neither or any 
arsth ‘Cacolina 1 ll "the ‘Maviket “Data Handbook.” ta be! of said examiners are learned or schooled 
Ohio . : 17 49 : pare see , ec — - inthe science of osteopathy; that neither 
Oregon : : 1 1 ve es Se ve _ a or any of them are familiar with the 
hainavivanis 6 og Value o anufacturing production and * a ‘ aalivies 2 ‘7 
oa. ; on a , 5 other pertinent figures, but these relate Hlinois Attorney General oe, — rica ee oraaliied te 
eg toot Bg Mytycpmbined inturie ane not to) Rules Inheritance Levy kaming’ or experienc to examine Jur 
Wathinston ee ; 4 9 | den) of intewenation is reseed ae this i-| Cae t Be I sinll |petitioner or any other individual seek- 
Want Vienia : > ‘| done dee ame aacades oe ae be ary A no e INnposec ing a license to practice the science of 
Wisconsin 17 68| 9. -4r6 ss ; eee = as 7 ne | osteopathy.” 
‘ for the States, comprising statistics for! an aan ie : 
Cini 224 1.363 | 1927, together with comparable figures st ek rhe petitioner asks for a writ of man- 
é a : for 1923, 1923. 1921 and 1919. is avail-| _ State of Illinois: |damus commanding the director to ap- 
Concentration Is Shown able in a special report for (he Maoat and, Springfield, July 28. | point a board of doctors of osteopathy 
An examination of the table shows shoe and allied industries, copies of| Life Insurance trusts are exempt from|to conduct the examination required by 


graphically that not only is the industry 


which can 


be obtained from the Census, the inheritance tax in the 


opinion of 


law. 


concentrated in a relatively small number) Pyros er icnivenn..vvte then oor Rok | A The other suit is a petitio 0 ™ 
at counties. teat also that a sell wre Bureau without charge—while they last./the attorney general, Osear E. Carl- i a, ther sull is 8 petition for man 
Blanes oo at a Smears pro The preliminary report for 1929 on the wean “lie os Kan eaten ‘ ; damus against Director Walsh by Asa 
portion of the 224 counties contain th boot and shoe industry will be published ‘ ia re exemption re Ss upon moune P Dyer and 59 other chiropractors, seek- 
bulk of the establishments. by the Census Bureau within two or Public policy and should be continued, ing to compel the director to issue li- 


This fact is made still plainer by the 











three weeks: efter all the boot 









and shoe;and protected, the aitorney 


general de- 


censes to them because they were prac- 


cae = pi te Miner _— manufacturers have filed their returns clared in replying to an inquiry by the pin their ae when = medical 
chown: with the Bureau. This report | will also Corporate Fiduciaries Association at, ?"°'S a's ee SESE 
Oe ps tac charge, to those who Chicago. The full text of the letter fol-| _ Other Exemptions Alleged 
Ri niin We lows: |g;They allege that “prior to the passage 
Minois a Ihave given my personal attention to : Se aocael Maree ee oe 
NOOK wats padiaursamannreaee eerie 2s your brochure of recent date presenting |'"® ptate o hols he S0-caee ae 
We enact ” State Regulation the question as to whether life insurance pathic, homeopathic and eclectric physi- 
Pst W view “ 3 f jtrusts sihoutd pe subject to inheritance phe and eargetes aeteeee ae pro- 
Bante Meer 6 —o : taxes in the State of Illinois, and setting | '@S8!0m™ ‘without a license and were es- 
York ¢ ° ee forth at length the opiions of some tigen — — —— from 
Maryland: Pp bl U 1 of the outstanding law firms of Chicago|‘® Operation of said acts oO eC Pree 
Baltimore City ....esseessrsces im. a u 1c tilittes holding: that a trusts aeatl th vious legislatures of the State of Illinois 
Massachusetts : a deemed and held to besubject to inheri-/#" Were not required to take examina- 
aa C10] Oklahoma Gas “£"Hetric Co. of Okie-| Wie, OF Succession taxes im this State. Thon TE v"hed been Sracticime in the 
DOU aie kemnpeeaness i) homa City Siaes aan authorized by the rail _Article 21 of the Illinois Inheritance | «ste of Tilinois at the ‘ieee of the as 
Plymouth 55 road commission to issue $6,000,000 of first Tax Regulations of 1928, prepared and ae of the sa 1 act " — 
Suffolk cee eeeees tee 50 mortgage 5 per cent bonds, the proceeds published by the attorney general of per p oe : 
Worcester ..... eee eeeenees 25 to be used to pay for properties recently | Illinois, Correctly states the law in my The petition further complains that 
Mis ourl: _ acquired for construction and extension of | opinion. exemption under similar circumstances 
ee dens seesateinintieen, — 2am nail |_ The exemption of the proceeds of life|Ms been accorded to “veterinary prac- 
seu Manmehion: ficeitincte Mitmiaaiome ry Power Co. has ap-| insurance policies (where such _ proceeds ras ae eee ee — > 
Hillshorouch 1) plied to the public service commission for do not run to the estate of the decedent rieiaas 9 wt ners = -— : cn dal 
Rockingham = waked caicte nutcase 2! authority te issue $2,000,000 of 5 per cent assured directly or indirectly ) from the oe a as om ne ng ee he ESRCIEYE, Gents 
Bheattard, cocéscn coon wes ean. : 12 5-year honds, the proceeds to be used for burden of inheritance taxes rests upon |sts, regzistered nurses, optometrists, bar- 
“e York: _ replacements and improvements. sound publie policy. ee Seen a — ate 
sroome ‘ : via-Car ing are s . a SS Tht : ; é Ss, a - 's : 
Erie 8 Gao tegeean Gok Gee io satheuas This exemption, for evident and co- ateaed ead the 1928 cw tae ae 
Kings 154 | to issue 25.000,000 shares of nonpar capital! SM reasons, should be continued and ticing their profession unless and until 
oerte . $2 stock for the purpose of acquiring the prop- | Protected. ‘ cgi -_ es the ~% they shall have secured licenses by vir- 
| New York . 19 astion ‘a on > States Ce ess & | Surec “ustees the policy anc »yroceeds - ea ate : sti . 
1 Queens ‘ 14 Se ae na . thereof to insure to the act ae benefi- {Ue Of having successfully passed an ex- 
Ohio ‘ Ilinois ciary the enjoyment of the purchased oom — ‘ eat 
Sreniein = Chicago, Aurora « Elgin Railroad Co, has protection ought not to be held to de- gone ; naetnes comnts that while the 
a snes omnes : news ees oF OF ear on: feat this very wise exemption, In my — al ip bel ppenn roar 
Pen»sylvania: | per cent ‘peter lien eileen anc opinion the creation of an insurance nation = gayle ne ee but bee 
Adan i. : 5| Chicago Rapid Transit Co. was authorized | ust and the execution of a trust agree- eee oe - re ; . > - “a : . 
Berk tee eecccere . . 6 to purchase and hold same until the fur | ment therefor for the benefit of the ac- ‘A pee ee e APS app nena . or i 
BONS) ase kr ee ten 7 ther order of the commission. The two|tual beneficiary constitutes im no sense|¢¢Mses to submit to an examination “con- 
URRORMLEL 5 ances ¢ Kas wpeaias 00" 7, companies use parts of each other’s fa-|anew or separate transfer to take effect dueted by individuals who are graduates 
CBWAUON. cca bs canes cilities, the Commission explained, and un-|upor the happening of death within the|ffom the schools of allopathy, home- 
Sn ce menvcnes a der cont ract for such, use the bicago meaning of the inheritance tax act, but ey ” soe ae ae whom are 
Scho LEE, fi] flerated Hine is obligated to, purchase the|is merely @ protective incidemt to the|thooled, learned ot qualified Se tam 
W ashington: stock or aes ane fonds tr the Seta in con- designation of the real beneficiary. and ede ee nd = = 
King te 6 nection with certain grade separation work Lengthy discussion could be indulged |* See 
W saceneie: \ . Assumption Mutual Telephone Co. has in but the above is the gist of the whole , eee ee et Ton 
Jefferson . cnapniee nee ” applied for authority to issue 9,500 of | questio s I see it, and the policy , I . f D f 
anes " 30 Seas stock and $20,000 of ant nnn ogee <2 a = = Oe OsI tion 0 e unct 
BESROERN savesreveaners eee ° ‘bonds, the proceeds to he used for the pur-| tinue, as heretofore, to hold such life : ° C d 
Totals (39 counties) ....... 1,091 a ant tet Trae insurance trusts exempt from _ inheri- zOTCerns ompute 
Value of Data to Industry Eldorado Water Co. has applied for au-| ‘ance tax. -- 
What practical use is such informa- thority to issue capital stock in exchange 


tion to the manufacturing establishments 
selling to the boot and shoe industry? 
First and foremost, it has been seen at 


for the physical plant and operating: rights 
of the present waterworks and distribution 
}system in Eldorado. 

Massachusetts 


Indiana Guarding Roads 
In Corn Borer Quarantine 


Returm of Certain Funds to 
Houston Company Favored 


m glance a ware ae oe than ee Worcester Consolidated Street Railway : ee 
counties in the Unitec States in which! , and Worcester & Southbridge Street State of Indiana: State of Texas: 
there are no boot and shoe manufactur- Railway Co. have received approval of the Indianapolis, July 28. | Austin, July 28, 


ing establishments and in which_ it 
look for business 
from this industry. Next, assuming that 
all manufacturing establishments are 
potential market for the goods that the 
manufacturer has to sell, he can com- 


18 


therefore useless to 


public utilities commission of - etitions to 
extend the maturity dates of $4,805,000 and 


Fifty roadguards have been stationed | 


The Security Union Insurance Com- 


$500,000 of bonds, respectively, for 10 years on the principal highways in northern | pany, of Houston, which has temporarily 


from Aug. 1, 
cent interest. 
Maine 


area 


infested 


by 


1936, The bonds bear 6% per Indiana along the lower border of the 
the Eur 


opean corm 


been suspended from doing business in 
Texas, has special contracts with several 


; Oquossoe Light & Power Co. has been! borer to preve infested corn from) oi] ¢ ERATE Sas mse 
pare the number of customers he has in auiborined by the public utilities commnia oar Pg - > area — oil COMpPANRCs which left the snsUreee 
each county or in any particular County | <jon to issue $38,800 of common stock for 4. 1 7 = ®\company ‘no chance to do anything but 

x -j : : . , ; to an announcement by the State ento- ‘ _ ” di f 
having boot and shoe establishments the purpose of redeeming 101 shares of mologist. Frank N. Wallace lose money,” according to the report o 
with the number of establishments shown preferred stock of $50 par value each and) °°? id Syed , an auditor, made available by the chair- 
above and see the extent to which he is to reimburse its treasury for capital ex The guards are under instructions to| man of the insurance commission, W. A. 
covering his field. ag sees aie tn aka th scare all eutamenin ~~ the = Tarver. 

‘y , 2 og . Jangor yaro-EBlectric ©0, Was  author-|fested area, it was stated. e presen al Su 

From a study of the tables, he should ized to issue $647,000 of 5 per cent first lien Arai eae * tin mah tania 292 ee eetad The report also said that the affairs 
get a fairly clear understanding of the! )\) refunding mortgage bonds, dated Sept. : . cht no a 30 OKT? “eof the company were under control of 
fact that the boot and shoe industry S|, 1925, due 1923, and $215,700 of & per ownk pa me cou ae George R. Christie and W. P. Hobby as 
highly concentrated and that a large cent preferred stock, the proceeds to be In addition to the State guards, Mr. attorneys in fact, who had profited to 


share of the business can be obtained in 
a relatively small number of counties. 
This is particularly true when one re- 
members that in the above tables an es- 
tablishment manufacturing $5,000 worth 
of boots and shoes counts as a single es- 


used to reimburse the treasury for capital 
expenditures. 

Virginia 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad has applied 

to the corporation commission for authority 

to reduce the 


$100 to $25 preparatory toa 4to 1 split-up 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Erie Railroad 









New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 





par value of its stock from) 


Wallace said, the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture has a force of 100; 


scouts doing advance work with a view 
|\to determining how far the 


has advanced d 
years ago, he said, 56 Indiana townships 


in 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


recent 


months, 


corn borer 
Two 


Chicago Alton Railroad 


the extent of $84,974 by these contracts, 
and asserted that the money should be 
returned to the company. 

The suspension of the Security Union, 
as well as that of the Lumbermen’s Re- 
ciprocal Association, Was made tempo-> 


tablishment and appears just as impor-| authorized by the Interstate Commerce were Intonted, Last yar Se total rose | vary “to permit the concerns to relieve 
‘tant as a mammoth factory producing | Commission. to 105 and now it has reached nearly 200, financial impairment,” it was said by 
ESSE - ——_——— — — = lll SS 


Chairman Tarver ina written statement 

The auditor’s report computed unpaid 
jlosses of the association at $984,723 and 
|said the company figured the losses at 
$721,310. It computed unpaid losses of 
the Security Union at $416,732 and said 


June 6 Months June 6 Months June 6 Months the company figured them at $278,708, 

ae an 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1800 : 1929 1934 , 1929 | csaneenseianen anagem 

reight revenue ...+ee++++ 6,548,983 7,331,788 39,166,466 45,885,923) 3,452,816 4,412,836 22,405,680 26,04%,423| 1,454,933 1,637,518 8,709,665 9,748,159 . ’ Bt 
Passenger revenue ...... 863,998 950,742 4,681,714 4,888,572 199°442 199,922 974,876 884.312, "359,950 "467,381 2,203,223 2,750,812 Relief by Veterans’ Bureau 

otal oper. rev....----++++ 8,138,046 9,336,366 48,064,308 55,638,278| 3,817,710 4,776,767 24,297,216 27,852,264) 2,017,746 2,353,601 12,315,130 13,951,760 9 
seaiutenence . way...-.+. 1,075,511 1 5,694,856 6,174,667 568,063 612,648 3,136,230 3,318,794] 325,355 298,873 1,592,203 1,484,202 $12,000,000 for June 
Maintenance of equipment 1,729,901 2 11,331,946 13,105,514 723,639 883,612 4,738,395 5,298,576 530,624 526,908 3,061,040 3,195,826 Oeaian ie its ili 
Transportation expenses... 3.031.084 3 19,038,927 21,138,593) 1,351/928 1,583,757 9,082,792 9,611,520! 760,239 821,262 4,784,352 5,253,148 sepenaataere = fonts, 
Total expensesincl. other... 6,347,444 7.485, 39,212,255 4: 2,911,539 3,340,654 18,488,817 19,508,933) 1,780,423 1,798,462 10,429,235 10,854,718 | 4 4 th ~ a9 of June were an 
Net from railroad... . 1.790.602 1.8! 8.852.053 966.171 1,436,114 5,808,399 381! 237323 555,139 1,885,895 3,097,042 poe . © 88 i an Bue 
ee ccssss | 2,387,094 216,260 287,180 1,202,739 144] 113659 114,722 — 681,422 060,485 | BOUNCES Om Suy 9 oo 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete... 250 5,942 3.288 76 10,386 3.922 186 214 1,287 2.685 | Peau. as follows: : a: 
Net after taxes, etc.... 1,392,503 1,425,263 6,459,017 9,396,416 686,623 1,148,857 4,595,274 6,711,185) 123478 440,203 1,203,186 2,434,672, United States Government life insure 
MOG after 160th. 1s 00 <cccks 1,428,999 6,055,699 9,114,434 164,901 898,322 8,235,819 5.411.756 *6§0,922 267,864 103,192 1.404.055 ance, $10,433,884.68; military and naval 
Aver. miles operated. ...... 2,047.24 2,046.41 2,047.24 1,690.54 1,690.54 1,690.54 1,690.54| 1,028.49 1,028.49, 1,028.49 1,028.49 | insurance, $10,477,632.78; death compen. 
|Operating ratio ....- ses. 78.0 80,2 81.6 73.4 76.3 69.9 16,1 70.0 88.2 76.4 84.7 77.8 |sation, $2,933,131.52; disability eompen- 
| * Deficit. |sation, $9,048,967.79; total $11,982,099,31, 
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Purchase of South Carolina Railroad 
By Atlantic Coast Line Recommended 


Proposed Report Submitted to I. C. C. by Examiner Declares Unity of 
Roads Necessary in Interests of Economy and That Public Would | 
Benefit Through Increased Efficiency in Service 


Acquisition by the Atlantic Coast Line 
_Railroad of the 247-mile Charleston & 
Western Carolina Railway by purchase | 
of capital stock and by leases, was rec- 
ommended to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission July 28 by Examiner W. T. 
Wilkinson in a proposed report (Finance 
Docket No. ‘8055) approving the Coast 
Line’s plans. 

The favorable recommendation, how- 
ever, WAS made contingent upon the ex- 
press condition that the Charleston roaa 
be “maintained as an open route equaliy 
available to all carriers connecting there- | 
with.” ; , 

Extracts from the examiners repore 
follow in full text: 


Connects With Branches 
Of Coast Line System 


The railroad of the Charleston, 4 South 
Carolina corporation, extends from 
Spartanburg, 8. C., in =. southeasterly 
direction through Laurens and McCor- 
mick, S. C., and Augusta, Ga., to Port 
Royal, S. C., about 246.33 miles, with 
branches from Laurens to Greenville, 
and from McCormick to Anderson, 5. ( 7 
36.34 and 58.22 miles, respectively. It} 
has connection for the purpose of 
change of traffic with the lines of the | 
Coast T.ine system at’ the following 
points: At Spartanburg with the Clinch- 
field Railway (Coast Line and Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Company, herein- 
after called the L. & N., lessees) via the | 
tracks of the Southern Railway Com- | 
pany; at Laurens with the Columbia, | 
Newberry & Laurens Railroad Company; 
at Augusta with the Coast Line and the 
Georgia Railroad (Coast Line and L. & 
N., lessees); and at Robbins and Yemas- 
see, S. C., with the Coast Line. 

Connection is also made with north 
and south trunk line carriers at the ful- 
lowing points: At Greenville and 5par-| 
tanburg with the Atlanta-Washington | 
line of the Southern; at Calhoun Falls 
and Greenwood, S. C., with the Atlanta- 
Richmond line of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway Company; at Augusta with the 
Augusta-Columbia line of the Southern; 
and with the Central of Georgia Railway | 
Co, and the G. & F.; at Allendale, N. 
C., with the Savannah-Washington line | 
of the Southern; and at Fairfax and 
Coossaw, S. C., with the Jacksonville- 
‘Richmond lines of the Seaboard Air Line. 
Connection with the several railroads | 
serving Augusta is made by the ufe 0% 
the tracks of the Augusta & Sufmer- 
ville Railroad Company and the Savau- 
nah River Terminal Company, affiliated 
companies of the applicants. * * * 


Flood Caused Rebuilding 
Of Bridge at Augusta 


On behalf of the Charleston it is stated | 
that the recent flooding of the Savannah 
River has necessitated the rebuilding of | 
its bridge at Augusta at an estimated 
cost of $800,000, and that such rebuild- 
ing must be done prior to the comple- 
tion of the L. & N. connection herein- | 
before mentioned; that reduction of | 
grades and the laying of heavier rail 
will entail expenditures in excess of 
$200,000; and that payment to its stock- 
holder of the dividend hereinbefore men- 
tioned and as provided in the lease will 
deplete its treasury to the extent that 
funds from other sources must be ac- 
quired. 

To provide funds for the foregoing 
additions and hetterments the Charles- | 
ton proposes to sell $1,000,000 of first | 
consolidated mortgage series B 50-year | 
coupon gold bonds. The Atlantic com- 
pany has agreed to purchase the pro- 
posed bonds for cash at par and accrued 
interest, without any expense to the | 
Charleston, the proceeds thereof to be-* 
come a part of the leased property and | 
to be expended by the Coast Line on 
the additions and betterments herein 
specified. 

The proposed bonds will be issued un- 
der and pursuant to and will be secured 
by, the first consolidated mortgage dated | 
Feb. 12, 1914, made by the Charleston 
to the Safe Deposit & Trust Company 
of Baltimore, trustee. They will be in 
coupon form in the denomination of $1,- 
000, registrable as to principal, will be 
dated Jan. 1, 1914, will bear interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent per annum, pay- 
able semiannually on Jan. 1 and July 1, 
and will mature Jan. 1, 1964. 


Competitive Bidding 
Required in Bond Sale 


The sale of the bonds to the Atlantic 
company is proposed to be made without 
compliance with section 10 of the Clay- 
ton Anti-trust Act. The Coast Line 
clams that inasmuch as the proceeds 
from the sale will be delivered to it 
under the terms of the proposed lease, 
and used for capital expenditures upon 
the property of the Charleston as therein| 
specified, that approval by the Commis- | 
sion Of the terms and conditions of the 
lease will, under provisions of section 
5(8) of the interstate commerce act, re- 
lieve the Charleston from the provisions 
of section 10 of the Clayton Anti-trust 
Act. In view of the community of in- 
terest which exists between the Charles- 
ton and the Atlantic company, the 
Charleston should, if it desires to sell 
the bonds to that company, offer them 
for sale through competitive bidding. in 
accordance with the procedure prescribed 
in EX parte 54, 561. C. GC. 347. 

The Coast Line and the Charleston 
have entered into a memorandum of 
agreement dated Jan, 1, 1930, providing 
for the proposed acquisition of control 
and assumption of obligation, if approved 
by us, by the execution of a lease, a: 
copy Of which was filed with the appli- 
cation. Under the lease all the prop-| 
erty, rights, assets, and franchises (ex-| 
cept the franchise to be a corporation) | 
of the Charleston would be demised to 
the Coast Line for a period of 99 years 
from Jan. 1, 1930, upon substantially the 
terms stated in the three paragraphs 
next Succeeding. 


Dividend to Be Paid 
To Atlantic Company 


Prior to the execution of the lease the 
Charleston is to have the right to de- 
clare and pay to the Atlantic company | 
the cash dividend hereinbefore men- 
tioned. As rent for the leased proper- 
ties the lessee is to pay (1) during the 
term Of the lease, a sum equal to divi- 
dends Of 8 per cent on the present out- | 
standing capital stock of the lessor not 
owned or held by or for the lessee, pay- 
ment of this sum to be made in equal 





+ omiannual installments, the first to be 


f inter- | 4 


| control. 


|of operation and 


1700) 


Railroads 








payable July 1, 1930, and the others on 
Jan. 1 and July 1 
after, (2) ineach year, a sum, not ex- 
ceeding $12,000, equal to the reasonable 
expenses of the lessor for maintaining 
its corporate existence and organization, 
and (3) all installments of interest due 
and payable upon the outstanding funded 
debt of the lessor as of Jan. 1, 1930, and 
upon the bonds which the Charleston is 
seeking authority in this proceeding to 
issue, payment of such installments to 
be made so long as the obligations, or 
any part thereof, remain outstanding 
during the term of the lease, the funded 
debt outstanding as of Jan. 1, 1930, con- 
sisting of $2,720,000 of first-mortgage 5 


iper cent gold bonds that mature Oct. 
iz, 


1946, $2,380,000 of first consolidated 
mortgage series-A 5 per cent bonds that 


+f this service would be in the public | 


in each year there-)| 


mature Jan. 1, 1964, $327,000 of equip- | 
ment trust No. 5, 6 per cent notes, and; 


on $600,000 of first-mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bonds of the Augusta Terminal 


Railway Company guaranteed as to the| 


payment of principal and interest by the 
Charleston and which mature Apr. 1, 
1947. 

In addition to the foregoing the lessec 
is to pay interest upon all bonds or 
other obligations issued under the terms 
of the lease, and is to pay the lessor 
amounts sufficient to cover such divi- 
dends, if any, as may be specified by the 
lessor in respect of any stock so issued. 
The lessee is also to pay all taxes, as- 
sessments, and other governmental 
charges imposed upon the lessor, its or- 
ganization, and/or upon the leased prop- 


| erties. 


Moneys in possession of or on deposit 
to the credit of the lessor on Jan. 1, 
1930, less the amount necessary to pay 
the dividend to the Atlantic company, 
plus the net income from the leased 
properties from that date to the date of 
delivery of possession of the properties, 
and all moneys derived from the sale by 
the lessor of first consolidated mortgage 
bonds certified by the trustee under the 
terms of the lessor’s first consolidated 
mortgage and delivered to the lessor for 
expenditures made by it prior to Jan. 
1, 1930, are to be transferred to the 
lessee, but during the interval between 
Jan. 1, 1930, and the formal transfer of 
the property the lessor may use so 
much of the moneys and net income as 
may be necessary to pay maturing in- 
terest on its bonds and equipment obli- 
gations, and the principal of maturing 
equipment obligations, and for additions 
and betterments to the leased property 
made with the approval of the lessee, or 
authorized by the lessor prior to Jan. 1, 
1950. 


Money From Lessor 
To Go on Obligations 
It is further provided that all moneys 


received from the lessor shall be used by | 


the lessee for the payment of taxes, ac- 
crued and unpaid on or before Jan. 1, 
1930; for interest matured and unpaid 


!on or before Jan. 1, 1930, in respect of 


the obligations which the lessor herein 
proposes to assume obligation and lia- 
bility; for the payment of the principal 
of equipment notes and other obligations 
of the lessor that matured prior to Jan. 
1, 1930, or thereafter; and for additions, 
betterments, and improvements to and 
upon the leased property. 
payments and/or expenditures the lessee 
shall not be entitled to be reimbursed. 
* * * 


Uni fied Operation 
W ould Reduce Expense 


Advantages claimed for the plan con- 
sist of the elimination of separate ac- 


counting, the more flexible and efficient | 


use of equipment, and miscellaneous 
financial savings. No study has been 
made of actual savings which would be 
effected by the proposed acquisition of 
It was testified that the unified 
operation would result in some reduction 
in overhead, would dispense with the 
maintenance of separate reports and ac- 
counts, and the necéssity of keeping rec- 
ord of cars moving in and out 


be passed on to the public, and that the 
probable operation of the Charleston as 
the Augusta division of the Coast Line 
will assure the continued operation of 
that carrier as an integral link in the 
Coast Line system, resulting in economy 
the consequential 
crease in efficiency in transportation. 

The protestants contend that acquisi- 
tion of the Charleston properties as pro- 
posed will not make available ‘shorter 
routes or new markets, will not increase 
the present car supply or expedite han- 


dling of trains, and will not effect sav- | 


ings in switching and terminal expenses. 
They allege that other than a possible 
saving of $10,000 per annum for account- 
ing, ‘the Coast Line has made no ma- 
terial showing in the record of public 
gain to result from the proposal, but 
presented testimony as to possible in- 
cidental opportunities for internal eco- 
nomies which might be expected to fol- 
low in any case. 

Under the provisions of section 5(2) 
of the interstate commerce act, the Com- 
mission is given broad powers to con- 
sider the question of public interest in- 
volved in the acquisition of control by 
one carrier of another, and is given au- 
thority by order to approve and author- 


ize such acquisition under such rules and | 


regulations and for such consideration 
and on such terms and conditions as shall 
be found to be just and reasonable in 
the premises. 
Interests of Public 
Of First Importance 

The primary consideration in all such 
cases arising under paragraph (2) must 
be whether the proposed acquisition of 
control is in the public interest and the 
terms and conditions just and reason- 
able, The record indicates that the 
Charleston is rendering 
service to the public and that its ability 
to do so may be due in part to the fact 

at, as expressed in the record, it has 
een practically built into the Coast Line 
system. 

As an independent carrier the Charles- 
ton could hardly be expected to render 


as efficient transportation service as it | Net after taxes, etc. ...... 


is now giving. In the absence of any- 
thing in the record to the contrary, it 
must be assumed that the continuation 


\the public to realize the benefits antici- 


For these | 


of | 
Augusta and Yemassee terminals, that | 
an annual charge of $10,000 paid by the} 
Charleston for accounting service would 


in-| 


satisfactory | 
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Acquisitions 
Reading Railroad 
Granted Right to 


Issue Securities 


| 
' 
| —— | 


Used by Carrier to Reim- 
burse Treasury for Im- 
provement Expense 


interest. While the Charleston has been 
operated as a part of the Coast Line sys- | 
tem, it is not controlled by the Coast The Reading Company has been au- 
Line. To assure continued operation of |thorized by the Interstate Commerce 
the Charleston as a part of the Coast | Commission to issue $15,000,000 of gen- 
Line it is essential that the latter con-!eral and refunding mortgage 412 per 
trol the Charleston. Moreover, it would{cent gold bonds, series B, it was an- 
appear that where operating economies nounced by report and order in Finance 
are feasible under a plan they should! Docket No. 8377 on July 28. Notice of 
be made as a matter of public inter-'its action in the proceedings was made 
est, and the fact that an actual esti-| public by the Commission July 26. 

mate of savings has not been made would | The bonds will be sold at not less than 
not justify the Commission in withhold-| 9715 per cent of par and accrued inter- 
ing approval of any plan which prom-| est, and the proceeds used to reimburse 
ises to reduce the cost of necessary|the road’s treasury in part for capital 
transportation. 'expenditures made therefrom. 

In Consolidation of Railroads, 159 I.: The full text of the report and order 
C. C. 522, the Coast Line, Charleston,|follows: | 
and the H. & B. were allocated to sys-| _The Reading Company, a common tate | 
tem No. 8—Atlantic Coast Line; the G.|rier by railroad engaged in interstate 
& F. to system No. 9—Southern. The | commerce, has. duly applied for author- | 
proposed acquisition of the Charleston | ity’ under section 20a of the interstate | 
therefor conforms with, and is a step; commerce act to issue $15,000,000 of gen- 
in furtherance of, the plan heretofore |eral and refunding mortgage 4\2 per 
announced by the Commission. ‘cent gold bonds, series B. No objection 

It does not necessarily follow, how-|to the granting of the application has 
ever, that the Commission must sanction | been presented to us. Sinai 
every proposal in conformity with and| F Improvement ar a 4 of | 
in furtherance of the plan. The Commis- | Under the provisions of sec ee ; sf 
sion may enter its order approving and | 2rticle two of the mortgage and deed o 
authorizing an acquisition only if it| trust dated Jan. 2, 1924, to the . entral 
finds, antong other things, that the pub- | Union Trust Company i a at 
lic interest will be promoted, Whether | trustee (Central Hanover on "es soli 
a proposed acquisition is to be limited | ¢ ompany, successor trustee), the 2 ‘d 
or complete, in the Commission’s con- | cant is entitled to have authenticatec anc 
sideration of the proposal the public in- | delivered to it bonds in an. aggregate 
terest must be paramount. * * * principal amount not exceeding 80 per 

While the Charleston is an essential | C¢nt of the actual cost of expenntures 
link in the through route Sisiele semct bal for purposes specified in section 3 of that 


: seas : jarticle or to reimburse it for such ex- 
established and maintained in order for penditures. 


The applicant shows that from Jan. 1, 
1924, to Dec. 31, 1926, it expended from 
income the sum of $22,936,387.82 in the 
construction, completion, extension, and 
improvement of its facilities. The de- 
tails of the expenditures, which were 
for purposes of the character specified in 
section 3, are given in the application. 
To reimburse its treasury in part for 
these expenditures, the applicant pro- 
: ,|oses to issue $15,000,000 of its general 
an open route equally available to au and refunding mortgage bonds. As 80 
carriers connection therewith. * * ° iper cent of the expenditures submitted 

It is recommended (1) that, subject} js $18,349,110.25, there is sufficient basis 
to thé conditions stated, the acquisition; foy the issue of bonds in the amount 
by the Atlantie Coast Line Railroad) proposed. 

Company of control of the Charleston &! The proposed series-B bonds will be 
Western Carolina Railway Company aS jssued under and pursuant to, and will 
proposed in, Finance Docket No. 8055 by | be secured by, the mortgage and deed of 
purchase of stock and by lease, be ap-!trust dated Jan. 2, 1924. They may be 
proved and authorized; (2) that au- | jg ued originally as coupon bonds, regis- 
thority be granted the Atlantic Coast) trable as to principal, in the denomina- 
Line Railroad Company to assume, a5 | tion of $1,000 each, or as registered bonds 
lessee, obligation and liability in respect | \ithout coupons in the denominations of 
of the outstanding funded and assumed | ¢1 g 99, $5,000, $10,000, and multiples of 
indebtedness and equipment-trust obli- | ¢1’900, The coupon bonds will be dated 
gations of the Charleston & Western July 1, 1930, and will bear interest from 
Carolina Railway Company as set forth that date; the registered bonds without 
herein; and (3) that authority be granted | ¢oupons will be dated as of the date of 
the 7 harlgston & Western Carolina | iene and will bear interest from the in- 
Railway Company to issue $1,000,000 of terest date next preceding the date there 
first consolidated mortgage series B/ F . fr th yin te f if it oa if 
coupon gold bonds, to be sold at not less | 0%) OF a fe SBUOURRET SOR tt th DESI 
than par and accrued interest, and at|!"terest date. 

competitive bidding pursuant to the reg- | Both coupon 
oe prescribed ig: enna | os aa es O08 GL eee ea doe Go| 
in Ex parte 54, 56 I. C. C. 847, if soid, es ee els ; . 
to the Atlantic Coast Line Compay, the | /_y aeennentey, on Jan. 5 gee sar 
proceeds thereof to be delivered to the a = mature Jan. 1, 1997. They 

Atlantic Coast Line Beceene Company — ee a ae = — 
as part of the leased property and ex- | b , any erest date a 

or for additions and betterments | the option of the applicant at a premium) 
|and improvements upon the property of of 5 per cent and accrued interest. | 
the Charleston & Western Carolina Com- Sales Arrangements 
pany as specified in the application in| The applicant has arranged to sell the 
Finance Docket No. 8056 and as set | bonds to the First National Bank of the 
| forth herein. City of New York at 971% per cent of | 
| , |par and acerued interest. On that basis} 
|the average annual cost to the applicant 
|; Will be approximately 4.62 per cent. 

The applicant has filed a statement 
showing estimated cash requirements 
and anticipated cash resources from July | 
1, 1930, to June 30, 1931, in which the| 
total requirements are given as $113,-| 
307,000, and the total resources including 
cash on hand and proceeds from the sale 
|of the proposed bonds are given as $113,-| 
| 025,000, indicating an excess of require- 
|ments of $282,000. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
bonds by the Reading Company as afore- 
|said (a) is for a lawful object within 
its corporate purposes, and compatible | 
with the public interest, which is neces- 
sary and appropriate for and consistent 
with the proper performance by it of | 
service to the public as a common car-| 
rier, and which will not impair its ability 
to perform that service, and (b) is rea- 
sonably necessary and appropriate for 
|such purpose, | 
[RAR ARAL DIP LLPEDEPL DOLD 
to be used in paying existing indebtedness 
and in providing funds for capital pur- 
poses, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. Nos. 8330 and 
8330, Sub No. 1, and 8329, authorizing (1) 
the Carolina, Clinchfield & Chio Railway 
to issue $808,000 of first and consolidated 
mortgage gold bonds, series B, to be de-| 
livered at par in equal shares to the At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad Company and 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany in partial reimbursement for expendi- 
tures made by them for payment of equip- 





pated by reason of control of the Clinch- 
field by the Coast Line and the L. & N., 
and the control of the Charleston by the 
Coast Line as proposed, is desirable for 
the reasons above stated, such control 
can be found to be in the public interest 
only upon condition that the present neu- 
trality of handling traffic over the line 
of the Charleston be continued, and that 
the line of that carrier be maintained as 





New York Mortgage Firm 
Is Ousted From Illinois 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, July 28. 
| Judge Charles G. Briggle in the 
Sangamon county circuit court at Spring- 
field on July 23 ordered a vrit of quo 
warranto to issue against the New York 
Title & Mortgage Company, ousting the 
company frem doing business in Illinois, 
it was announced orally in Attorney 
General Osear E. Carlstrom’s office. 

The company made an appeal to the 
State supreme court which will not how- 
ever, stay the operation of the writ of 
quo warranto. The proceedings were} 
| brought by Attorney General Carlstrom 
on the relation of Leo H. Lowe, director 
|of the department of trade and commerce 
}of Illinois. ° 


Decisions in Uncontested 
Finanee Cases Announced 











' The Interstate Commerce Commission 
{has just made public decisions in un- 
| contestel finance cases which are sum- 
marized as follows: 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8362, au-: 
thorizing the St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way Company to assume obligation and 
liability in respect of $810,000 of St, Louis | 
Southwestern Railway equipment “trust , 


certificates, series K, to be issued by the! ment obligations and for additions and 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Company, | betterments to the properties of the first- 
as trustee, under an agreement to be dated | named company and its subsidiary, the 
July 1, 1930, and sold at not less than| Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway of 
99.344 per cent of par and accrued divi- | South Carolina; (2) the Atlantic Coast Line 


dends in connection with the procurement 
of 10 locomotives, approved, 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8361, au-! 
thorizing the St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way Company (1) to issue not exceeding 
| $7,000,000 of promissory notes, and from 
time to time within a period of two years | 
drom July 1, 1930, to issue sinrilar notes in 
renewal thereof, all of said notes to be 
delivered to the payee at par and (2) to 
} issue not exceeding $7,700,000 of first ter- 
minal and unifying mortgage bonds, to be 
pledged and repledged within said two- 
year period as collateral security for the 
notes; the notes, or the proceeds thereof, | 


Railroad Company and ,the Louisville & 
Nashville 2ailroad Company to assume as 
joint lessees of the properties of the Caro- 
lina, Clinechfield & Ohio Railway and 


gage gold bonds, series B; and (3) the 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway of 
South Carolina to issue a promissory note 
for $19,713.66, to be delivered at par to 
the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway 
in ‘payment of indebtedness in a 
amount for additions and betterments made 


ducted 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department of | 4s well as for various Territories of the! 
Commerce during the fiscal year 1930| United States are listed and a brief ex- 
than in all other years combined, it was| planation is provided of the formalities 
announced July 27 by the Assistant Secre-|of securing the necessary physical in- 
tary of Commerce for Aeronautics, Clar-|spections before securing licenses. 

ence M. Young. 


| prising the field force of the medical sec- 


Present Heat Wave Is Said to 


fort to pilots and observers, extreme high 
temperatures 
ice aviation, it was stated orally July 
28 on behalf of the Army Air Corps, and 
frequently cause planes to function in- 
efficiently. | 


“is giving Army pilots plenty of trouble. | 
The dangers of boiling motors and thin 
oil make it necessary for fliers to keep! 
close check on the thermometer and have 
a noticeable effect on the sort of opera-| 


plained, are not immune from the effects 
of high temperatures, since the heat has| 
an adverse effect on the viscosity of 
lubricating oils and 


temperature gauges. 


eter 
prevent the engine’s boiling over. 
cially is this danger important when a 
pilot is flying a heavily-loaded plane or 
is engaged in high-speed flying. 


a height of about 5,000 feet, it was ex- 
plained, but the high climb often causcs! 
the temperature of the engine to mount 
so rapidly that the water in the cooling 
system is boiling before the cooler alii- 
tudes 


ground, according to the Air Corps, and 
the direct glare of the sun affect both 


the personnel of the plane and the 


bonds and registered | the pilot gains a height of about \ 
bonds without coupons will bear interest! feet, it was said, and even at that alli- 
tude the conditions are far from ideal. 
“Flying at 5,000 feet in an open cockpit 


comfortable due to exposure to the sun 


its | 
subsidiaries, obligation and liability in re- | 
spect of $803,000 of Carolina, Clinchfield | 
& Ohio Railway first and consolidated mort. | 


like | 
|}ment of poultry feed from Kansas City, 


to the property of that company, approved.!Mo., to Van Vleet, Miss., found applicable. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONL 
PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMEN 


JULY 29, 1930 


Bonds. 


More Medical Tests of Fliers 
Last Year Than Ever Before 


Total Was Greater in Fiscal Year 1930 Than in All Pre- 
vious Years Combined, Aeronautics Branch of 
Department of Commerce Says 











More physical examinations were con-;tin No. 23” of the Department. Certified 
by medical examiners of the|examiners for every State in the Union 


;_, “The medical section of the Aeronau- 
There was a 54 per cent increase over| tics Branch is organized with a central 


the previous fiscal year and the total for | office in Washington and a field force of 
the five-year period was brought up to} 
81,349, it was stated. 


| about 800 medical examiners,” the Aero- 
j}nautics Branch announces. “Examina- 
| tions are made by the field force, who 


A list of 800 medical iners com- ; 
. eRe Stee ect ee | report their findings to the Washington 


tion of the Aeronautics Branch of the; fice where final qualification or dis- 
Department of Commerce is contained in| qualification is made. ‘ 

. . * r ot aca are : » = 
a recent publication “Aeronautics Bulle- The supervisory personnel is com 





posed of Dr. L. H. Bauer, director, Wash- 
| ington; Dr. Harold J. Cooper, assistant 
| director, Washington, and Dr. Robert A. 
Strong, advisory examiner, New Orleans. 
The list is complete as of May 31 and in 
many cases two or more examiners col- 
laborate in examining applicants. In 
some cases, the bulletin explains, one 
| physician gives eye, ear, nose, and throat 
examinations, while a second examiner 


High Temperatures 
Add to Flying Risks 


val condition, 

Fees for complete examinations are as 
follows: Original examination for trans- 
port, limited commercial, and industrial 
pilots, $15; for private and_ student 
pilots, $10; annual reexaminations of al! 
types, $10; midyear check of transport 
and limited commercial pilots, $5. 

The department’s statement in regard 
to the examinations follows in full text: 

Authorized medical examiners of whe 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of Con:- 
merce, conducted more physical examina- 
tions for Department of Commerce piivt 
licenses during the fiscal year 1930, then 
in all other years combined since the 
| organization of the. branch in 1926, Cla:- 
ence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of 


Be Causing Trouble for 
Army Plane Pilots | 


Besides causing considerable discom- 


provide hazards to serv- 


“The present heat wave,” it was said, | 


hot 


tions carried on during intense !Commerce for Aeroautics, has an- 

. o 1 | 

spells.” | aes |nounced. In the recently ended fiscal 
Air-cooled Engines Affected | year, 43,902 physical examinations were 


Even air-cooled engines, it was ex- 
81,349. 

“There was also a 54 per cent in- 
crease over the fiscal year 1929, in the 
number of physical examinations con- 


is liable to cause 


serious damage if the pilot does not ob-| ducted in the fiscal | year —t. 5 Mr. 
serve carefully the readings of his oil| Young said. In 1929, 28,478 physical 
|examinations of all classes were con- 


ducted as compared with 43,902 for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1930.” 
“Examinations made by physicians of 
the Aeronautics Branch are divided into 
three types: Those, for transport and 
limited commercial pilots; those for in- 
dustrial pilots; and those for private 
pilots,” it was explained by Dr. L. H. 
Bauer, chief of the Medical Section of 
the Aeronautics Branch. “Students may 
take either the private or transport type 
as they elect. Statistically, these are 
divided as follows: Original examina- 
tions of student pilots; reexaminations 
of students and pilots for higher grades 


“It is necessary to watch the thermom- 
closely,” it was pointed out “to 
Espe- 


” 


Temperaiures decrease noticeably at 


can be reached. Often at 2,000 
feet the temperature is as hot as on th: 
in addition to 


the hot blasts of wind 


erate! have flown before but were unlicensed. 

| “A total of 22,606 students received 
‘their first physical examinations for 
pilots licenses during the fiscal year 
| 1930. 
‘given. Under the classifieation of reex- 
'amination come students whose exami- 
nations had expired before the comple- 
tion of the course as well as the exami- 


itself, 
Personal discomfort until! 


5,000 


is extreme 


plane,” it was said, “is somewhat un- 


but certainly is more enjoyable than re- 
maining on the ground.” Flying togs 
required for personal cleanliness are 
often “too uncomfortable to stand,” it 
was pointed out, and affect the pilot’s 
physical condition considerably during | 
activities at comparatively low altitudes | of individuals taking their first exami- 


licenses. Original physical examina- 

| tions were given to 2,435 individuals who 

| had been flying as unlicensed pilots. 
“Of the total of 43,902 examinations 


Difficulty is experienced with gog- | inations for pilots’ licenses, including 
gles at practically all common altitudes! both students and trained pilots. Of 


during extreme hot weather, the Air | 22,606 original physical examinations of 
|Corps said, because perspiration and | students, 1,435 were disqualified from re- 
steam decrease the vision and make ii! ceiving student permits to fly. The 


necessary for the pilot frequently to wipe 
off the lenses in his glasses. Radiation 
of engine heat is added to the uncom-| 
fortable afmospheric temperatures to 


number of pilots and. students reexam- 
ined for the same grade of license which 
they held prior to the time of examina- 
ton totaled 12,402. Out of this num- 
provide more discomfort, it was observec,! ber, 100 were disqualified. Of the total 
since the amount of radiation increases| of 6,193 reexaminations for a higher 
noticeably with the rises in temperaturc.! grade of license, 19 were disqualified.” 






Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 








Complaint dismissed. 
No, 22371.—McPhillips Manufacturing Com- 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 28 nfadé publie decisions in rate 


cases which are summarized as follows: Rattirond Gan eee 
No. 22924.—Sunbury Converting Works v. 15, 1930, -_e < uly 


Central Railroad Company of New Jersey Rate on wooden blinds, doors, sash, shut 


et al. Decided July 17, 1980. tery, and moulding, in straight or mixed 
_ Rate charged on peroxide of hydrogen, carf0ads, or in mixed carloads with lum- 
in bulk in barrels, in carloads, from Perth. ber, from Mobile, Ala. to New Orleans 
Amboy, N. J., to Sunbury, Pa., found in-| [a for export, found not unduly preju- 


Applicable rate found not un- 
Reparation awarded, 
Savannah River Lumber 


applicable. 
reasonable, 
No. 22668. 


dicial and not unreasonable for the future 
but unreasonable in the past to the extent 


Com- | indicated. Reparation awarded. 








wise unlawful to destinations in North Da 
kota and South Dakota. 
of rates for the future prescribed. 


1930. 
Rate charged on a less-than-carload ship- 





Northern Pacific Railway 





‘Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 





Central Railroad of New Jersey Company v. 


determines the applicant’s general physi- | 


given, while the total of all years is' 


or for renewal of same grades of licenses, | 
and original examinations of pilots who 


Also, 18,595 reexaminations were | 


nation of licensed pilots for rénewal of | 


made in the fiscal year 1930, 25,041 were | 


Reasonable basis | 


| No, 22813.—North Shore Material Company 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


y ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
T BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Aviation 





‘Bridge Applications 
| Receive Approval 


| The Assistant Secretary of War, Col. 
Frederick H. Payne, has approved appli- 
|cations relative to construction of 
| bridges, statedathe Department of War. 
jon July: 26, as follows: 


Tennessee: Application by the depart- 
;ment of highways and public works, 
| Nashville, Tenn., for approval of plans 
| of a bridgé to be constructed across the 
French Broad River near Bridgeport, 
Tenn., under authority of an act of Con- 
| gress approved Feb. 15, 1929. ~ 


Georgia: Application by the State 
| highway board of Georgia and the South 
| Carolina State highway department for 
|approval of modified plans of a bridge 
ito be constructed across the Savannah 
River at Fifth Street, Augusta, Ga. The 
bridge will replace an existing bridge at 
the locality. No work has been com- 
menced, and application is now made for 
approval of plans showing an increase 
in the vertical clearances and the reloca- 
tion of one pier on the South Carolina 
shore and the addition of one pier on the 
| Georgia shore. 

Illinois: Application by the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company 
| for approval cf revised plan’ of bridge 
; to be reconstructed over the Illinois River 
near Chill‘ :othe, Ill. The proposed bridge 
will replace an existing one at the lo- 
cality. Location and clearances previously 
approved remain unchanged, but it is de- 
‘sired to increase the depth and length 
of the deck trusses and to modify slightly 
the location of piers. 7 : 


Calendar of Hearings 
—of the— 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 









Finance Docket No. 23381.—Boydton Manu- 


facturing Company, Ine., et al. v. South- 
} ern Railway Company et al.; and No. 
929 


25381, Sub. No. 1.--Phillips Lumber Com- 


| pany, Inc. v. The Chesapeake & Ohio 
} Railway Company et al. Hearing as- 
signed for July 23, 1930, at Richmond, 


| Virginia, is cancelled and these cases re- 

| assigned for hearing on July 28 at Inter- 

; state Commerce Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., before Examiners Macomber 

| and Simmons. 
No. 385.—Barnes Lumber Corporation et 
al v. The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company et al. Hearing assigned for 
| July 23 at Richmond, Va., before Exam- 
iners Macomber and Simmons, is can- 
| celled and this case reassigned for hear- 

ing on July 28, at Interstate Commerce 
| Commission, Washington, D. C., before 
| Examiners Macomber and Simmons. 

| No. 19805.—Southern Creosoting Industries 

|} v. Alabama Great Southern Railroad 
Company et el. Hearing assigned for 
July 29, at Washington, D. C., before 

|} Examiner Weems, is postponed to a date 
| to be hereafter fixed. 

Finance Docket No. 8346. 
of Boston and Maine Railroad and Ver- 
mont Valley Railroad for author'ty 
extend certain agreements for the op- 
eration of the Vermont Valley Railroad 
and the Sullivan County Railroad. Hear- 
ing assigned for July at the office 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

| Washington, D. C., before Examiner 

| Molster. 

Finance Docket No. 3680. 
come of Cisco & Northeastern Railway 
Company. Hearing assigned July 28, is 
ca.celled and reassigned for July 31, at 


2338 


Joint application 


9 
ol, 


In re excess in- 


|} Washington, D. C., before Examiner 
Walter. 
No. 19656.—James O’Meara and cut stone 


contractors of Washington D. C., v. Balti- 


more & Ohio Railroad Company et al. 

Assigned for further hearing on Aug. 

4, at Washington, D. C., before Exam- 
|} iner McAuliffe. 


Finance Docket No, 8091.—Florida, Central 
& Gulf Railway proposed abandonment. 
Assigned for hearing Aug. 11, at Ocala, 
Fla., before the railroad commission of 
Florida, 

No. 22391.—-Tom Williams et al., a firm do- 
ing busines under the trade name of 
Excelsior Coal Company v. Midland Val- 
ley Railroad Company. Assigned for fur- 
ther hearing on Aug. 19, at Ft. Smith, 
Ark., before Examiner Rogers, on the 
question of damages. 

No. 22881.—Chamber of Commerce 
Sapulpa, Okla., v. St. Louis, San 
cisco Railway Company et’ al. 
fer hearing Aug. 25, at 
before Examiner Rogers. 

—_—_— EE 

from the Brazil-Clinton, 

Princeton, and 


of 
Fran- 





Sapulpa, Okla., 


Linton-Sullivan, 

Booneville groups in Ind#® 

ana to Vermillion, Paris, Conlogue, and 

Dudley, Ill., found unreasonable. Rea- 

sonable rates prescribed for the future and 

reparation awarded. 

No. 22695.—-North American Provision Com- 
pany v. Chicago & Alton Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Decided July 17, 1930. 
Combination rate charged on a carload 

of fresh meat from Oklahoma City, Okla., 

originally consigned to Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
but diverted at Buffalo, N. Y., to Hartford, 

Conn., and further diverted to Coxton, Pa,, 

to Elizabeth, N. J., found not unreasonable, 

Collection of second diversion charge at 

Coxton found unreasonable. Reparation 

awarded and discontinuance of such diver- 

sion charge required. 


$ 


No, 19552.--Blackmer & Post Pipe Com- 
pany et al. v. Ahnapee & Western Rail- 
road Company et al. Decided June 28, 


1930, 

Rates on vitirified clay sewer pipe and 
other clay products, in carloads, from St. 
Louis, Mo., to points in central territory, 
found unreasonable. Reasonable basis of 








pany v. Seaboard Air Line Railway Com-| No. 22242.—Southern Carbon Company. v. rates prescribed for the future. 

pany et al. Decided July 17, 1930. ° Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway ———_$§«~———— 

Rate charged on rough gum lumber, ‘in Company et al. Decided July 17, 1930, 
carloads, from Port Wentworth, Ga., to Rate en carbon black, in carloads, from { x e 
Norfolk, Va., found inapplicable. Repara- | Akron and Fast Akron, Ohio, to Swartz, rh | J 
tion awarded. e . . La. found unreasonable. Reparation < 
No. 22557.—Fuller Construction Company | awarded 

v. Missouri Pacific Railroad Company. No, 22831.—Toledo Pressed Steel Company ™ & 

Decided June 27, 1930. . v. Ann Arbor Railroad Company et al. * 

Rate charged on sand and gravel, in Decided July 9, 1930, 7 “ F ss 
carloads, from Memphis, Tenn., to Bridge Ratings and rates on iron and _ steel 
Junction, Ark., found unreasonable. Rep-!| open-flame type oil torches, in less than ||? —_— : TheWabash Railway 
aration awarded, carloads, from Toledo, Ohio, to various f offers fine, fast, thru 
No. 22904.—Western Asphalt Paving Cor-| points not shown to be unreasonable or service hatwoeer the 

poration v. Chicago,’ Burlington & | otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. followi iti 

Quincy Railroad Company et al. De- a 22001-—Inland | Products Company et a 

cided July 9, 1930. al. v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & ‘ 

Rate charged on sand, in carloads, frem Pacific ,Railroad Company et, al.  De- Chicago and= 
Sandell, Nebr., to Hamburg, Iowa, found| Cided July 14, 1930. Riana, Deceit, Bufisle, 
} applicable. Complaint dismissed. - Rates on beverages, in carloads, from (Ark.). Mobeiy (Me) ee 
No. 22886.—Quisenberry Feed Manufactur- | Spokane, Wash., found unreasonable but , EN epee ee 

ing Company v. St. Louis-San Francisco not otherwise unlawful to destinations in | S 

Railway Company. Decided July 9,| Montana, and not unreasonable or other- St. Louis and= 


%) Chicago, Kansas City. De. 
troit, Toledo, Omaha, Des 
Moines, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis. Denver. Sait Lake 
City, San Francisco, Los 


Bias a v. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Angeles. 
a | company et al. Decided July 9, 1930. 
| Charges on crushed stone, in carloads, ? 
and Expenses |from Racine, Wis., to certain destinations De roit and= 
; in ‘illinois, found unreasonable, but not Giicsen. St. Louis, Kansas 
unduly prejudicial, Reparation awarded. Ga: gees. New York 
| No. 21942.—R. C. Huffman Construction cout guile find.). 


Soutb Bend (Ind.), Cinein- 
nati, Indianapolis, St. 













June 6 Months June 6 Months Company. Decided July 9, 1930. if Petersburg (Fla.). Sarasota 
ie 193 1929 1930 1929 193 1929 1930 1929 _Carload rate charged on one Diesel drag- ||! (Fle.) 

Freight revenue ...+esseee 5,162,513 6,117,766 30,049,960 35,261,749 3,201,165 3,516,304 20,414,988 21,974,581 | line excavator from Evansville, Ind., to Mi- || § K a 

| Passenger FEVeENUC +. +0. 981,291 1,143,890 3,972,147 4,879,603 725,023 788,970 4,029,195 4,095,966 / @mi, Fla., found inapplicable. Reparation | = anens City ana~ 
| Total oper. rev. ....++++++ 6,876,441 8,146,858 37,876,576 44,665,953 4,207,433 4,726,170 26,137,705 28,074,749| awarded. .; I Vere Metta Ph 
| Maintenance of way ...... 95 145 er (5 917.926 7.109.102 29 65 502987 26 58 2 693'7.,9 | Ne. 22789.—Fry Equipment Corporation v, ve 

| Mai : f equi t 1,025,145 1,665,058 5,91 7,929 7,109,102 422,638 502,967 2,649,158 2,693,749 Pennsylvania Railroad Company De- No matter where you are going, any Wabash 
Maintenance o equipment. 1,351,001 1,595,290 8,699,875 9,275,389 884,598 967,669 5,857,183 6,269,521] cided July 9, 1930. a | sentative will gladly furnish aceurate conlnoee | 
_eaeenetice gage 2,278,497 2,688,353 14,390,716 15,871,114 1,648,845 1,756,905 10,247,480 10,773,409 Rate charged on empty, unfinished, -iron | | to write to 

| Tota expenses incl, other 5.374.825 6,659,400 32,729,622 35,850,231 3,163,197 3,447,807 20,084,057 21,055,568! and steel oil tanks, set up, in carloads, H. E. Watts, 

Net from railroad ....++-. 1,501,616 1,478,368 5,146,954 8,814,719 144,286 1,278,363 6,053,648  7,019,1A1| from Cleveland, Ohio, to Rochester, Pa, | Passenger Traffic Manager, 

Taxes .. ve ccecseeesseree 689,544 722,848 4,066,159 3,994,758 18,310 497,153 2,243,343 2,237,692 | found applicable. Applicable rate not shown | Wabash Railway. St. Louis 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 1,178 1,382 10,110 9,425 76 51 3,443 0,88 | te Se, uarenconadic ar otherwise Salansel, RowMe 

810,894 763,138 1,070,685 4,811,478 525,850 781,159 3,806,862 4,771,651| Complaint dismissed. \Waral 7 

| Net after rents seseee 1,103,007 1,134,902, 3,005,348 7.197.078 417900 6 GEA.581  9,080.881 Z.asngne| "%, coeeec trees B. Clinton af a}. v. Bale id ah Z A Il 
| Aver. miles operated ..... 6,783.73 6,792.17 6,783.71 —«6, 792.24 692.28 690.54 692.57 Mil idk a Tl 
| Operating SUED . ..66aees 78.2 81.7 86.4 ' 80.3 75.2 73.0 39.2 38.4 Rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, 
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4 Federal Finance 


Kentucky Agency Inquiry Into Sale of Stock 
For Banks Shows 


In Bay State Nearing Close 


Investments. 


Profit for Year Nearly 1,000 Questioned in Investigation of Complaints 


Involving Alleged Fraud, According to Assistant 
Attorney General Sawyer 


Proration of Balance Among 
Banks and Building and 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: Boston, July 28 


State Commissioner 


: Commonwealth of Kentucky: | sistant Attorney General Louis H. Saw-|nary principles of ethics. 


Frankfort, July 28. 


nance ; . : — | ment. 1 ; oth 
Fg ba oe ae _ S| Mr. Sawyer was designated by the At- claim for a security promptly dismi 
Denny, State Banking Commissioner, the | 
Banking Depariment of the State closed |™ 

Aces tear 999-5 77 als 2e . 
fie a a ic 10 | Sawyer declared that to date approxi- |, upon th 
" he State Banking Dé artment is one mately .200 salesmen, 50 promoters or! of livelihood rather than a racket. 
state is whichois a sil meted by | brokers and 700 or 800 investors and The second class, and 
laeation. Mr Denny el, The | alleged victims have been interviewed, Sawyer believes the more dangerous, 
banking department does not receive any | either personally or by letter. 
money from the general fund of the 
State. The department is supposed to|)"f), a 
be self-supporting. At the close of —. 
fiscal year it had a surplus on hand suf-} ge pee Da eS a 
ficient to declare a 26 per cent dividend, | gan an kein sg te 
based on fees paid in for examinations, Sean : 


ake the inquiry, which is State-wide. might have resulted. The sAlesmen 


is assisting in the out and cheating some widow 


couple of their fast dollar. 


or 


and 


in 


In discussing the investigationg Mr. this class, Mr. Sawyer declared, look 
upon the sale of securities as a means 


this class Mr. 


is 


Inspector made up of men with a little conscience. 
| John F. Mitchell, of the Boston police They are the type who start the day by 
|\department, assigned to the attorney gen- praying in the morning and then going 
old 
His experi- 
ence with this class, he said, has been 
uncovered that with a good deal of pressure these 






a 
' 

Lean Groups Proposed by Investigations of complaints against | moters, brokers and salesmen are com- | 
ithe sale of fraudulent stock in this State, posed of men who are in the legitimate | 
involving promoters, brokers and sales- stock sales business; who are honest | 
men, is rapidly approaching a close, As-: and are doing business along the ordi- 
These pro- 
yer declared July 25 in an oral state-; moters and brokers in the event a sales- 
man makes an untrue statement or other 
ss 
torney general, Joseph E. Warner, to him and make right any wrong that 


+ 


4 Changes in Status 










to the banks of the State. 

The report shows that for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1928, the total re- 
ceipts of the office were $57,590, $1,447 
more than the expenditures. 
year, the first year that Mr. Denny had 
charge of ghe office, the actual expenses 
of the office were $2,975 less than the 
previous year in spite of the fact thar 
117 more examinations were made by 
the department. The receipts for the 


year ending June 30, 1929, were $7,459 | 
more than the expenditures for the year. 


In the year which has just closed the 
commissioner was able to reduce the ex- 
penses of his department $1,586 under 
that of the previous year. In the mai- 
ter of salaries a reduction of $1,227 was 
made and traveling expenses cost $65 
less than in the year ending June 3v, 
1929, and $4,106 less than in the year 
ending June 30, 1928. A total of 900 
examinations were made in the year 
ending June 30, 1928, and 1,022 exami- 
nations and 11 complete audits in the 

ear ending June 30, 1930. 

As shown by the report, the totai 
expenditures for the year ending June 
30, 1930, were $51,581. Total receipis 
for the same period were $70,410. 

New Plan Proposed 
» In previous years, the balance, if an} 
on hand at the close of each fiscal year 
‘as gone into the general fund of the 
State, Mr. Denny stated: He takes thc 
ittitude, however, that since the su 
otal of receipts represents the amouni 


vhich the. banks and building and loan} 


issociations of the State have paid in tu 
he department for jenertion and ex- 
aminations, then, if there is a balance 
on hand at the close of the year, that 
surplus should be prorated among the 
yanks and building and loan associations 
of the State and returned to them in 
proportion to the examination fees which 
they have paid in fees. 

If this plan should be adopted, he ex- 
plained, each bank in the State which is 
under the supervision of the ‘State bank- 
ing department will be entitled to a 1¢- 
fund approximating 25 per cent of the 
fees which that bank paid in during ti> 
year ending June 30, 1930, for examina- 
tions. 


unital 
National Banks 


Changes in the status of national banks 
during the week ended July 26 were an- 
nounced July 28 by the Comptroller of 
the Currency as follows: 





The nexi_ 





thus far, Mr. Sawyer has classified, in men repent easily and with this pressure 
| his own mind, he said, the promoters, are willing or even eager to do some- 
brokers and salesmen into three dis-|thing for the victim. They feel that 
| tinet classes. bre because the security is duly registered 
In Mr. Sawyer’s first class the pro- with the State department of public 





tered ky the State, they are given 
the right to make any kind of a state- 
ment. 
_ The third class is made up, in Mr. 
Sawyer’s opinion, of men entirely lack- 
ing in conscience who go out with pre- 
meditation to sell and do sell worthless 
Sus. stocks. This is the unscrupulous, swin- 
dling t~pe of promoter, broker or sales- 
men, 
Siete absurd iciictiga ein arate 
The proposed amendments were pending 
before the Congress for some time. The 
first bill was H. R. 9500, 71st Congress. 
the date of the contract so eliminated; | Hearings were held on this bill and later 
and section 7 authorized him when in the several matters were embodied in 
his judgment the public interests will be H. R. 11704, which became the act of 
promoted thereby to ‘‘make any exten- Apr. 29, 1950. This was House Report 
sions or consolidations of routes which 1209, 71st Congres’, and Senate Report 
are now or may ‘hereafter be estab-, 524, same Congress, on the bill. The 
lished.” Postmaster General appeared before the 
The question here submitted does not; House Committee on Post Offices and 
involve the consolidation of routes, as 
it is understood there now are ne es- ter and testified Feb. 19, 1930, page 5 
tablished air maii routes from Minne- of the hearings, that: 
|apolis to Omaha, Nebr., and nothing “* * © we discovered that the air mail 
said herein is to be taken as express- map of the United States had grown a 
ing any decision with respect to the ' little at a time, and, like any map made 
authority of the Postmaster General to|in the fashion, was entirely illogical. 
make consolidation of air mail routes.; There were short lines and there were 
With respect to his authority to make long lines. There were some lines that 


Authority to Extend | 
Air Mail Is Upheld 


Comptroller General 
tains Proposal for Service 
To Winnipeg 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


‘extensions of air mail routes, it is an had no real excuse for existence and 
elementary canon of statutory inter- others that could be very greatly im- ! 
| pretation that a statute and its amend-, proved by slight additions. It was ob- 


}ments must be interpreted as an en-/ vious that the economic law was coming 
tirety, and that so far as the language into play and that some of the short 
will permit, effect must be given to each lines and longer lines, too, were passing 
provision of the statute and its amend- under a single ownership. 
ments, the latest expression of the 
legislative bill being controlling in’ and taking over the smaller lines. The 
event of any inconsistencies. ; result was, of course, that economies in 
_In the light of this well-settled prin-| operation of those lines were being ef- 
ciple, it may not be concluded that the | fected, due to the cutting down of over- 
| language in section 7 of the amend- head and supervision, but the Govern- 
|ment of Apr. 29, 1930, to authorize the ment could get none of the benefits of 
Postmaster General to make extensions the consolidations because from our 
of air mail routes then or thereafter viewpoint, the viewpoint of the law, each 
established was intended to nullify the | of the original contracts was an entity 
competitive principle stated in the’ and had to be dealt with by itself. : 
amended section 4 of the same act of) “So jt was desirable that the air mail 
Apr. 29, 1930, to the effect that con-| man, if posible, be revamped and made 
tracts between such points as the Post-' a logical map like the railway map of 
master General may designate for the the United States * * *.” P 
carriage of air mail shall be awarded to He further stated page 27, that sec- 
the lowest responsible bidder at fixed tion 6 of H. R. 9500—which is sectian 7 
rates not exceeding $1.25 a mile. of the act of Apr. 29, 1920—authorized 
| Extensions to Cities |“extensions and consolidations when the 


; a te public interest will be promoted thereby. 
| Beyond Termini ere The purpose of that is to enable us to 
| Nor, in fact, is such nullification neces-| revamp the air mail map of the coun- 

sary to give effect to both section 4 and, try and make it a logical one so far as 


“Holding companies were being formed 


*? 


The Citizens National Bank of Greene-|aS much of section 7 as relates to ex-,we have the wisdom to do so.” 
ville, Tenn.; capital, $75,000; president, J.|tensions of air mail contracts and Both the aforesaid Senate and House 
H. Rader; cashier, E. L. Chase; conversion routes. Both section 4 and the exten-| reports on the bill contain substantially 
f Ree ree eee ares seme sion part of section 7 may be given ef- similar language as to the purpose of 
The Howard ee iA ig fect by the interpretation of section 7 so sect ion x as” follows: 
Ind.: capital, $200,000; effective July 15,|88 to provide that contracts let to the Section 7 authorizes extensions or 
1930; liquidating agent, George L. Davis,| lowest responsible bidder as the result consolidations of existing routes. At 
Kokomo, Ind.; absorbed by The Citizens|of competition—or, which contracts may the present time the scheme of air mail 


National Bank of Kokomo, Ind. 

The First National Bank of Albia, Iowa; 
capital, $50,000; effective June 18, 1930; 
liquidating agent, J. J. Cairns, Albia, lowa; 
succeeded by First Iowa State Bank of 
Albia, Iowa. 

Th: National Union Bank of Rock’ Hill, 
S. C.; capital, $300,000; effective July 1, 
1930; liquidating agent, Central Union Bank 
of South Carolina, Rock Hill, S. C.; sue- 
ceeded by The Central Union Bank of South 
Carolina, with offices at Columbia, S. C 
and Rock Hill, S. C. 

The Second National Bank of Freeport, 
Tll.: capital, $150,000; effective Feb. 1, 1930; 
liquidating agent, 0. S. Hitchner, Freeport, 
Ill.: absorbed by The First National Bank 


have been converted into route certificates goutes which has grown a little at a 
| —may be extended to cities beyond the | time is illogical. There are short lines 
termini of the rgutes where the basis of ;}and there are long lines, some of which 
ithe extension is a public need as found | Should be consolidated and others which 
and determined by the Postmaster Gen- Should be extended.” 

}eral and where the extension has im- No hard and fast rule may be laid 
|mediate relationshipgo the basic project|down in advance for the determination 
|and existing service to be extended. Any |of the question whether a proposed ex- 
{such extension must be in fact an ex- tension of an air mail route is an im- 
| tension of an existing project or service,| provement of an existing route ‘by 
|rather than itself a major project or | Slight additions’—may be made and com- 
|service or the greater part thereof and | petitive bidding eliminated, because the 
the extension must necessarily have qa' facts in each particular matter of pro- 
subordinate relationship to the existing | posed extension are for consideration and 


utilities and the fact that they are regis- | 


Post Roads in connection with the mat- | 





service, project or route, sought to be 
extended. 

This conclusion is borne out by the his- 
tory of the amendment of Apr. 29, 1930. 
‘tui oadusiacasmamaniiemebmamdaaumimiuatnenimminaaiacaaen 
of Shreyeport, and the Continental Bank 
and Trust Company of Shreveport, La. 


of Freeport, I. 

The First National Bank of Mobridge, 
S. Dak.; capital, $50,000; effective July 22, 
1930; liquidating agent, F. W. Schirber, 
Mobridge, S. Dak.; succeeded by First Na- 
tional Bank in Mobridge, S. Dak.. 

The Exchange National Bank of Shreve- 


port, La.; capital, $200,000; effective July CONSOLIDATIONS 

12, 1930; liquidating committee, E. R. The First National Bank of Clintonville, 
Bernstein, 8S. L. Herold, Minor Meriwether, ; Wis.; capital, $60,000, and The Clintonville 
F. H. Odell and J. Y. Snyder, care of the|State Bank, Clintonville, Wis.; capital, 
liquidating bank: absorbed by First Na- | $70,000. Consolidated under act of Nov. 7, 
tional Bank of Shreveport, La.; The Com-/ 1918, as amended Feb, 25, 1927, under the 
mercial National Bank of Shreveport, La.;| charter and corporate title of “The First 
The American National Bank of Shreveport, | National Bank of Clintonville,” with cap- 


La.; City Savings Bank and Trust Company | ital stock of $100,000. 
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Exempt from ali Federal Income Taxes 


Transylvania County, N. C. 
5% Bends 


Transylvania County is located in the western part 
of North Carolina in a section noted for its fertility 
and natural resources. Agriculture, mining and lum- 
bering are important sources of revenue. The 
assessed value is $9,319,608 and the estimated real 
value $20,000,000. 


a 


Due April 1, 1946-1959 


Price 100 and interest, yielding 5% 


Complete circular on request 


Harris, Forbes & Company 
Pine Street, Cerner William, New York 
Ground Floor, Woedward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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may vary im each case, 

It may be stated generally, however, 
that any extension of an 
route must have as its basis the public 
need stipulated by the law as necessary 
to be found and determined by the Post- 
master General, an immediate relation- 
ship to the basic project, and existing 
service to one so extended, and such sub- 
ordinate relationship to the existing 
route as to be merely an_ extension 
thereof rather than a major addition 
thereto. An added service to an exist- 
ing contract cannot properly be classed 
as an extenson which would tend to over- 
shadow or subordinate the route sought 
to be extended. 

It appears 


the Chicago-Minneapolis 





Changes in Status 
nin i 


State Banks 


New York 





New York: Joseph A. Broderick, super- 
| intendent of banks, has announced: 

The Mount Vernon Trust Company, 
Mount Vernon, increase of capital stock 
from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 approved; 
agreement of merger with American Bank 
& Trust Company, under name of for- 
mer, filed; and authorization given for op- 
eration of two branches at former loca- 
| tions fof the bank being merged. Irving 


Trust Company, New York City, branch au- | 


thorized at 275 City Island Avenue, Bronx; 
branch applied for at Fifth Avenue and 
| 3Eth Street upon discontinuance of branch 
| at Fifth Avenue and 34th Street. The Man- 
| hattan Company, New York City, approval 
; given to increase of capital from $40,000,- 
| 000 to $45,000,000. Huguenot Trust Com- 
pany, New Rochelie, approval given to in- 
crease of capital from $350,000 to $450,000. 
Bank of Manhattan Trust Company, New 
York City, branch applied for at Flatbush 


| Avenue and Stephens Court, Brooklyn. 
Westchester Trust Company, Yonkers, 
branch authorized at Central Park Ave- 
| nue, near Yonkers Avenue. Savings Bank 


of Central Queens, Jamaica, change of lo- 
cation from 168th Place and Jamaica Ave- 
nue to 169-03 Jamaica Avenue, 


established | 








U.S. Treasury | 
Statement 


July 25 
Made Public July 28 


Receipts : 
Customs receipts ......... $4,413,582.80 
Internal-revenue receipts: | 
BNGOMO FAR. ceciverdes cs 998,846.59 | 
Miscellaneous internal | 


COVOREE. 6 x viicsisdvcces 
Miscellaneous receipts 


1,297,662.29 
480,740.20 


Total ordinary receipts $4,190,831.88 
Public debt receipts 166,520.00 
Balance . 200,996,037.16 


previous day 


eee ees .$205,353,389.04 
Expenditures 
General expenditures .. 
Interest on public debt . 
Refunds of receipts 


Total 


$5,918,132.56 | 
155,508.19 


Pandme Canal ......6 0005 40,124.85 
Operations in special ac | 
CUGNCE,) -0%67%95 +95 vou d es’ 2,127,666.05 
Adjusted service certificate | 
TRG Sas ne des Cans 86 et 105,877.52 

Civil service retirement 
RUG Vasis + és seein 17,205.48 
Investment of trust funds 


806,108.71 


Total ordinary ex- 

; penditures nes 

Other public debt expendi- 
* 


tures 


$9,286,396.51 


299,578.75 





| Oklahoma Expenses 


In Exeess of Income 


Balance in Bank on June 30 
Reported as $10,959,595 
By State Treasurer 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, July 28. 


The bank balance of the State of Okla- 
homa at the end of the fiscal year, June 


30, was $10,959,595, aécording to the 1¢- | 


port of R. A. Sneed, State treasurer. 
During the year the treasurer’s office 
received $56,625,372 and disbursed $58,- 
577,575. 


However, the true financial condition ; 


of the State at the close of the fiscal 


year wil) not be reflected until A. S. J. 
Shaw, State auditor, has prepared a re- 
port showing the amount of outstanding 
nonpayable warrants issued earlier in the 
year and not yet called, according to 
Scott Stine, assistant auditor. 

He pointed out that until the repor. 
‘is prepared it will not be determined 
whether the State closed the year with 
a deficit. 

Disbursements greater than receipts 
reduced the surplus nearly $2,000,000 
from the $12,911,798, at which it stood 
at the end of the fiscal yar, June 50, 
1929, the treasurer’s report showed. 
| Of the total balance, $4,433,386 was in 


the treasury account; $7,240,250 in the! 


depository account, and $1,238,161 to the 
;eredit of the State school land depart- 
ment. 


995,222 and the highway department $7,- 
747,174. The fish and game commission 
collected $296,574, the land department, 
$1,047,443 and the insurance department 
$1,047,443. 





route has fer its purpose the connection 
of transcontinental service in operation 
through Chicago with Minneapolis and 
contributory territory, territory wherein 
Minneapolis-St. Paul is the metropolis 
and approximate center. As stated, it 
is understood there is now no air mail 
service to Minneapolis-St. Paul from the 
north; that by 
route from Minneapolis to Winnipeg 
there will be established direct air mail 
service from Chicago to Winnipeg; that 
is, with the established transcontinental 
service between New York and San Fran- 
cisco via Chicago. Such an extension 
from Minneapolis to Winnipeg would re- 


, sult in adding 445 miles to an estab- 
lished route of 664 miles and connect 
with a much longer transcontinental 


route. It would seem that such an ex- 


tension would come within the limitations 
hereinbefore enumerated as necessarily 


applicable unless it be in fact contem- 
| 
;route a part of a m&jor project extend- 
sibly to the Gulf. 

The facts submitted do not seem tc 


justify a like conclusion as to the pro- 
posed extension of the Chicago-Minne- 
apolis route from Minneapolis to Omaha 
is on the established transconti- 
nental route hereinbefore mentioned and 
a more direct air mail connection with! costs relative thereto in the plant ac- 
Chicago and points east or west than, tually furnishing the supply, it would be 


which 


wéuld obtain via Minneapolis. 


ely direction, southwesterly to Omaha 
would not in fact be an extension 


the existing route but rather the estab- | 
lishment of a new route, and the satime 
conclusion would apply to the Minneap- 
it be 
intended as not in fact a part of the 
but a part 
|of a much longer route to be operated 
from Winnipeg to Omaha or points be- 


olis-Winnipeg proposal in event 


Chicago-Minneapolis route 


yond, 
By no process of reasoning could the 


establishment of an afr mail route from | 
Winnipeg via Minneapolis to Omaha or 
pointsgbeyond be viewed as an extension, 
of the Chicago-Minneapolis route. Some- 


thing more, as hereinbefore indicated 


than a point of contact with ah air maii 


| tion statement of weekly reporting men 


| decreases for the week of $10,000,000 in| 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: TUESDAY, JULY 29, 1930 


‘Loans State 


Loans and Investments Fall, 
_ Reserve Board Report Says 


Also in Net Demand and Government Deposits 
And Borrowings 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condi-,; Holdings of United States Govern- 
ber banks in leading cities on July 23. 


made public by the Board July 28, shows the New York district, $10,000,000 im 


| the Cleveland district and $15,000,000 at 


loans and investments, $02,000,000 in net |AUTePexting bank, and dectined $8,000 


demand deposits, $14,000,000 in Govern-|-—° : sas : : 
ment deposits and $13,000,000 in bor-| M&S of other securities increased $34,- 
ee ae " . ; ep | 000,000 in the New York district and 
rowings from Federal reserve banks. | $28°000,000 at all r i bank d 
Loans on securities, which at all re-| leclined $12,000,000 in. the Chics 7 
porting banks were $26,000,000 below the | a are vane eee eae 
previous week’s total, declined  $16,- | ‘*C* aa p , 
000,000 in the Cleveland district, $12,-; , The principal change in borrowings 


000,000 in the Boston district and $8,000,- | from Federal reserve banks for the week | 


000 in the Kansas City district, and in-| Wa8 & decline of $6,000,000 at the Fed- 
creased $17,000,000 in the Chicago dis-| etal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 

trict and $9,000,000 in the New York | (A summary of the principal as- 

| district. “All other” loans declined $13,-| sets and liabilities of weekly report- 


| 000,000 in the New York district, $10,-| ing member banks, together with 
1000,000 in the Philadelphia district, changes during the week and the 
| $8,000,000 in the Chicago district and year ended July 23, 1930, will be 


$28,000,000 at all reporting banks. found at the bottom of this page.) 





i- ment securities increased $16,000,000 in| 


| 
The auditor’s department collected $38.- | 


extending the existing 


plated to make the Winnipeg-Minneapolis | 


ing via Omaha to points south and pos- 


Brooklyn Gas Comp 
| 


| 

which by no means gives to the commis- 
sion the same jurisdiction over the coke 
oven company that it now has over the 
gas company. 

In the second place, if approval of the 
!¢ommission is not necessary to validate 
the operating contract between the gas 
|company and the coke oven:company, as 


|ecounsel contends, it follows that this | pert testimony is often most unsatisfac- 


contract could be changed at any time, 
;eliminated entirely or even assigned to 
another company entirely beyond any 
|limited control provided for by recent 
| legislation. 

| There is another important resul 
which flows from the contention that the 
commission has no jurisdiction over the 
operating contract with the coke com- 
pany. If this contract is of no moment 
to the commission, except to determine 
whether there will be adequate gas facil- 
lities, and needs no approval by the com- 
mission, the very basis upon which the 
commission would approve the transfer 
of the coke oven plant could be entirely 
removed after approval has been secured. 
Of course, this would be an absurd re- 
|sult, for if the operating contract could 
be annulled, the coke company could sell 
'the entire plant to another company free 
from all obligation to supply gas to the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company; and, un# 
der such conditions, the gas company ad- 


mittedly would not have adequate facil- | 
jities, as required by the public service 


law. 
Case Is Regarded 
Important as Precedent 


The instant 
precedent. 
circumstances and conditions set forth 
|in the record, to approve the transfer of 
a large plant for the manufacture of 
|gas in this case, there is no apparent 
reason why, under similar circumstances 
and conditions which could be duplicated 
in the case of other companies, other 
coke oven plants and perhaps all of the 
gas generating plants belonging to gas 
companies should not be transferred to 


case is 


corporations not under the jurisdiction | 


of the commission. 
To mention such a possibility is to 


if approval were given in the. instant 
case, it is difficult to see why similar ap- 
proval should not be given in other 
cases. If this were done, an immense 
;amount of gas property now under the 
jurisdiction of the commission would be 
made free from contro! and regulation. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to outline 
|the many practical difficulties which 
would arise from an approval 
proposed transfer. 
is fraught with many difficulties at pres- 
ent, but if the coke oven plant and all 


difficulty would be added. 


: sists of a number of elements. 
duction. This frequently 


varies from 


| charged. If the commission had no juris- 


gas and could not even investigate the 


important as a} 
If it were proper, under the! 


show how unwise it would be; and yet 


of the 
Regulation of rates 


of its operations were beyond the juris- 
| diction of the commission, still another 

The rate to be charged for gas con- 
; One of 
the most important is the cost of pro- 


one-third to one-half of the final price 


diction over the company generating the | 


any Is Refused 


Authority to Sell. Coke Oven Plant 


[Continued from Page 9.] 


' given price is a reasonable price, and this 
, would be particularly true in the case of 
| coke oven plants where the price charged 
| for gas depends so greatly upon what 
;can e obtained for coke and other by- 
| products. The public is generally at a 
| disadvantage when it comes to the pro- 
}duction of expert testimony, and ex- 


| tory, particularly when actual cost could 
| be obtained if the commission had juris- 
| diction 
lor s 
jations and cost data. 


| not a theoretical difficulty but a real dit- 


| ficulty, and to take action which would 
|of necessity increase the difficulties in 
rate proceedings is particularly unwis::| terest, and outlays were $84,312,424. The 


| 
| 


In view of what has already been said 


| it is unnecessary to discuss the reasons 


| given for the proposed transfer. Suffice 


|it to say that the testimony does nct}| 
|show any ultimate gain to the public com- 
mensurate with the loss which would be 
| sustained and the increased difficulties | 
| of regulating gas service and rates which | 
! . 

would follow approval of the pending! 


application. 
Number of Banks 


| ; 
‘Consolidations Assigned as 
| . . | 
Reason far Reductions in) 


Year 1929 


Closer government supervision 
banks in Japan and a movement toware 
financial reform has resulted in 


over the company’s generating | 
upplying gas and all of their oper- 
The experience | 
t|of the commission shows that this ts 


In Japan Decreases 


con- 
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Finance 


Government Cost 
In Texas Shows 


Condition Statement of Member Banks Shows Decrease | Gain Since 1917 





Per Capita Expense Figured 
At $12.85 in 1928; Total 
Expenditure for Year Is 

| Above $84,000,000 


| 
| 
| 


Per capita cost of the general depamt- 
ments of the State government of Texas 
rose from $4.59 in 1917 to $12.85 in the 
fiscal year 1928, according to results of 
a study of the State’s finances, an- 
| nounced by the Department of Commerce 
{on July 28. 

Property and special taxes decreased 
|in the same period from 56.6 per cent 
|to 30.6 per cent of the total revenues, 
|although the amount of such taxes col- 
}lected nearly doubled, according to the 

statentent, and increases were shown 
; also in the revenues from business and 
|nonbusiness licenses and taxes. 

The Department’s statement follows 
full text: 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces a summary of the financial sta- 
j tistics of the State of Texas for the 
|fiscal year ending Aug. 31, 1928. The 
per capita figures for 1928 are based on 
lan estimated population of 5,457,000. 
| These statistics were compiled by Vann 
| M. Kennedy, care comptroller of public 
accounts. 

The payments for operation and main- 
ltenance of the general departments of 
| Texas amounted to $70,101,079, or $12.85 
jper capita. This includes $23,803,923, 
apportionments for education to the 
minor civil divisions of the State. In 
1927 the comparative per capita for op- 
eration and maintenance of general de- 
partments was $10.55, and in 1917, $4.59. 
|The increased per capita for 1928 was 
| principally due to increases in payments 
for operation and maintenance of high- 
'ways and schools. 

The interest on debt in 1928 amounted 
to $135,091; and outlays for permanent 
|improvements, $14,076,254. The total 
ipayments, therefore, for operation and 
maintenance of general departments, in- 





| 


| 
| 


| 
jin 
| 





totals include all payments for the year, 
{whether made from current revenues or 
from the proceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $28,318,305 was for highways 
$16,882,208 being for maintenance and 
$11,436,097 for construction. 

Receipts Total $93,140,031 

The total revenue receipts were $93,- 
| 140,031, or $17.07 per capita. This was 
| $22,903,861 more than the total payments 
jof the year, exclusive of the payments 
|for permanent improvements, and $8,- 
827,607 more than the total payments in- 
cluding those for permanent improve- 
/ments. This excess of revenue receipts 
lis reflected in reduction of debt, and in 
purchase of investments and increased 
cash balances, not shown in this sum- 
mary. 

Property and special taxes represented 
;30.6 per cent of the total revenue for 
|} 1928, 33.6 per cent for 1927, and 56.6 
|per cent for 1917. The increase in the 


> 


of amount of property and special taxes 


j|collected was 91.7 per cent from 1917 
to 1927, and 7.8 per cent from 1927 to 


' solidations that decreased the number of 1928. The per capita property and spe- 


| banks last year by 156, according to in- 
| formation received by its finance and in- 
vestment division and made public on 


July 28 by the Department of Commerce 


‘in full text: 


At the end of 1929 the number of Jap- 
anese banks was 1,070, representing a 
| decrease of 156 during the preceding 12 


The Department’s statement follows 


icial taxes were $5.22 in 1928, $4.92 in 
| 1927, and $3.10 in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
|compensation for services rendered by 
| State officials, represented 4.8 per cent 
| of the total revenue for 1928, 5 per cent 
for 1927. and 16.7 per cent for 1917. 


Gas Tax Income Expands 
Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 


months. During the first five months of | .tituted 44.6 per cent of the total revenue 


| 1930 there occurred a further decline o 


133, due to 36 mergers and the estab- 
This 
process of consolidation is the result of 


lishment of three new institutions. 


| 


la stiffening in government inspection anc 


a policy of financial reform which dates 
Since the 
| banking panic of that year, when some | 
39 banks were closed, the government 
has closely followed the affairs of the so- 


\from the early part of 1927. 


called ordinary, or commercial, banks 


According to records of the Mitsu 
bank, a system of bank audit and in 
| spec 
leenturies ago. It was not until 1909 
| however, that the Mitsui bank institutec 


the books of its branches. 
of audit was of course purely voluntary 


no examination for banks. The 
passed that year and enforced in 1893 


tion was in force as much as two! pe 


Until 1890 the law provided practically | 


|for 1928, 41.2 per cent for 1927, and 12.5 
jper cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses con- 
|sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- 
}ance and other incorporated companies, 
lof occupation taxes, and of sales tax on 
‘gasoline, while those from nonbusiness 
licenses comprise chiefly taxes on motor 
jvehicles and amounts paid for hunting 
jand fishing privileges. The sales tax 
‘on gasoline amounted to $19,211,576 in 
| 1928 and $9,950,543 in 1927, an increase 
}of 93.1 per cent. 
| total funded or fixed debt out- 
+) standing Aug. 31, 1828, was $4,266,722. 
1!'The net indebtedness : (funded or fixed 


a modern system of control by sending! debt, less sinking fund assets) was $4,- 
lout examiners without notice to inspect | 266,722, or $0.78 per capita. 


In 1927 


This type! the per capita net debt was $0.81, and in 


-| 1917, $1.07. 
The assessed valuation of property in 


law! Texas subject to ad valorem taxation 


»| Was $3,988,421,517; the amount of State 


The prolongation of the Chicago-Min- , the manufacturing company charged to 
neapolis route which is in a northwest-;|the distributing company or to deperic 


obliged either to accept the price which 


upon expert testimony as to a reasonable 
purchase price. 

Counsel suggests that the burden 
would be upon the gas company to show 
the reasonableness of the price paid. 
This is more theoretical than real, fur 
it has been the practice of compani¢s 
to meet the burden of proof merely by 
producing witnesses to testify that a 


| Examination existed, but examiners 
were few and control was not rigid. As 
jlate as 1927 there were only six bank} 
lexaminers in the ministry of finance. 
After the 1927 panic it was held by some | 
that one of its contributory causes was | 
the failure of bank examiners to make 
|the banks “toe the mark.” 
| On Feb. 17, 1927, when the crisis was | 
‘already in sight, the ministry of finance | 
announced that it would increase the| 
number of bank inspectors from 6 to 12. | 

In the banking act of 1927 it was pro-! 
vided (Article XI and XII) that each} 
bank publish a semiannual balance sheet | 
and prepare audits twice each term, to | 
ke filed at the bank’s head office. By: 


ct 


clusion seems to be justified that the 
establishment of air mail service from 
Minneapolis to Winnipeg may properly 
| be viewed as an extension of the Chi- 
cago-Minneapolis route at rates not in 
excess of those now in effect in the ex- 
isting service and in no event in excess 
of the maximum rates fixed by Jaw if 














: r a 7 ; : ; ' Article x >» j shown below. 
line*is necessary to justify a conclusion| it be found and determined by the Post- Article XX — government +o Austria (schilling) 14.1259 
that the establishment of a route to new | master General that the public interest |t@ demand business reports, certificates | Belgium (belga) ...-.....+..... 13.9903 
territory n#y be considered as an ex-| will be promoted thereby. If it be the |of inspection and other papers and books Ruleasia (lawl, ......... cee "7211 
tension of an existing route permitting; intention to establish a major air mail! @t any time. The Metniener of finance | Czechoslovakia (krone) ... 2.9652 
jestablishment of service without com-| route from Winnipeg to Omaha and pos- | ™4Y also at any time order his subordi-| Denmark (krone) ....... 26.8054 
petitive bidding. sibly to points beyond via Minneapolis, "ates to examine the condition and prop- England (pound) ......+.++++++ 486.9232 
Answering your questions specifically, |the additional service from Minneapolis eTty of a bank (Article XXI), such in-| Finland (markka) ......... . 2.5163 
you are advised that unless there is in-|to Winnipeg cannot be viewed as an ex-|Spectors being given authority to walk | zuanse, (tenee) = ->.., TS ee Rye 
tended the establishment and operation|tension of the Chicago-Minneapolis | into a bank at any tin+ and to stay until! (0rmeny Bess Mumma) crtteees 1.2958 
of a new air mail route from Winnipeg route as may be let without opportunity they are satisfied that they have inspected | Senmsee (none) s.....c...0:2 
to Omaha or points beyond, the con-|for competitive proposals therefor. ‘all records. \ Meat Cileas 5:00 x caweawaceieee 5.2392 
————————————————————————————— = ——aoaoaCQQQqQqQaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoeeeeeeeeeeeeee mw Netherlands (ontider)... sccsssane 40.2635 
° en 3 | Norway (krone) .....ss+esee+% 26.7997 
Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks | Poland’ «aici... 11-2908 
ortgua (OBCUGO) .cccccenscece ~o 
Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on July 23, 1930. | Dementia GI06) .. .occcsceaunnuee 5955 
(In millions of dollars.) | Mein (pemete) ...ccccacvenscen 11.2557 
Total) Boston N.Y. Phila. Cleve, Rich. Atla. Chi. St.L. Minn, K.C. Dallas S.F.| Sweden (krona) .......+s+s+++: 26.8996 
Loans and investments—total 23,096 1,523 9,342 1,256 2,284 642 590 3,402 667 350 654 438 1,948 | Switzerland (franc) .......++4. 19.4313 
ociaane euaned ananie siglo _ ee neni aa om a aan — | znansiovia (aiaee) oo0ceesaaenn tan 
WANE ROUET ise ksiscs vores 6,852 ° 39 6,860 931 ' 5 55 2,664 512 225 433 328 1,382 ong Kong (dollar) .....-+e+es : SUES 
Leans-total » 19.05 118 : a: Se Os SS US Um UL China (Shanghai tael) ......... 38.0178 
On securities ....... ke 8,398 512 3,986 508 738 185 146 1,333 241 78 132 100 440| China (Mexican dollar) ........ 27.5625 
Ail GABA? kere cénines a 8.454 628 2,874 422 17 278 «9308 «1.331 270 147 301 229 8v2| China (Yuan dollar) ........... 27.5000 
Investments—total ia 6,243 384 2,482 325 174 179-135 738 #155 125 222 110 616, India (rupee) .......sseeeeeee 36.0482 
sae joann euaanam aunts omens aa ae ‘caaieedt dale aes oui aed Japan (YOR) 20. vecccecsendece 49.2443 
U. S. Govt. securities 2.9330 168 1,229 79 374 R1 62 344 32 72 92 64 333 Singapore CS OCS ee RRA 55.9475 
Other securities ae 3,313 216 1,253 246 400 97 72 393 123 54 129 47 282) Canada (dollar) . 
Reserve with F. R. Bank 1,824 9R R88 81 142 40 ay 266 45 26 60 34 105| Cuba (peso) .. ’ 
Cash in vault ca are Mh aditacd 211 15 57 12 2R 11 9 33 5 5 11 7 17 Mexico (mene) os.%% 7. 
Net demand deposits ...... 13,692 900 6,224 747 1,147 347 311 1,924 371 217 488 274 742 | Argentina (peso, weld) .s<<sacke 82.3659 
Time deposits 7,400 513 1,999 322 998 248 242 1,354 244 129 198 152 1,007 | Brazil (milreis) ....+ssseeeeees 10.5500 
Government deposits 120 10 43 11 11 9 9 6 2 ese 2 7 10) Chile (pesO) ...sesseeeeeeneees 12.0881 
Due from banks ...... 1,653 R4 159 110 155 R8 78 313 70 79 188 91 236| Uruguay (peso) ...s+++ seeseee 84,4500 
ue AG: MONEE cogs cscs stiecs 3,467 135 =-1,219 212 359 3=:112 99 512 125 7 239 90 285 | Colombia (peso) «ssssseeereers 96.5300 
| Borrowings from F, R. Bank 32 1 5 1 3 4 7 3 4 : 1 3 ve] Bar Silver ...seeeeecereeeeees + 34,8750 

















while more clearly defining the functions | taxes levied was $25,525,898; and the 
jand structure of banking organizations, | per capita levy, $4.68. 
{made little progress in furnishing effec-, capita levy was $4.87, and in 1917, 
itive government examination or control, $3.86. 


In 1927 the per 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 28.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922 dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States we have 
ascertain and hereby certify to you that 
the buying rates in the New York market 
at noon today for cable transfers pay- 
able in the foreign currencies are as 
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Doctrine of Occupational Risk 
and Employer’s Liability + - 





Workmen’s Compensation Based on Theory 
That Injuries Are Charge on Industry to Be 
Passed on to Consumer in Cost of Production 


By L. M. MAURO 


Associate Statistician, Industrial Commission, State of North Carolina 


ORKMEN’S compensation laws 
are the direct outgrowth of the 
industrial revolution. 

In the old days, when the modern 
factory system was unknown, indus- 
trial accidents did not constitute a 
great loss of lives and limbs. The in- 
vention of the steam engine, the subse- 
quent conversion of steam and water 
power into electro-motive force, re- 
sulted in thousands of other inven- 
tions, so that within a few decades 
there was hardly any operation which 
could not be performed by machine. 

The factory system developed rap- 
idly, and gradually absorbed the small 
shops.: By a proper division of labor, 
processes of operation were split into 
a number of distinct stages, and man- 
ual labor was gradually replaced by 
mechanical means. But while ma- 
chines greatly reduced the amount of 
physical effort, they also became a 
source of innumerable hazards. 


Belts and pulleys revolving at tre- 


mendous speed, gears and recipro- 
cation parts, were like a thousand 
enemies, lurking in the dark. An in- 


nocuous looking copper wire was the 
conductor of hundreds of volts of cur- 
rent. Accidental contact with these 
devices, meant injuries of some kind or 
other, frequently loss of limbs, and at 
times loss of life. 


In the United States of America, 
where industry has reached the high- 
est state of development, industrial ac- 
cidents cause annually over twenty-five 
thousand deaths, thousands upon thou- 
sands of permanent total disabilities, 
and over two millions of minor or 
temporary total disabilities. Accord- 
ing to statistics the total losses of the 
American Expeditionary Force were 
less than the losses sustained by Amer- 
ican industrial workers from April, 
1917, to the signing of the armistice. 

A 


An accident which causes loss of 
time, and, accordingly loss of wages, is 
a great economic loss to the Nation. 
If we could translate into dollars and 
cents the economic loss caused an- 
nually by minor industrial accidents, 
the figure would run into several bil- 
lion dollars. 


The cost of deaths and permanent 
total disabilities cannot be translated 
into dollars and cents. Only men of 
vigor, and in the prime of life, can be 
called upon to serve the country in time 
of war. The same conditions prevail in 
hazardous industrial pursuits. 

Structural steel workers, miners, 
sawmill employes, window cleaners, 
caisson workers, must have the neces- 
sary physique, and the _ necessary 
amount of courage to meet the require- 
ments of their respective occupations. 
When one of these-men is fatally in- 
jured, therefore, it is safe to assume 
that over twenty years of productive 
life are taken away from our national 
wealth. The same thing may be said 
in connection with many thousands of 
permanent total disability cases. 

We must remember that wage earn- 
ers depend upon their jobs for their 
livelihood. If they are, therefore, 
thrown out of employment because of 
injuries arising out of and in the 
course of employment, their savings, if 
any, will be soon exhausted, and pov- 
erty will be staring them in the face. 

This was the gloomy picture which 
the legislators saw. A new idea of so- 
cial responsibility was thus developed. 
The legislators felt that since the 


breakage of machinery was considered 
a part of the cost of production, why 
should not industrial injuries be also 
charged in the price of the articles 
manufactured or sold. 

By an elaborate system of statistics 
it was found that if the employers were 
to indemnify their employes for in- 
juries arising out of their employment, 
the cost of such injuries would be about 
one per cent of the cost of production. 
This new philosophy of social legisla- 
tion was practical in every respect. 

Germany was the first country to 
adopt a’ workmen’s compensation law. 
The German example was followed by 
practically every other European coun- 
try. In our country the first compensa- 
tion law was passed in New Jersey in 
1911. North Carolina was the forty- 
fourth State to -pass a compensation 
act. 

A 

The doctrine upon which every com- 
pensation act is based is known as the 
doctrine of trade, or occupational risk, 
and the cost of injuries sustained by 
the wage earners in the course of their 
employment must be borne by the em- 
ployer and eventually by the consumer. 
This principle is applicable to every 
form of disability. That is the purpose 
of compensation legislation. 


Unfortunately, however, exceptions 
are made in the case of occupational 
disease. To bar from the benefits of 
the act a garage employe who dies as 
result of carbon monoxide poison, is 
contrary to the doctrine of occupational 
hazards. 

Some of our States have amended 
their acts so as to include all or cer- 
tain occupational diseases. Our act 
only covers those diseases*which are 
the direct result of an injury. 

It is to be hoped that the North Caro- 
lina Legislature, ever ready to protect 
the interest of the people of this State, 
will at some future date amend the act, 
extending its benefits to every type of 
injury, whether by accident or disease, 
and to ev@ry type of employment. 

The North Carolina act is adminis- 
tered by a commission appointed by the 
governor. A report of every injury is 
filed with the commission, showing the 
cause of the accident, the cost, and the 
particular.industry where such acci- 
dent occurred. It is our hope to fur- 
nish the employers of this State with 
a complete statistical tabulation of 
such accidents, and point out to them 
the necessary means to prevent them, 
or greatly reduce their frequency. 

This work requires the cooperation 
of every employer. Unless the em- 
ployer is interested in the welfare of 
the people who work for him any at- 
tempt to educate the employes will be 
fruitless. 

A 

The prevention of accidents is a 
problem of social and economic con- 
servation. It also reduces the cost of 
production, irrespective of whether the 
employer is a self-insurer or buys in- 
surance, 

Every compensation law merely al- 
leviates the sufferings resulting from 
industrial injuries. But after the max- 
imum period of compensation in the 
case of permanent total disability cases 
has expired, we shall be faced with the 
painful situation of seeing thousands 
of cripples thrown upon us without any 
means of subsistence. 

Provisions should be made in our law 
to bring those men back to a life of 
productive usefulness. 





Library Extension in Alabama 


Enlargement of Rural School Program 
By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Assistant Specialist in School Libraries, Federal Office of Education 


program for rural school library 

service since 1927. This has been 
possible largely because the Alabama 
Legislature of that year increased the 
annual State appropriation for State 
aid libraries from six thousand seven 
hundred dollars to twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

The appropriation is specifically lim- 
ited for library service to rural, town 
and village schools that are under the 
direct supervision and control of county 
boards of education. This includes 
county high schools. 

State funds for school libraries are 
granted county boards of education 
only to supplement funds raised locally. 
The State gives counties one dollar for 
every two dollars raised locally. The 
law provides that of the two dollars 
raised locally one-half shall be appro- 
priated by the county board of educa- 
tion and the other half by the patrons 
a friends of the school applying for 
aid. 

There are further legal conditions 
that each school must meet before this 
aid is granted. Books must be selected 
from a list prepared by the State super- 
intendent of education with the advice 


A LABAMA has greatly enlarged its 





of the department of archives and his- 
tory; a library board must be provided; 
a librarian or custodian appointed; and 
provision made for housing the books. 

That county boards of education are 

making use of the State appropriation 
for school libraries is evidenced by the 
fact that for the year ended June 30, 
1928, the State had helped in placing a 
minimum of approximately forty-seven 
thousand dollars’ worth of books in the 
rural schools as against twenty-one 
thousand dollars the previous year. 
‘ Any school board of education may, 
in lieu of granting separate libraries 
for each school, establish a county sys- 
tem of circulating libraries serving 
both school children and adults. About 
twenty-five counties have circulating 
libraries of this type—in four of the 
twenty-five the collections of books are 
valued at from five thousand dollars to 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

As a further means of encouraging 
counties to provide the adequate library 
facilities, Alabama has a law authoriz- 
ing county boards of revenue to appro- 
priate funds for the establishment and 
maintenance of county libraries. Jef- 
ferson County, in which the city of Bir- 
mingham is located, receives county 
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- Way Blazed by Engineering Skill 
to. Utah’s Isolated Natural Wonders 


>» Highway Giving Access to Zion and Bryce Canyon Parks 
Is Great Achievement of Human Skill, Says Governor Dern 


By GEORGE H. DERN 


Governor, State of Utah 


HERE MAY BE differences of 

opinion among the western States 

in regard to the national policy 
of reserving their lands and minerals 
from private entry, but there is no dif- 
ference of opinion among them in re- 
gard to the national parks. 

These areas of outstanding beauty 
are chiefly valuable for their recrea- 
tional uses. We do not need nor want 
them as playgrounds for our local peo- 
ple alone. We are happy that they 
have been set aside for the enjoyment 
of all who may be attracted by their 
charms. 


They are the show places of our Na- 
tion, in which every American holds a 
share of ownership. While Zion Na- 
tional Park and Bryce Canyon National 
Park happen to be situated within the 
boundaries of the State of Utah, yet we 
are proud to share our ownership of 
these natural marvels with all the rest 
of our fellow Americans, and we say to 
them: 

A 

“Come out and inspect your prop- 
erty. You will be proud of it; and your 
pride of ownership will make you a 
better, more patriotic American in the 
best sense.” 


Zion National, Park has sometimes 
been referred to as Yosemite done in 
oil. A sense of hush, and awe, and 
mystery comes over one as he looks up 
at the ‘Great White Throne, or gazes 
from the Temple of Sinawava over to- 
ward Angel’s Landing. 

With its gloomy gorge enclosed by 
sheer red and white cliffs three thou- 
sand feet high on either side, it is no 
wonder the Indians regarded is as a 
spirit land, to be entered only with fear 
and veneration. 

Bryce Canyon National Park is an 
entrancing fairyland, with its spires, 
towers and minarets of the most ex- 
quisite hues, so delicately carved by 


nature that “stone resembles lace.” 
Statues, monuments, cathedrals—the 
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service by means of a contract arrange- 
ment with the Birmingham public 
library. 


Three large book trucks from the, 


Birmingham public library carry books 
to all parts of Jefferson County. Four 
other counties in the State have re- 
cently established county libraries. 


The State department of education is 
committed to the idea that the most 
effective way to promote a love of 
learning is to develop the reading 
habit. As a means to this end it pro- 
motes a young peoples’ reading course. 

Certificates are granted pupils giving 
satisfactory evidence of reading in any 
one year, five books suitable for their 
school grades. During the school year 
1927-1928 about fifteen thousand such 
certificates were issued. 

Duties relating to the distribution of 
State aid for school libraries and the 
activities of the young peoples’ reading 
course are centered in the division of 
school and community betterment of 
the State department of education. 

At the present time, Alabama does 
not have a State library agency. The 
Alabama department of archives and 
history has definitely given up the lim- 
ited amount of library extension work 
that it formerly carried on. A move- 
ment is on foot to establish, at the next 
meeting of the legislature, a State 
library commission. 





eye can pick them out everywhere. 

Nowhere else in all the wide world 
can you find anything like it. It is 
unique, and its sensuous beauty lin- 
gers long in the memory as a master- 
piece of the Giver of all good and per- 
iect gifts. 

Drive sixty miles through the incom- 
parable Kaibab Forest, the largest 
tract of virgin timber in the United 
States, seeing herds of deer as you pass 
along. Proceed to Bright Angel Point, 
or Cape Royal, on the North Rim of the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado. If the 
majesty of that sublime spectacle does 
not impress, one must indeed be im- 
pervious to the beauties of nature. 

A 


In order that this trio _of national 
parks may be readily, safely and con- 
veniently reached by visitors the na- 
tional park service and the State of 
ies have caused a new highway to be 

uilt, 


The first eight and one-half miles of 
the road, including the tunnel section, 
are within the boundaries of Zion Na- 
tional Park, and have been constructed 
at the exclusive expense of the United 
States. The remaining sixteen and one- 
half miles is a Federal aid project, and 
has been constructed at the joint ex- 
pense of the United States and the 
State of Utah. 


Perhaps the most remarkable part of 
the work is the engineering. I take off 
my hat to the men who conceived this 
almost impossible project and carried 
it through to a successful conclusion. 

The original reconnaissance visual- 
ized a road where it seemed almost un- 
believable that a road could be built. 
When engineers finally located the 
highway it was necessary to scale ver- 
tical cliffs by means of ropes and lad- 
ders in order to scout the territory and 
find an available alignment. 


The completed road over which we 
can travel today speaks in its own lan- 
guage of the engineering skill of the 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads and 
the State road commission of Utah. 
Well-informed highway engineers have 
pronounced this the most remarkable 
road ever built, and the road itself will 
prove another outstanding attraction 
added to Zion Canyon, 

A 


I have no doubt that travelers from 
all over the world will come here to see 
this remarkable engineering achieve- 
ment, although they might not come 
especially to view the scenery. 

I trust that the people of the United 
States—as they travel over this high- 
way and help to make it world famous; 
as they drive through these tunnels 
which have shortened the distances; as 
they look from these galleries and be- 
hold the magnificent panorama spread 
before them—will not fail to give a 
thought to the men whose vision, skill, 
ability, enterprise and loyalty were re- 
sponsible for its creation. 

Too often we enjoy the picture with- 
out thinking of the artist. Too often 
we admire a beautiful structure with- 
out remembering the architect whose 
creative brain and cunning hand con- 
ceived and designed it. 

To conceive, design and build a road 
such as this is an artistic achievement. 
Those who conceived, designed and 
built it for us are our benefactors who 
have earned our gratitude and remem- 
brance. 
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Small Loan System as Factor 
for Equalizing Wealth + + » 





Credit on Personal Security Described as Large 
and Growing Industry Effective to Provide Cap- 
ital for Minor Enterprises of Individuals 





' By EARL E. DAVIDSON 


Supervisor of Loan Agencies, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


now as large as some of the leading 

industries of the United States 
could have grown and developed with 
as little general public knowledge of 
its size, and in many quarters of even 
its existence. 

I refer to the personal finance com- 
panies which loan sums of three hun- 
dred dollars or less to borrowers upon 
the security of chattel mortgages, wage 
assignments or endorsed notes, where 
the transactions are carried on under 
clearly-defined regulating laws, as they 
are in twenty-five States. 

A 


L' IS REMARKABLE that a business 


The total loans made per year in the 
United States by these State-supervised 
finance companies are estimated at five 
hundred million dollars. 

Several enormous concerns have 
risen from the ranks of smaller lend- 
ers. These do a chain office business. 
Now mergers and holding companies 
weld some of these concerns into even 
larger operating units. 

Two personal finance companies 
alone extend credit to borrowers 
amounting to more than one hundred 
million dollars in loans of three hun- 
dred dollars or less in three hundred 
and fifty cities. It is estimated that 
twenty-five big chain companies con- 
trol about thirty-five per cent of this 
class of business. 

There are agencies which combine a 
small loan business with the sale of 
investment certificates which can be 
bought on installments. The Morris 
Plan companies are typical of these 
concerns. This group of one hundred 
and ten companies alone now do an an- 
nual business of close to two hundred 
million dollars a year in one hundred 
and forty-two offices in thirty-two 
States and the anaseset of Columbia. 


Fifteen years ago the licensed lend- 
ing business, asyit is now known, did 
not exist. 

The personal finance companies are 
regulated to a more or less extent in 
twenty-five States, and the Morris Plan 
companies under specific legislation in 
twenty-two States and in several others 
without any specific legal sanction. 

As might be expected from the gen- 
eral ignorance of the agencies of indus- 
trial lending of small loans, no clearly- 
defined public policy has been devel- 
oped towards them, as a whole, al- 
though the research work of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation and the policies 
now taking definite shape that are 
being moulded by the National Asso- 


ciation of Personal Finance Companies 
are having their effect in this direc- 
tion. 

The Twentieth Century Fund in Bos- 
ton has made one of the most compre- 
hensive surveys of personal financing 
that has yet been completed. A pro- 
fessor of economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity and accountants and auditors 
have, during the past year, presented 
a comprehensive survey of financial 
aspects of the small loans business in 
New Jersey. 


A statistical study of “Ten Thousand 
Small Loans” recently presented some 
extremely interesting facts about. bor- 
rowers in one hundred and nine cities 
in seventeen States. This study, which 
is part of a general survey of the “small 
loan business,” relates, with a few ex- 
ceptions, to offices licensed under the 
uniform small loan law or an equiva- 
lent statute shows that four million five 
hundred thousand loans are being made 
by licensed lenders in the States hav- 
ing regulatory laws. 

: A 


The security for these small loans is 
largely of a moral nature. It has been 
proved that on the whole people -are 
honest; and, given an gpportuhity, are 
ready and willing to work to better 
their standard of living. This new de- 
parture of lending money without se- 
curity gives the community that oppor- 
tunity which it never otherwise would 
have had, and the consequences are 
going to be great and far-reaching. 

Those whose energies have been re- 
stricted by lack of sufficient material 
security to obtain credit are now, for 
the first time in economic history, being 
granted these financial facilities. So 
far, everything points to the conclu- 
sion that this credit is being well and 
properly used, and very little abused. 

In time, that system of capital in- 
stallments will find a firm footing not 
only in America but also in Europe and 
in every country in the world where 
trade and commerce are to be found. 


Therefore, it is my belief that all 
these indications point to the fact that 
we are at the beginning of a great 
financial and economic development 
which sooner or later will do its share 
in abolishing forever poverty and dis- 
tress among the working classes and 
will do ag much as anything could pos- 
sible do towards bringing about that 
relative equality of wealth and propor- 
tionate participation in the advantages 
of civilization which the whole world 
so ardently desires. 





Solving California’s Farm Problem 


_ Development Aided by State Services 
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By G. H. HECKE 


Director of Agriculture, State of California 


ALIFORNIA’S present-day agri- 
culture, the result of seventy-five 
years of experimentation and re- 

search, is characterized by many sig- 
nificant attributes not found perhaps 
in any of the other States. 

Four distinct eras make up the agri- 
cultural history of the State. From 
1768 to 1842 stock raising was the pre- 
dominating agricultural pursuit, with 
land holdings ranging from one thou- 
sand to one hundred thousand acres. 
In 1849 came the gold rush, when 
farming practically was abandoned. 
This period continued until 1860. 


' Then followed the era of wheat pro- 
duction lasting until 1880. The fourth 
period from 1880 on saw the beginning 
of the development of diversified farm- 
ing featured particularly in the grow- 
ing of special fruit, nut, vegetable and 
field crops. me 

Today California, the second great- 
est agricultural State in the Union— 
second only to Texas, whose acreage 
under cultivation is far in excess of 
that in California—faces more compli- 
cated and intricate problems in farm 
economics than any ‘other Common- 
wealth. 

California’s domestic markets for her 
highly perishable crops are three thou- 
sand miles away, where population is 
concentrated. Her foreign markets are 
worldwide. 

In staples and nonperishables, such 
distances between production and con- 
sumption would require substantial 
and well-developed marketing prac- 
tices. For perishable crops, even more 
vigilant and much more highly organ- 
ized marketing procedure is necessary. 

There has developed, therefore, 
within the State, certain services de- 
signed to assist every phase of Cali- 
fornia’s agriculture, from production 
through distribution to consumption 
and particularly helpful to the three 
hundred thousand cars of fruits and 
vegetables moving annually out of the 
State to all points of the compass. _ 

Within the State department of agri- 
culture, emphasis has been laid on ship- 
ping point inspection to guarantee and 
certify grade quality and condition, 





standardization to guarantee packages, 
containers and the like, quarantine 
measures to guard against the intro- 
duction of plant and animal pests and 
diseases, market news service through’ 
short-wave radio communicating sys- 
tems, to give the California farmer to- 
day’s prices today and to keep him 
thoroughly informed of market facts 
and conditions everywhere, and the 
regulation of trade practices to protect 
growers against malpractices in the 
buying and handling of farm commod- 
ities. 

All. told, the State department of 
agriculture is charged with the en- 
forcement of sixty-five agricultural 
statutes, each law protecting Califor- 
nia’s agriculture in some particular 
way. 

Recently the California department 
of agriculture has initiated another for- 
ward-looking step in farm economics. 
It has taken steps in the direction of 
getting prepared and adopted standard 
contracts governing the sale and pur- 
chase and handling on consignment, of 
all farm commodities. 

In so doing it is giving to agricul- 
ture a precedence which has been es- 
tablished and followed out by various 
business and industrial groups. This 
step will eliminate much confusion in 
marketing practices, and, likewise, 
many undesirable marketing proced- 
ures. 

To the California grower the various 
services rendered by three State insti- 
tutions through their joint, coordinated 
program, are indispensable. 

In production problems he has the 
assistance of the college of agriculture 
of the University of California. 

In the finding of new markets and in 
the extension of old markets he has the 
help of the bureau of commerce of the 
State department of finance. . 

To keep informed of changing price 
conditions, to be protected against the 
invasion of pests and diseases, and dis- 
criminatory market and trade practices, 
and to have the seal of approval 
stamped upon his commodities he calls 
on the California department of agri- 
culture. 
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